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Mr Mulley clashes with NUS 
activists over training cuts 


by David Heucke 

Mr Mulley, Secretary of Suite fnc 
I-<luc.it inn, dashed with Lctbuur 
Fan/ activist* over education cuts 
at die National Union of Studenis 
rent: her ediicuiinii conference at 
llfi'riley this week. 

During a tough SO-minute ques¬ 
tion jciri answer session he was 
sdi'ui ely criticised liy a mini tier uf 
the 190 lielegates tor unit inning the 
cutback in teacher training places 
ami for supporting the Lahour 
i'ji ty's econoinic cuts In health, edu¬ 
cation and housing. 

Mr Mulley who Is the fiist 
minister to address she NUS for 
nine years warned the .students that 
there could he Mule mom for im¬ 
provement in educational stundiu'ds 
while the world recession, the 
(luvermnem'ft high ImrrowiiiH from 
overseas and the high level of itn- 
|ti»ru continued. 

Me attacked delegates who 
accused hint of betraying the party's 
manifesto by saying that they 
.sitotiId have been aware that the 
manifesto commitments always con¬ 
tained a proviso that they could not 


he carried out if the economic situa¬ 
tion declined. 

Students however remained un¬ 
convinced and called for a com¬ 
mitment to incrcu.se public expen 
dirurv in education, housing and 
health so that the full effect of the 
ecu tit mi ic crisis would not full on 
the poorer sections of the com¬ 
munity.' 

On teacher training numbers Mr 
Mulloy defended the Government’: 
cuts. Although 13 colleges were 
being closed for teacher training pur¬ 
poses, he thought that in ideal cir¬ 
cumstances local authorities ought 
to be aide to allow them to he used 
for other educational purposes 

Ho also said that a reduction nt 
one million children irt school; 
would mean that teachers on mim¬ 
ing courses must be cut. “ The full- 
off in schools has been extremely 
dramatic mid 100,000 student teach¬ 
ers in training face the danger that 
they will nut get jobs." 

On the question of overseas stud¬ 
ents Mr Mulley challenged the sug¬ 
gestion by a delegate that there hud 
been unnecessary increases in fees. 
Some sindents, lie said, come from 
wealthier countries than Britain and 
could well afford to pay them. He 
admitted, however, that ocher over¬ 
seas students from underdeveloped 


countries could not afford to pay 
them at all. lie said there could be 
a case for offering free places to 
such students. 

Mr Mulley was also questioned on 
the inadequate level of student 
grants. He said he would refuse to 
consider any major Increases above 
the level of" inflation. 

“ I think if student grants were 
considerably increased at a time of 
economic crisis there would be a 
revolution and It would not be the 
sort of revolution some of you 
expect." 

Hints that the Government may 
be ending its kite-flying uf man¬ 
power planning for student numbers 
In courses in polytechnics and other 
colleges were given by Mr Mulley 
to Journalists before the conference. 

He said it was doubtful if propo¬ 
sals put forward by Lord C rowdier- 
Hunt, the Minister of State for 
Higher Education, could be easily 
implemented for science and tech¬ 
nology. 

Mr Mulley is standing firm on 
manpower plu lining for teacher 
education. He said that if the birth 
rate continued to fall he would be 
prepared to consider further cuts 
in addition to the 50,000 places 
already being phased out. 


i 


DES plans jobless graduates’ 


The Department of Education and 
Science was accused of planning for 
graduate unemployment by insisting 
that colleges of education should 
virtually only offer liberal aria dip¬ 
lomat and degrees when they cut 
back teacher training courses. 

Mr Uric Robinson, principal of 
Bradford College, told students at 
the conference that it was almost 
as if the Government was planning 
to stop unemployment among tea¬ 
chers .by creating (t elsewhere. 

* No attempt; Is being encouraged 
tn provide ‘ diversification Into 
courses leading into industry, coin- 
- merce and the public services and 
i.- those -who are trying it are meeting 
.■ massive : obstructions from the 
DES ”, he said. 

. He was also critical of the future 
. 1 Af teacher training courses whose 
.. control - by. . the •'DES, lie .-said, 


amounted to paternalism. He saw 
no reason why every student being 
trained as a teacher should neces¬ 
sarily become one. " Certainly, 
even civil servants could have 
benefited from a teacher training > 
course", lie said. He also warned 
thuL die quality of teacher training 
could be affected by the changes. 

“The great danger to the content 
of teacher training at present is 
that it could degenerote into a 
liheral arcs macedoine with a thin 
topping of professional training 
mid academic studying of education 
in which the only unifying principle 
is to keep staff in jobs. It is worse ’ 
in those colleges attached to univer¬ 
sities that are falling over them¬ 
selves to hung on" to control. 

• “ The 1 ■ Cduncli for National 
- Academic Awards is doing its best 
to 1 maintain sotne pattern And 
coherence, but it is up against it 
because, all curricular considerations 
ard blocked by the Government's 


negative approach and lbs political 
expediency." 

Mr Robinson was careful not to 
blame college staff, many of whom 
he said were more flexible and open 
to new developments than polytech¬ 
nic or university lecturers. But he 
warned that they were being put 
into an almost Impossible position 
by DES planners, who insisted on 
pushing liberal arts courses. 

“ By default colleges are becoming 
liberal arts colleges offering a 'rag¬ 
bag 1 of courses tor the Diploma of 
Higher Education and Bachelor uf 
Arts degrees. Some of these courses 
are like a ‘cafeteria 1 system. lL is 
virtually becoming perm. any 17 
subjects from 53." 

He concluded: “ Today the DES 
policies express the psychology of 
Passclietidale. just slog along and 
smash the opposition with • no 
Imagination,, no finesse, .not an 
imaginative idea. It leaves a dread¬ 
ful mess and the worst problem ,nf 
all is the collapse pf morale apd a 
cancer, of disillusion." 


In Parliament 


ECONOMY. ESSENTIAL 

Ecouoiny Tii tile, runhing o/ . poly¬ 
technics and 0tji6r colleges la. more ' 

eisonttb 1 today than ever 'before, 
Mr Fred .Mulley, Secretary of' State 
fur Education;and Science, has .told, 
the House,of : £p.flinons. 

. In a written .antiwar, on the titaE.f: 
stutter.I ranat polytechnic^ arid;' 
colldget M‘ technology, Mr Mulley 
♦slid Him rt*tiuiim$ndaiions oh ratios 
r |fl advanced further education were 
addressed pv'Lite local cducatiml 
autlimitiuj;,' who were responsible 


imrsdtt cciifiiriinie* in stuffing aiul lit, 
every :cities way. \ 

job: to^PEN^Xti3f>N * : •.' 

Mr My I Icy lias' afcquiUI the 1 House 
ilijt . .thV' 'Cplljtytosv *>/, -Eriuctuimi 
.JCoflipensatinnV i Regtluiiuns 1375 
rjWSWJliy-, stuff In itedbher triilri- 


MANDATORY GRANTS ■ 

In #' written earner to the House ' 
oil tho subject oi martdatory grdiiti 
Mr Mulley said that all student? 

receipt of these awards. Including 
those following teacher training and • 
'IfEd i cqui-sus, .had their grants 
assessed .annually, in the light - of 
TOites and .conditions of grant apply- 1 
tag ,iii; tVisit academic year. 

; He added that if a female student 1 
taking jDi teacher; -tncbilng course or..;. 
BP.djdegrre was Ijabte to h parental 
contribution, ’ her grant for the , 
- .acatl^mig xjTWV «wW* |kLi . 

;naa»wetl W*tb -reftretice to parental 
income during , the pfeC^diug 


* - ♦ i*. 


Mergers being considered 
at Cardiff and Bangor 


by David Hencke 

Two more mergers between college 
uf education and universities ure 
under consideration bv the Depart¬ 
ment of Education iml Science, it 
was annuiinced this week. If linal 
approval is given to the mergers tit 
Cardiff and Bangor, it »\• II bring 
the total of university-college 
mergers to five since reorganization 
nf the colleges began. 

The DES is proposing that Bangor 
normal and St Mary’s College, Ban¬ 
gor, should both be merged with 
the teacher training department of 
the University College of North 
Wales, and is considering a proposal 
to merge Unndaff College nf 
Domestic Science, Cardiff, with Uni¬ 
versity College, Cardiff. 

Provisional figures for 1981 sug¬ 
gest that Llandaff should retain 250 
of its 360 students and 400 training 
pluces should be kept if the two 
colleges at Bangor merge with the 
university. The latter represents a 
considerable reduction, since the 
combined colleges have over 1.000 
students. 

The North Wales local authori¬ 
ties are opposing the merger of 
Bangor Normal college. 

‘Beware of 
Scots UGC’ 

Devolution will mean Scottish 
universities under the separate con¬ 
trol of an Edinburgh assembly, giv¬ 
ing priority to its own students and 
stuff, Mr Tam Daly el I, vice-chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
warned the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 
GulidforcJ ibis week. 

Those who saw their future in a 
Scottish -small pool ” were advoca¬ 
ting that the assembly should be 
responsible for higher education in 
Scotland.' Even if this were not In¬ 
cluded in the White Paper "you 
can bet .that once An assembly Is 
established, every HI in Scottish 
higher education, real or imagined, 
will be attributed to the fact thh*- 
its powers do not cover higher 
education", Mr DalyeH said. 

In a few years universities in Scot¬ 
land would be swept under the con¬ 
trol of .any Scottish assembly. Then 
he -said,; the forces for giving 
priority to Scottish students and 
>raff would become irresistible, and 
English ' universities ; Would be 
forced toj retaliate. 

Mr Dalyell claimed there had been 
“ fuss and consternation ” when ilia 
new principal of Stirling University 
was appointed, because nis last post 
had been, in England, although he 
was.a Scot. ' . 

He likened the fate of'Scottish 
universities under the separate coii- 
U-ql 'of a- Scottish UGC to that of 
Trinjty College Dublin which he. 
said ! had . been one of the greatest 
universities in Europe, but Is now 
ho.-more than "League Division 
III"!-- TBS: 


Still vacancies in 


16 subjects 
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tfally. Itii thcttl i-rhy i Income ■ m the' 
■no'r trial year of assessment. ■'' 

■ . An fiopi, this^tn;njwli,'..9iud - Mr; 
.Mulley, a > Klmflar' Student who 
matrit'd mid had not reached >25 
'in tlto acbd cut ic,; year, preceded, the, 
assessment year would continue to 
! iqd assessed'■■ tin tlte !: baiiis of - - her 
income., , A \k ■■ . 

Froi>j life heginnilig of ilid new 
uchdeni.ic ycMl’. tuition fees for: tea- 
i.Cltet i training,; ,courses, .iiiCludiOB 
tliilse ' leatUtfg to : a BEd defcruS, 


Uu\ ifiMce-iWCffl^wafid as ,crain ; 
i,i« .esfablllniueift* mcar>- 

ttSfc Teacltitrs 


advanced, coulees of:further added 
^ tided. ' 


TEACHING M^THOI^S, . t s ._ 

Mr ' : . MuUcy„: 'Said r ^ Wittdlt 

answer that tfiere-werp nef plans to j 
< set;'- up u ; a cpmmiifee v of Inquiry ’ ii»to ; 
tiie> effectivoiicss, of teaching 
fnethods add techniques or into the' 
••Msd of educution technology-in. in- 
Rtiiutlons of-further andi higher edu- 
caLjoin, lns.teaii; considelation wouId 
be given’to'the Advice of The special 
j'Vdvisiry G^ntniittee. oq;tile ■ Supply 
and Traitiiiig of .Teachprs, which had 
recently submitted a report on 
teaclier training .for further -educa¬ 
tion. The effectiveness of teach ipg 
in the universities was a nnittiii' fbr 
, tho pniversiries-- themselves. Mr 
Mulley said. . 

' .told .the House titet the 
;; Ivejfage a’nptildljcdit of-',* ; bDiversity 

: stuW -in ^9?3-74, last yeaV 

■ prion ave avdlUible, was 

L« 1 . 1 U* m . . . * * 


If approved, the plan wouM 
two Welsh merger? "oft 
mergers proposed {« 
Coventry and Loughborough 
pbi. bus also announced tT e « 
figures tor teacher training ni 
tn the remaining Welsh cX 
These are (existing numbe,, 
brackets) : Gwent 500 (770)- 
diff 60U (1,000); Cartrefle. \ 
hum 500 (750) ; Glamorgan 
technic 400 (800); Swansea 
(780) ; Trinity, Carmarthen 
(700). 

The Nationol Union of Teti 
which has campaigned fa 
comprehensive higher i 
system based on mergers 
universities and colleges, i _ 
the proposals for Bangor. But 
union expressed concern a 
severity or the cuts. 

Mr Hywel Vaughan,. n 
officer for Wales, said : M lib 
ful whether the new iiurinnm 
retain a large enough ntunfe 
places to provide viable 
for training teachers." 

He added that since Wiles* 
"teacher exporting" nation,i 
of 50 per cent in numbers willd 
the whole of the United Kingdom 


Polys launch 
finding campaign 

Five London polytechnic! I 
launchd an advertising ci?i 
to find homes for students- 
the accommodation situation ii 
don at crisis point they ue 
to stop many thousands of 
being homeless when they i 
the capital. 

The five, Thames, South 1 
Central London, North Lot 
technic and St Martin’s — 
Art, estimate that as mauya 
of their students will be 
accommodation this month. 

The accommodation otfioi 
each have pooled flnanai 
resources to launch the a 
response advertising, cawp* 
flats and-bedsitters:: Ic started 
week and will g o On fot tw,w 

AUT pay talks ' 
in state of flux 

Negotiations between the.^ 
mem asui university teacom 
academic salaries remain **1 
of flux, , ..v- 

The Association of 
Teachers this week suw®* 
series of proposuls to t?®®” 
(the Government 
representatives of the 
universrty ■ authotiiios/ n® 
Ji dlscustioik A 


Competition for university places 
this yeatj has been high in 10 sub¬ 
jects, including law, medicine and 
afbhiWCtUre, trie Ujilverpitjes'.'Cen- 
’tral/ '..Qouncil on Admissions 
anutiuncefl this week. But it also dis¬ 
closed (hat most, universities still 
have Vacant places on .epurses cover¬ 
ing IG other subjects.’• '' -/' 

For thp second successive' year; 
UCCAjlihp launched a countrywide 
advei‘nslit(g campaign to let potential 
untversiCjT students ■‘know which 
now full and which are 
sub Tailing short on applicants. 

' K ' advertisement lists the 
here there are more sirit- 
cant;s than places, todrses. 
tpply and demand are 
Janced, and those where 
places to ba filled,., 

. 5C tenets, economics; 

the general arts and engineering are 
among ^ rhe courses with . vacancies, 
J and for accountancy, psy- 


Bernard Crick.odjJ' 
SliaWspeare Company 1 
ford senson.. . ^ 

David Moore on the w* 
lege concept, - Y Xant 
Extracts from The Jf?.. 

document on Thp-'A 1 * 


tostud^rg^ntsbc^ 
Full report oa\UnCBSlf* 
education conference- 
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hv Alan Cane, Science Correspondent 

UiiivL-isiry research tins been sucrificed imlis- 
criminutely urn! arhirrurjly to protect untlur- 
grn.liiate rcHcltitir. in the ecoiiomiL' crisis diul 
th L - Illume Is slivred between the Government, 
the .University Grunts Committee uit(l the uni¬ 
ter dries themselves, u select purliuiiicutciry enm- 
tutttde reported this week. 

Tlui Commons Select Cdnunittee on Science 
ami Tec It tin logy bus been examining (lie effects 
nf iiit'lution on university research fur the pu*i 
jL'jr. In its report, juiblislied yesterday, it cun- 
dudes that the principal crisis in the in liver <i- 
ties is one uf confidence in tite future: “The 
universities know they arc unlikely tu return 
M iupid growth. They need assurance chut they 
ate not in u rapid downward spiral.*' 

Among other proposals, the committee puts 
forward the controversial suggestion .thm science 
piMgnulnates should gut higher maintenance 
grunts titan post graduates in social science and 
the Iminatiilies 

"We believe that a system of differential 
gruiin for science postgraduates would provide 
tin- research councils with a practical and valu¬ 
able tiiul to assist in the encouragement uf 
rcie.ifch in priority areas ", it argues. 

It suggests the'research councils .should pro¬ 
vide *• tnpping-u j awards ” for postgrad iiulc stu¬ 
dents in priority research areas, nut gues on 
tu point out that potential employers must also 
provide suita ble In centives. - ... 

-“THlTSclence Research Council should only 
I ruv-de ropplnv-up grants after full cnnsultatimi 
with the industries concerned; these industries 
-Mould tifler eouaily attractive salaries to Clio 
KliSfic " WW * - e,, * ilieent Who benefit from the 

> tercc of the coninlittee’s argument 

in mat tltc custom ary measures used to coni- 
“!l ,vc . rs,t /^ 2 1 ' co&t tecreastc were inade 
quite tn deut with the unprecedented inflation 

Home-based 
applicants 
favoured 
by polys 

by David Hencke- .i 
A (irustic shortage of student nccom- 
niijdatiuii is forcing a numbor of 
pmytHnmcs to give priority • to . 
mime-based applicants for the first 
(title since the polytechnics were 
established in 1965. . - . , 

p Sir Alex Smith, chairman of the 
committee of Directors of Polytech- 
ntes. said -this week that the trend 
towards home-based places, could 
now be inevitable. 

Inquiries by The THES Hus week 
•bowed.rhat at least four of the... 

?• poly technics—-Tcept, ■ ShefT,.., 

"«o.' l MnicliMter-* and'.Llvefpttol*^. 

•tit .be expanditig. their telgke of , 
^»«-.bnsed students this year. 

, l i Tr ent; and Sheffield the rise 


seen in J974, and that the universities the UG( 
and the Department of Education and Sciniiv 
were, all prepared to protect umlergruduDic 
activities of the universities.’’ 

It argues uumistukahly that universities shouUl 
he treated differently from tlie resr nf the edit- 
canon sysroin : “The evidence suggesis iluu both 
ilie piiS and the UGC tend to a.ssiliuc ihji uni¬ 
versity costs .should lie assessed primarily in 
terms nf the teaching fund inn.... YVu dn nor be¬ 
lieve that the diffeieuces between miivershie-. 
and oilier parts of the system ure sufficientl> 
recognised and consider that the wider tinti dim) 
importance of research slum Id couitiiuilv lie 
borne in mind when assessing expenditure." 

The report goes on to suy rhul the UGC seems 
to allocate money to the universities chiefly .on 
the husi.s of student numbers und that whatever 
the circuntstmices tlie universities are expected 
to give priority to leuching at tlie expense of re¬ 
search. * 

It is critical of the UGC attitude: "We are 
not convinced that tlie UGC's attitude in them* 
circutmiaiiccN is consistent with the intmuinns 
of Farlittmeiu in voting money to them to Jistri 
Inite to the universities as centres uf advanced 
education mid research. 

" In our view, these intentions are not heiiv* 
sutisiled if, as the UGC admits, the impuct uf 
financinl. .shortuges is allowed to full dispropor¬ 
tionately and indiscriminately on tlie research 
activities of the universities". 

It goes on tn suy that the UGC and DES must 
adopt a more flexible attitude tn student num¬ 
bers If university research (9 to be maintained : 
‘ I) the only way nf achieving this is to reduce 
the throughput of students, or further to reduce 
the student growth targets, the UGC should be 
prepared 10 make this clear to the Secretary of 
State and to plead the special needs of tlie re¬ 
search, base 

• The Medical Research Council warned' this 
week thut it might run out of money before 
the end of the present financinl year os a result 



Sin<ri.ton 11 moa.Miics in lidp 11 uiverity l esetirtU ; 

• the L>c pit 1 intent of Education a ml Science and the 
University Grams Committee should acknowledge 
the liupurtmiL-c of both tlie teaching and the 
research activities ot the universities ; 

• die University Grants Cuinmlltoc- and the univer¬ 
sities sliijiihi seek m ensure that if uttlvitics huve 

tu he reduced, research should nut-he arbitrarily 
sacrificed In urilor tu maintain a pre-ordained 
level uf si 11 dent n um her a ; 

• the lloxc-ui-tli Cuunells slmutd actively review 
tlicir I'nni-ilies to ensure tlnit maxim uni possible 
support und encourage men t Is given to those 
areas uf resenrcli which they consider hi lie nf 
>;icutest |ir«/mjii- and t<i lie in the nntiomil need ; 

• it ihi- IKaC “ linen-" ni SLi|>[ioi't fur resuarcli 
com]aues in be weakened llie Resenrcli Councils 
xlimilil adiipi as Uevlhle an nttitiidu as puss 1 Me 
t< 1 wards the Indirect xiippnrl nf rltai u flour ’* 
front ttielr own funds, piutk 11 lariy in new anil 
I liter-disc Iptlnary areas wlure ilie’ ** Ilnio ’* bus 
lint yet bruit evt.dil I shed ; 

• the nniversities slnmlil review their own reie.iiclt 
prill rules and explore Hie possibilities uf Inler- 
dt-iiimiiiuntul sharing of rcsuiurcs and muiljviwer 
In linin' In avnld tlie uiitturiii dll mi mi nf research 
i-1 fort ; 

• the Departinent uf Kdncutlnn mid Science slum Id 
not expect und -the universities shun Id nut 
accept, uruwtii targets fur .student numheri 
"Mich, unless there ts u sudden impruvement liv 
(lie Ciuiiomk sit Hath m, emdd only he achieved at 
the expense uf the universities* research 
inrtlvltius ; und 

• ir real red 111 quits In the level uf university 
activity ure considered necessary, they arc 
accuini'niilcd liv ns strung a gdiirantcu us |ms>lhlc 
thut the reduced level of activity will he main¬ 
tained. 

nf cumpuiixuting restMirdi grunt holders for ptico 
inflution. 

Dr W. M. Heiulcrsun, secretary nf tlie Agri- , 
culiiir.il Ut-semch Council and chairman of the 
Heads «»’ Kcsenrch Councils Committee, suit! this 
week he believed all five research councils would 
have to give .similar win-nidgs when their expen¬ 
diture reviews were completed. 

Scientific lie search in British Universities 
(Commons puper 504), second rupoit from, the 
select committee on .science and technology, 
HMSO, 6Sp. _ 

UGC sets up 
‘hardship fund’ 
for students 

by Sue Reid 

A special fund, believed to total 
nearly £750,000, has been set up by 
the University Grants.Committee to 
give urgent' financial help to stu¬ 
dents facing hardship as a result 
of the £70 increase in tuition fees. 

The UGC. is making finances 
available to allow universities to 
waive the new fee increase's com¬ 
pletely in certain cases. ;£ach uni-, 
varsity ltus been offered a maximum 
figure- Sums range from a massive 
£270,000 at Loudon to approxi¬ 
mately £12,000 at smaller universi¬ 
ties. 

The fund, Which -the UGC hopes 
will primarily assist overseas stu* 
dents With limited finances linked 
tb dip old ifep sp'Ucfufd. is : J.n ; adcfl* 

t(6nto' the recurrent'-UGC granttu 
universities. Help inny also he eivdn 
to home; students without official 
grant' support., 

, Sir. Frederick Dalntop, chairman' 
of the UGC, sui|l this week that the 
special fund was a “once qml for 
all ” tactic. ■*' a '■ 

The tuition fees for British gradu¬ 
ates wore raised in' March by 100 
:per, cent 'to'£’140. Overseas student' 
fees went up from £250 to £.120, 
an increase tlmt will swell Govern¬ 
ment Income liy more than> 
EfcSni, 

The universities, mntiv. of which 
.already mnke .limited • funds dvaih 
Able to (tlleviute student itardsliip, 
huve .welcomed -the extra . f{notice, 
•and nmiiy ■ mhy ttsk tha UGC • fpr 
more funds. -. 

bulford University, which •lias, 
been offered £12,0tiU,' has already 
told rhe UGC this sinn Is Inadequate.. 
It has requested, o further £6,000. 

' Among the> Unlvesalties 'Where. 
finances .hove been made available 
are. Bradford (£13,000), Leicester 
(£6,000)j Manchester (£36,000), the 
-University of Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology (£2G,00Ci) 
and Sheffield (£19,000). 
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Teacher training see-saw 
weighted on FE side 


Student prospectus paints | News in brief 
affectionate portrait 


by I.«iui<i Kiiiifmiin 

’J’hr Jitimhi-i «*f IiwIk-ix in rnllcKeit 
of Furiher idnnninn hv nimoAl 
4,000 iri 1*174, while the number of 
U'uihtiA in colleges of t-ducaiion 
frll hy a bum St JO. 

Tha-te facts aie itvwltil in the 
Jutept volume of. Statistic* of Edu¬ 
cation Off 3, Volume 4 Teachers, 
published by the Department of 
Education and Science which in¬ 
cludes n lahle covering the lust two 
years. 

The Matlsticf show that between 
J&nunry 1974 nnd January 1975, the 
' number of full-time teachers in fur¬ 
ther education ruse from 60,558 to 
64,541, while in the same period 
the number of full-time college of 
education teachers fell front 7,6.19 
10 7,173. 

The proportion of graduate 
'teachers in further education nlsn 
rose unite considerably in 1972-73. 
I'lOviMonal estimates show, that 
their-net proportionate increase in 
•1972-73 was fi.9 per cent. Their 
inflow was 13.1 per cent nnd their 
net oniflow 6.2. 

The proportion of grndnate tea¬ 
chers in colleges of education also 
rose slightly In the Mime year 
by 3.3 per cent. The inflow was 


Full time I cachen at Bittnsley Col¬ 
lege ol Technology and the School 
of Art are thrciitouing a work to 
itile from next Monday unless they 
make progress in negotiatiiins with 
the incal authority over (heir con¬ 
ditions of service. 

A delegation including Mr Mike 
Blokes, the chairman of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Teachers in Technical 
InstVtuiiQn’s local branch, met. mom- 
her« of it sub-ctVmpsHrte of Barnsley 
Metropolitan Council and the chair- 
man of the education committee, Mr 
Jim Bedford, on Wednesday. 

The 160 teachers are trying to 
reach, agreement locally over the 
ATlTn naiional conditions of ser¬ 
vice document, which was signed in 
February, but by Wednesday had 
rod with no success. . 

In accordance with the national 
agreement, they - want the admini¬ 
strative duty period before and 
offer rfteir 3S» weeks* teaching cut 
from ihree weeks .to two, a reduc¬ 
tion in teaching hours, and payment 
. for standing in for sick colleagues. ‘ 

Mr Stokes said : !’The cover fdr 
•ICk leaye. is the main bone of con- 
lentioa, We normally: cover for a 
: ;«tek colleague -for one month with* 
out payment, whereas kinder the 
national agreement if,, a ' colleague 
fa sick for more than Three days we 
should get ptlid fo> every dny of his 
absence**. -j V 

•: ..He added that the majority of loi&i 
tutors af the college Were working 
the maximum number of teaching 
hours specified in the national 
agreement, and wanted to secure the 

minimum,. 

If. no ptogreea Is ’ made' with the 
authority.' the Jocal branch 1 members 
-Yrlll work, itij -accordance, with die 
iaotlopidl ngreement, 'andthe ATTPs 
oxotuilye Ti Hkely to back, thetn In 
agnations. ; - 


h.2 per rent nnd the net outflow 
b.9 per cunt. . . 

The number of mludenls-on-Initial 
training courses deer eased-' from 
120,0(10 to J 18.000 between 1972 and 
1973, reflecting a fall of About 3,000 
in the number of admissions. "This 
■fall (lectured very largely outside 
the postgradimfe training courses, 
in which there was very little varia¬ 
tion between the two years. 

Students admitted to courses of 
initial tmining Fell from 50,632 in 
1972 to 47.894 in 1973, while those 
admitted to niisigradtmie courses 
fell only slightly ■ from 10,365 to 
10,252. 

Miss Elibelli Taylor, assistant 
secretary of the Association of Tea¬ 
chers iff Colleges and Departments 
of Education, said that she thought 
snmc of the drop in the numbers 
of full-time M«ff in the colleges of 
education could be accounted for 
by the fact that some mergers be¬ 
tween colleges and polytechnics 
hud already taken place. For ex¬ 
ample, in the case of the merger 
between Nottingham College of 
Education and Trent Polytechnic, 
former college staff were no longer 
listed as college lecturers. 

Statistic/ of Education 1973, Vol¬ 
ume 4, Teachers , HMSO, price 
£3.65. 


Mr Short looks 
to the future 

The new diversified colleges of edu¬ 
cation will lmve a much more posi¬ 
tive' role in higher education than 
ever before, Mr Ed ward Short, MP, 
Lord President of Bede College's 
council, said lust Saturday. 

Speaking at the annual dinner in 
Durham, he said the colleges’ new 
role outside teacher training offered 
striking opportunities. . 

The recent slackening in overall 
demand Tor higher education might 
reflect the world recession or per¬ 
haps suggested that increasing num¬ 
bers of school leavers found the 
type of course traditionally offered 
unattractive. 

“In such a situation there are 
potentially great rewards to be 
reaped by. institutions able to bring 
a new and distinctive approach to 
the planning and introduction of 
new courses , he,said.. 

. As newcomers to general higher 
education, the former colleges of 
education had a considerable advan¬ 
tage if. they could me their uniquely 
close contacts with the schools to 
influence what they could offer. 

" The Initiative, resourcefulness 
and determination which they have 
shown Id the past give every, reason 
to suppose that they will rise to the 
challenge And will exercise* a pro¬ 
found influence on the future pat¬ 
tern of higher education in this 
country.” 

Earlier, Mr Short said~th* aban¬ 
donment oE the monotechnic .contort 
for teaching training was'long over¬ 
due. Intending teachers now would 
study, in a less • monastic environ¬ 
ment, training alongside-other stu¬ 
dents with quite different career 
aspirations, giving them a wider 
perspective, . 

.. The expansion of In-service apd 
induction training would; bring>,the 
colleges, the schools and their staffs 
to a closer' rqppori-and- understand- 


by David Walker 

An alternative prospect us from- 
Manchester Univetsity Miidtmle has 
painted an affactionale picture of 
life there with only a few minor 
criticisms nbniu accommodation nnd 
money problems. 

Produced for ihe second year in 
conjunction with the students union 
at the university of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology, 
the prospectus will be sent to 
sechool to give intending under¬ 
graduates an unofficial version of 
courses and facilities. 

Unlike a cihh rovers ini alternative 
prospectus at Cambridge University 
three yours ago, this 150-page pros¬ 
pectus avoids sniping and sweeping 
criticism, concent rating instead on 
detailed description of courses and 
entry requirements. It seeks to allay 
many of the anxieties sixth formers 
might have. 

The authors say : “ Official pros- 
ectusds all look very similar 


I •rT-iTTvM l 


some people. The staff, and usually 
the professors in a department have 
ro approve the content. We feel (hat 
no truthful or accurate knowledge 
of a university can be gained, with¬ 
out knowing what the students (the 


consumersj'rhink of such an'institu¬ 
tion 

T|he. authors strive to he even- 
handed .in bestowing prnise and 
criticism. Aboqt the French dep¬ 
artment, for example, iht.v say that 
due to its size human contact is not 
always 6asy. -However, students get 
9 good, solid literalure degree in a 
lively dty where, there is plenty 
of .student activity.. 

Liberal studies in science gets u 
glowing write up. The department 
is said to be warm and friendly and 
the subject lauded as a whole edu¬ 
cation foi* those -who .have done 
sclehce A Igvel but feel a little re¬ 
stricted by •"straight.’* science.' 

The information nbout accommo¬ 
dation is detailed. Students are udd 
which pans of Manchester are 
accessible by bus and how frequent 
the buses are. The information is 
useful for those going to ihe univer¬ 
sity's Hardy Farm residences which 
are “ virtually out in the country.” 

Edited by a former education 
officer of the students union, Mr 


to be a simple collation uf Modems’ 
own views. It concludes that the 
opinions of 2,000 students are as 
likely to provide a true picture of 
a university's life than Ittvi.sii and 
seductive public relations brochures. 



An international ceramics symposium at Cardiff College of Art, which 
finished last Saturday, brought together artists from Hungary, Japan, 
Belgium, Sweden, Austria, the USSR and Britain for four weeks of 
discussion and creative work. A selection of the work produced, includ¬ 
ing the exhibit pictured above by Mrs Pamela Salter of Wolverhampton 
College of Art, is on show at the college’s gallery and will be available 
- for tour in galleries in Wales and later in England. 


Ins (JP each 1 other’s needs and pr.ob 
Itsmg • ...• 


Voluntary workers 
praised instudy \ 

A. social Scientist from Lancaster 
University has -just '.completed: a 
study fhat suggests government and 
locgl. authorities have underestima¬ 
te d.lhe 'contribution voluntary 
social worker? can make to help the 
deprived. qnd- socially inadequate.' 


lessor Roger Hadley, head of tho 
social adminisrration department at 
.Lancaster has found, thqt tvolumai-y 
work could be a useFul addition - to 
professional social workers 1 ! 'effort^, 
The- study Is published in a new 
hook from Alien and uni win. Across 
the Generations-: -Old ' People tut 
Young Volunteers 1(3.95 and £6, 


Students td strike 
over grants 

Plans.. for rent strikes by the 
140,000 students ip halls • uf resi¬ 
dence ac universities Orel polytech¬ 
nics were announced by the National 
Union of Students last week. 

The NUS says that this year’s 
grant increase of 22' per cent Is 
not enough to cover the larger In¬ 
creases in hall fees,-some of which- 
will rise tq more than £500' a yeah 

' The NUS calculates that students 
can only afford to spend a £400 
maximum on fees, since this leaves 
only £340 Of a -fuli'grnqt to spend 
books, clothes, fares and, vrtten 
-not included ki fees, meals.; > 


Writer wins 
fellowship 

Mr Alan Spence, a short 
ter who works in the hwS 
Napier College, Edinburgh,]JLS 
appointed fellow in creetSe JS 
at Glasgow University. • • 

He succeeds Mr WiflW'J 
.Turner, who held rhe- 
since 1973. Mr Spence Jlffi 
a regular teacher but stuileou,: 
be free to consult him. y 

Reactor to dose ! 

The Atomic Energy . Authority 
decided to close the DounimL 1 
reactor in 1976 when the newt' 
ger prototype reactor couhsc' 
full power. } 

The closure means the c-ad dj 
16-yetir era of research in dttti, 
ing rhe technology of fart rta*' 
Ht Dotinreay. It will-also have iJ 
effect on employment pfOJrtiiiT 
its experimental, reactor l-wd’y . 
inent. 1 : • • ? j 

Information chief , - i 

Miss Jennifer Trice has i v 
appointed chief inforntRiioo oft- 
at the Department of Ediicefictt'' 
Science. She succeeds Mr I)' 
Cowen who is retiring. > 

Safety officer appoints! 

Cambridge University has 
a full-time safety officer u pf 
a series of measures recewljw, 
to bring it in line with.the Hu', 
and Safety at Work Act,-1514; 

A new committee for tafaij - ’. 
cautions will advise univercityic 
orities on all matters of saftt]. 
occupational health. 

t i' 

Scientific evaluation • 

The first year of a new BSc a*'- 
modular degree at NoriM* If 
don Vo ly technic ha* revtm • 
appreciable difference 1 In win' 
mice between students wiihnu 
more science A levels and w; 
with one science and one « J f . 
’non-science A levels. A lay U; • 
101 students showed a 'stawji 
cess rate in both categories. E|. 

Training eats up budget |. 

The Hotel and Caieripg TrjjC 
Board hns ngreed to pay ou ] 
of almost £2Jm this year, lat-l; ( 
above its budget 
largely due lo the high 
claims made by the IruJnmy -. 

the planning of training. -Jj; 

The board’s, programme UP-. 
mote syateniutlc training 
and reiering imliisiry if '“tS' 
stage' hut ulready 3(KkO(w P^Tv- 
involved. - K 

Drama crosses bonte |. 

The National StudonC Drt*-® 
vnl moves-to Scotland- wr 
lime next year when n . t , 
celebrate its 21st birtMjjj.. 
festival, to bo directed hr* 1 ... 
Wolfe, is to run » 

The three major t \ 

tho Royal Lyceum :• 

Young . Lyceum njin i 

Theatre, all lqi. : f. 

NJew jobs researcS 

A new committee bas bft^c : 

to - advise the TraiiMt-^ [, 
A«gency oa Its £ 





L,, 1 :'-. :-' ji,;; 7 i~ 

! Aberdeen University is to ije 'the 

? ' 'cnjtie for iHo Offshore Eiirqpd coh¬ 
erence, yvhich will bring together 
mttjor figures in the oil industry 
Jrom all ovbr 1 rhe worlds- The cop- 
’ , f etence fro ttt.. Septdreber . 16.; to 19, 
:.M ; 'bpfafr held: in conjiinction with 
. : tW Offshore Europe exhibition, . 

.Ihe university will- house 1,600 
. pwjpltj,. about 1,000 of whpin will be 
- tlWegates Aipd .the 1 : ffetir involved In 
4he exhlbltidn, which -ha* attracted 
itjbout '■ 600 erttibiloce; The confei^ 
• «nc© « 8 oim will be held at.the 


to the world’s oil industry 


i- 'i : ''•■‘■'V. 

c*ntlaies on * European, offshore-, pil 
exp(orAtloh rtnd-prqductida, and lit . 
. particular On woyViii^>lflq.-Norih Sea; ■ 
; The - J einphaWi|- is bn tqchnjcgl . 
papers, andtfbbre Will be' ; sesgimis ; 
rin exploration, .drilling; installation,' 
XaundHtlanSt. • geology, , gbvernn^ent. 
regulations, development and opera¬ 
tions,; and [protection and ihe eovlr- - 
bnirient.- 
The ■ cortrerehce ; la sponsored, by 
the Institute of petooleunj: i-he Inter? 


<n«i.*Mi8oi»« Wiltet .the 
vnlveraiiy Arid tHe L ekiiibH4on pt Hie’ 
Bridge <rt, Dbfl shows found’- on- inb 




■uie society Tor jUhdorvfater Techno- 
H: Jpgy.anflihejVnderwate^ Engiheer- 
jpg Gratip;-The exhibiriop j*. ;eh6n- 
^red by the?,A&btfntlofe of -BiHisb 
iv gceaddfegABL- iadtolriojI! rind /' ihe 
, J^aAufqriwjriSfi; 


: 1 ' 1 -Ii" ?i' v v .i ■ -'.i' i :;t . r 

and CnrurfcCtors' serylrig s titt''briro- 
leum arid process’TbriU&ritfrBoth 
' confer once jnd * e'rii 1 bi ti orf are pro- 
.- by yrfshore ServfaeA Maga- 

' ^6 confererict facilities bf Aben 
detm- Unlvertity vonlrjbute to the 
osiahllsnment of the city ns a centre ' 
suitable for IntehmUbnet gatherings. 
But while final preparations were In 
hand lit' Aberdeen, the i*olb of: the 
university in research rotated to oil 
ttevelopmohts, and ihe question of 
the Initiation and financing of Such 
research, has been ,the subject of 
public debate elsewhere. V' 

1 ’‘The .University of Aberdeen is 
now ^widely recognized as: a centre 
■OL North -Sea oil-■ research •, and. 
•’Scholars Iropv pH oyer tlie world 
J . '■ " V i'.'- '■ 

.■*- -i;-. 


write to us, visit us, rind come to 
work With us”. Dr Robert Moore, 
**■* jOcturer in sociology at the- 
university, to}d - delegates at tho 
annual meedna of the British Asso- 

gJlSjJL , fo F. f ® Advancement of 
Science, which was held at’ Surrey 
University from August 26 to Sep¬ 
tember 2.' He was speaking at a 
general - symposium on the work of 
.the research councils, in response 
to a paper by Professor F. M. Mar¬ 
tin,; professor of social admliilstra- 
Lion at- Glasgow University, and a 
member of the Social Science Re¬ 
search Council's advisory committee. 
P^fessor, Martinis- paper outlined 
ibe SSRC 8 interest in the social and, 
economic consequences of North Sea 
oil.. - 


UH 14 n j«*rv 

and developmcnf Pfe'-ingi 
agency is the P , x0Cl ^l^ral»^! ' 
Manpower Services 
poneible foC train 1 j s 

ment in ,Engtan«> *** 

. .The committee- "JJ 
research aupportOdLJJJ jB"P* f 
should only he Wf 1 Sf £ 
with practical- needi > .. y 

problems. \ J L- ; f. 

OH game ref up : 

Robert Got-dpn’s"TnStij t,, J c %l 

S.i” A £ r fe w ^l 

fdr a second yeari : : _, 

"In cortjtmction 

Journal , * loc0 L,T &^ 
will. invite. 
schools, furtive 
local government 8 ^ 

firms lo compete 

' ...-*.l- - U ■- l‘ t ‘ 
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Lord Bowden attacks CVCP s green 
paper’ on postgraduate education 


Two mechanical engineers, Ivan Ivannvitch Artobolcvskli, a member 
of Russia’s Academy of Sciences (left), und-Jacub Pieter den Hartog, 
head of die department of engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, were awarded die honorary degrees of Doctor of Science 
by Newcastle University on Monriny. 

" ' •— m ' f —■ ■ « ’ i ■■ — -■ »^i 

Medicine still most attractive 
subject for top students 


by David Walker 

Medicine u(tracts the highest prn- 
iinrnun nf A level " high fliers", 
moukIi it is closely followed by F-ug- 
IhU and modern languages, accord¬ 
ing to figures Issued this week hy 
the Universities Central Council on 
Admissions. 

Nearly a third of students 
accepted in medicine and dentistry 
and in modern and ancient lan¬ 
guages last year got a minimum of 
one A grude and two B grades at A 
level. Many got three As. 

History and science subjects came 
uext with over a fifth of students 
accepted act ting top A level results. 

Th$pc jjguyes are-explained else¬ 
where hi tilt: 'Statistical Supplement 
lo UCCA’s Twelfth Report. ' Modi- 
due. dentistry and pharmacy are all 
heavily oversubscribed. Last year, 
fur example, over 250 per cent more 
students than in 1970 named den- 
tutry as their preferred subject. By 
contrast over 10 per cent fewer 
students preferred physics than four 
yourj ago. 

History was slightly less popular 
latt year than jn 1973 as were socio¬ 
logy and geography. By contrast, 
economics was preferred by 3 per 
cent more students. Chemistry was 
nearly half as popular as In 1970. 
Little change i s shown in the com- 
• position of the student body. A 
sample oF-All the British candidates 
applying showed that half came 
trom state schools. Just over a fifth 
applied from public and direct grant 
schools and 15 per cent were from 
technical and other further educa¬ 
tion colleges. 

. The figures fpr parental jobs con- 
(armed to expected patterns. Of the 
tota| number of candidates accepted 
oy universities just over a third-had 
parents in the professions’; IS per 
cem came from administrative and 
n, T , i 8 ® e k ia backgrounds.- 

1 The nest background for success 
im m m i Sl0ns a military one. 

2 i he flexed forces make up 
«my 0.3 per cent of the total rjum- 
_ er of males aged 45-59 years In the 


1971 census, candidates front such 
backgrounds made up nearly 2 per 
cent uf the tutul accepted.' 

1« (lie farms uttd fuc lories there 
was an inverted relationship between 
the proportion of on occupational 
group in the population at large 
mid the proportion of candidates 
uccepied. Engineering workers made 
up over 15 per cent of men but 
their sons and daughters were only 
just over 7 per cem of those 
accepted into university. 

Traditional patterns show in other 
UCCA tables. Women are still more 
successful in arts subjects thun 
scionccs. Une sample showed that 
while Imlf the total of those getting 
three subjects tit A level were scien¬ 
tists less thun a third of the women 
were in this category. Conversely, 
34 per cent of the women who were 
accepted did three arts A levels 
against only 10 per cent of the men, 
Science A levels are shown to 
be popular. Half the candidates 

a ted did at least two science A 
; g third did at least two arts 
A levels and 5 per cent did at least 
two social science A levels. 

Science subjects by and large 
• secure an easier passage for A-levcl 
university entrants. The . propor- 
tioh of (he total with three science 
subjects who were accepted was 
nearly 80 per,cent. Those with three 
arts subjects accepted reached just, 
over 75 per cent. 

Women going to university Were 
slightly younger . than .men, with 
nearly 6 per cent. admitted when 
aged only 17 years and 69 per cent 
aged under 19. For men these 
figures were nearly 5 per cent and 
63 per cem. . . 

Applicants through UC(JA who 
succeed in getting into university to 
read their favoured subject ate in 
a minority. Total applications to 
,UCCA last year reached nearly 
12G,000 but of those only 50.000 were 
accepted for their preferred subject. 
Statistical Supplement to the 
Twelfth Report 1973-74, UCCA, 
Cheltenham, Gios GLSO 1HY £1.25. 


Industry design ‘needs fine art’ 


, Sir Mislia Black, Professor Emeritus 
•C'.tiie Royal Cdllege of Art, has. 
advocated a strong'link - between 
• *“du*u , la| design and the fine arts. 

. “e says.he;.hut revised jils earlier 
Cpmiojj that, industrial design owes 
allegiance .oiiTy-tqLj^tiSi-neering, 

Writing .in the magazine!'Design 
recently . Sir Misha said , he was no t 
8 ' ‘Raring away from die 

antUltibn-to change industrial design - 
education uitp a'tight academic dis¬ 
cipline to a tuoi-e liberal view of how 
.designers should'.be educated, ■ 

' He now'; felt- that ■-industrial 
“^signers -needed• a different■ ;currl- • 

’CU 1 utu ; ro iia, bligt' . appropriate to 
ineeli&p'lpat, ‘ertgh; 
was an eisentJal com! 

' JKrPr- JffN! .indiiglrial [design 
an “l Hte Jfine ^-ts. '- -i,' -." .. v.;. 

S - i'fiibp.-’aaid tjie' stidees^ of the 

55?^ P.’erigh ^a t 

schools: Qf; 

1 ; in 1 :: Britain mtS; 

-^^"5: P DrUh$: ch^'.b^tweqn |U* - 


fine arts end design not being 
severed. 

If aesthetic ,concents were, effep- 
.tively combined, vyitn a developing 
knowledge of engineering. tech¬ 
nology. social need and marketing 
necossity the; industrial designer 
was set on a -path. which would, 
enable him to play an Unrestricted' 
ride in industry. 

„ .Sir Misha added, however, thd(, 
the technical specialization of ii}- 
dustriaf designers as in mechanical 
engineering, and .agreement ' had 
been-reached between the RCA aud> 
the imperial College of Science and. 
Technology over flic setting up 6f 
:'a joint master's degrpo'for mechan¬ 
ical engineering, graduates. 

This .would-'be established once, 
financial and ad mini strative pvpb- 
leips were resolved. Meanwhile, 
tlie;. RCA, cpntiktqSd to Invite 
..graduate engineers, to jojn. Up owii.' 
tyro-year 'master's degree course ip 
; iiidctsgrlal design'. v .. , '. • 

He said there jtvas -hA need' id 
« Britain :fo>- any major 'increase:'ip; 
■■the number of strident- industrial'’ 
■ de^ltfnCis.. The total should remain 
. d’■ ml.iiiite.. fraction Qf. eUgiyeCring 
.jwiwii'm,. / : vt..'' 


hy Sue Reid 

A _ senior ac.'duitiic and cx-Labnur 
Miiiistu-r uf Education has strongly, 
criticized the uiuin proposals of thu 
'* green paper ” on postgraduate edu¬ 
cation- recently published by the 
Commit tee uf Vice-Chancellors and 
Piincipiils. Lord Bowden, principal 
of tile Univursity of Manchester 
Institute uf Science and Technology^ 
oppuset the CVCP's chief and con- 
trovorsial view that all students 
wishing to uuderuiku postgraduate 
resciircli should be encouraged to du 
so at. public expense. 

In a letter to-Sir Derman Christo- 
plierstin, vice-cliancelloc of Durham 
university and chairman of the 
CVCF working group which pro- 
duccil the repoit. Lord Bowden this 
week, cl aimed that while he admired 
the present postgraduate system of 
education lie believed parts of il 
were a waste of both human resour¬ 
ces dud capital plant. 

He maintained that although 
pus t|p'ii duate research might be 
suired tu the education of the next 
general in ii nf university dons, the 
universities themselves* would be 
damaged and the professions upset 
jf it was necessarily considered the 
host Inriti of training for the many 
other prntussioil*. 

. Lutd Jlnivtleii said tlim life out¬ 
side university made demands tm 
people quite unlike those in aivido- 
mic life. He maiinuiiicd that post- 
gi-iidoute experience in universities 
was inadequate us a prepuraiiou fur 
the Hfe of .a professional man. 

Taking engineering students as u» 
exiiiiiplv, he said the sooner most 
student* went into industry nnd 
leuriit in fiqlu their own battles. 


Nine million more 
teachers needed by 
1985—college head 

World demand for qualified teach¬ 
ers is expected to jump by nine 
million in the next 10. years while 
Britain is planning to halve its own 
teacher-training programme, Mr 
James Porter, pri'ncipqi of Bulmer- 
she College’ of Higher Education, 
wo rued.This week. 

Mr Porter has just returned from 
thu 35tli session . of the . Unesco 
International Conference oh Educa¬ 
tion at Grineva where lie was vice- 
chairman oE a commission on in- 
service training.- •• 

He said that a number of over¬ 
seas countries, particularly in Africa 
and Latin America, were severely 
.critical of Britain’s decision to re- j 
duce places and close 13 colleges at j 
a ' time of -enormous demands for I 
teachers in third world countries 
because of-tlie rising birth rate. 

11 There could be considerable 
opportunities for both Britain and 
other countries in offering places 
to overseas students aqd in partici¬ 
pating in, establishing in-service and 
initial tram Ing schemes abroad. 

“ Between now and 1985 Unesco 
estimates ilmt rhe world population 
of teachers will .have to increase 
from 18.6 million- in 1970 to 27.3 
million. That increase does not 
take account of any improvements 
jn the Standards of education in 
developing countries. It will merely 
keep u'p with tile increased ■ birth 
..rate;”' •-;.’■ • • 

■■ Ml* 'Porter - said <nitmy of .the 
developing countries had changed 
their attitude towards employing 
foreigners. "There was a, time 
when such teachers employed by 
newly .emergent regimes would have 
been advised to pack up their bags’ 1 
arid go hornet Now countries are 
interested hi employing teachers 
wherever they, crime ji oin.” ' ' f - ^ 

4PUi6 ’ --conference unanimously 
agreed a motion calling for the in- 
trnducrlqii of In-service training of. 


to riutke decisions and accept thu 
cuu>ieri i leuciLS tl io hut ter it was for 
i ho in. 

I'lic CVCP "green paper” said 
there were strong reasons for 
iiiaiiituinifig a substantial jaropor- 
tinti of uvL-rsens students in tlie uni¬ 
versities. hut changes in the poli¬ 
tical and economic climate in emit 
“ioy xlioiiid [iay inure than home 
students. This is u point that Lord 
Bowden cook up in llic letter, 
rule-used tu tlie THES this week, 

He -ii'tilled time the postgraduate 
schools would U^vu cullapsed If it 
had not bueit far the enormous in- 
Crouses in the number of foreign 
postgtMduute students in recent 
years, hue said the CVCP view thut 
rorotgn students made postgraduates 
cuuiaus at university possible con¬ 
st iuited a curious form of uccnmit- 
ing. 

" Hid cost tu the British taxpayer 
of every |mstgnu!tiate student must 
be ut least £:l ,000 a year, and if one 
mokes ddequruc ullownnccs for the ’ 
overhend cost of tlie plant nnd build¬ 
ings, tlie tutu I cost must bo nearer 
ER.IMH1, to whirli a studenc ciiinii- 
butes » couple uf hundred pnumis ”, 
said l.nrd (towslen. 

'' To pLopk- who complain nf tlie 
differentials between the fries paid 
hy llriti-.lt students nnd foreign 
.students, i nay tlut the British tax¬ 
payer is puying 115 per cunt uf edu¬ 
cating :i ti>iei>’ii stiiileut, and 97 per 
cent Fur an l’.ii^li-.lmmii.” 

. Thu .decline in the mmilier nf 
Briton-, hi pustyi uduute scluiuls wlm 
wouitl liter serve in productive in¬ 
dustry had Iil-oii sudden, unexpected 
and dcv.isr.itin^ { I.oid Bruvden said. 
At his nivii univetsity n course in 
electric p*i'aer nans miss ion, which in 


myduCMpn of in-service training of. 
l0ucb er 4i .Wf Porter added. . 

. One result, of this agreement 
could he'that more undordoyoloped 
count ties would appoel to die World 
Bank for funds to start In-service 
schumes'to boost the quality of tea-. 
idier training t6 meet world demand.. 

Mr Porter added, that.he planned 
to visit Indonesia whero. the World 
Bank had already given 6 loan to 
start -teacher training programmes, j 

Science in Ulster 

Thi-do new dipVpmd courses for serv¬ 
ing science, teachers are jo bo 
laqitvhed by the New University of 
Ulster. They covcc physics; chemis¬ 
try arid mathematics and cun be 
-.vti«di»d on a full or part time basis. 


thu past liati ulw.ivs lulniiitcd ,i few 
foreign students, now utuucteti 
mostly foreigner j. This'year’s class 
had only one Briton and 25 foreign 
students. 

He RUiintniited that British stu¬ 
dents were now reluctant to live in 
poverty on inadequate grams while 
they studied courses which prepared 
them for uuderpuid jobs. 

- If salaries In industry were as 
good as they were in other countries 
students might be willing to finance 
themselves liy lount, ho suggested. 
But today there was un incentive so 
why should -students burden them¬ 
selves with unnecessary debt ? . 

“We cannot take it for granted 
any longer that it is mu- duty to 
educate our industrial competitors, 
nor con we assume tlie British tax- 
payor will pay fur it." 

Unless pustgradtiatc ’ cohrxes 
ware .reformed and British students 
persuaded chat this form tof edu¬ 
cation ivms worth having tile ivhole 
industrial much in e might collapse 
and rhu universities with it. 

He pruixed the professions (hut 
indny incorj Mira tod training in work 
siciKuimiK uud highlighted " medi¬ 
cine nnd in tv hs classic examples. 
Ip- the cuxo of engineers lie wus 
uneasy at tlie ideu of too much pure 
i-tfsc.ii di if it prolonged their 
adolescence. 

Wliiiu posigruduiitc resentch In 
science and teclmoln;>y played a 
vititi role in any modern industrial 
.Mute academic engineer? / should 
’ have u part in phty in indti&ti-y. It 
nften happened, Itu said, that' the 
moxt effective luiks lieiivoc-n 'indus¬ 
try rind universities were based on 
research, ‘development and innova¬ 
tion. 


Gamesmanship still helps 
entry chances, AMA says 


liy Lautu Kaufman 

Tactical manoeuvring, sometimes 
known as ’■ gamesmanship ”, is still 
iniporiunt in getting into university, 
the Assistant Masters’ Association 
admitted on Tuesday. To avoid 
contributing to it, me association 
has produced a report giving advice 
to candidate* which deliberately 
omits the names of universities and 
colleges. Schools are advised to get 
their applications in. by the end of 
October, and candidates are advised 
to write their, forms neatly; send 
them off two years in advance if 
they want to spend'a year between 
school and university, and ‘ make 
sure that the ouislde activities they 
list are considered ** worthwhile 
Tlie report is based on .replies 
from 73 of the 83 universlaos. and 
colleges which took part in the 
Universities Central Council of 
Admissions scheme in 1975-76 to 
an AMA questionnaire. 

Candidates are advised not to 
try ro bypass the UCCA machinery, 
but universities made clear that 
candidates were not debarred from 
writing for inFormotion from a uni¬ 
versity in connexion with the UCCA . 
form. • .. , 

As tar timing, universities said 
that an early application was advis¬ 
able but would not necessarily place 


tlie caiululdte at a real uilv^iitngc. 
The AMA advises M^imnU to get 
UCCA fm-ms off to universities by 
the end of October. 

If u candidate is seeking deferred 
entry tu university to take a year 
off, the AMA advises applying two 
years in advance and indicating his 
plans for the free year. 

As for candidates making second 
applications, universities said they 
would consider thorn-, seriously .but 
would want to be sure they were of 
university calibre. ' . ’ , 

.Sporting ability still counts in get¬ 
ting iuto a qiilversity. The, report 
says that while universities indicated 
they, took very little notice of-games, 
ana athletic prowess, Mi-' Phil 
Roberts, chairman . of the' associa¬ 
tion’s career* commi tree,- admitted- 
that this year a student with poor. A 
levels’ who was good ut rugby hud 
been admitted ro Leeds. University. 
to study mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. 

A. representative sample of. nine 
United Kingdom universities and 
one Loudon medical school uil 
denied discriitiinaiing between, men 
and women. 

Selection for Admission to a Univer¬ 
sity, AMA, 29 Gordon Square, Lon¬ 
don WCIH OPT,-price 50p. , 
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Community needs ‘get 
little consideration’ 


by Duviri nick ft (>ii 

linery i it* i tuition in higher cdura- 
I ion was dr " Aladdin’* imve " uf 
fxperlise, alii lily mid tulum that 
could be amiliud to ihe social prub- 
Jt-ms uml liuman needs nf its geo¬ 
graphical - locality, Sir Alec Dick¬ 
son, honorary director of Com- 
in unity Service Volunteers, told the 
Briiish Association last week. 

Yet i£ the assets of any instilu- 
linn were examined as to the extent 
to which they were applied to local 
problems, the " melancholy conclu¬ 
sion " was reached that must were 
uperuring ai less than JO per Cent 
uf their patent ial. 

Sir Alec said that applying ihe 
skills, knowledge and capacity con¬ 
tained in any institution of higher 
rducaiion to local prohlems re¬ 
quired the involvement,. not only of 
students in their spore lime, bin of 
ihf total institution. 

.. An analysivof the work of a local 
polytechnic, for example, had shown 
that ha depart mem nf business and 
public administration could investi¬ 
gate soci ally-useful applications of 
computers, and its department of 
Itc-alih and social studies could 
undertake " action-research" into 
uipeittly needed new pm terns of 
iiiloniiiin and fostering. 

" The depart mem uf music hod 
the power in make n breakthrough 
in community r clot in ns by helping 
lorn! West Indian youngsters to form 
the- finest steel hand in Europe or 
u black version of the Vienna Hoys* 
Choir’*, he said.’ 


Engineering 


Developing the concept nl the edit- 
ciiiiim.il instil tit iun as a iresimrco 
centre fur a IochI community was 
not just visionary, hut was already 
beginning to mkt- place, anil could 
go a long way inwards bridging the 
gup bet ween the activities of h col¬ 
lege and the world outside, Sir Alec 
stud- 

Another concepts was me curri¬ 
cular approach, or Ihe “ human 
application of knowledge " 1# which 
aimed to Introduce community ser¬ 
vice into the heart of I he curriculum-. 

At Chelsea College of Technology 
in London, for example, pharmacy 
students had been involved in small 
campaigns to discourage IochI teen- 
agets from the use of drugs. 

“ The students of pharmacy under¬ 
stand the effect of drugs on the 
human meialiolism and they are in 
a positiun to answer questions as to 
whether an affinity for soft drugs 
must lead uuionuiticully to addiction 
in hard drugs—for this belongs to 
part of their own training ”, Sic 
Alec said. ' 

One of the advantages of the cur¬ 
ricular approach was ihtrt commun¬ 
ity service was no longer seen as 
something separate from study, and 
divorced from academic learning, 
but ihui. study and se-rvice became 
one. 

“ Further the distinction between 
‘ voluntary* and * compulsory * 
begins lu lose its significance when 
st title n is find i hems el vex solving 
real problems and responding to 
genuine needs as a natural and in¬ 
tegral part of their course**. 


attract girls’ 

The low ratio of women to men ill 
engineering is due to lack of i mer¬ 
est rather than! lack of capability or. 
opportunity! Dr Elizabeth tiaverlck, 
deputy secretary of the Institution 
tSf Electrical Engineers, said this 
week. ‘ 

Speaking at an international con¬ 
ference of women engineers and 
rxientf&U In Cracow, 'Poland,' Dr 
Lnverick said this lack' of interest 
was Increased 'by the attitudes of 
patents* teachers and even careers 
advisers in Britain, ft was difficult, 
to break the tradition that engineer¬ 
ing was a man's world. wlple so- few 
women entered the profession. 

She: said that-the number of girls 
taking the O-level examination in 
physics was comparable, with the 
number of boys and the success rate 
higher, btit by A-levef the number 
of girl 'entrants had fallen drastic¬ 
ally. . 

' Utosi girls who passed A-level phy¬ 
sics went On .to study pure science 
subjects fat university, fn 1973 only 
24 British women students entered 








. men, she maintained, , 

There was a great need to encour¬ 
age girl$ to study-engineering at'uni¬ 
versity,, sh 6 told the confer mice. The 
problem was made worse by the low- 
number of students' of either sex 
.entering engineering courses in the 
United Kingdom. 

Correspondence'' courses offered 
one possible way to retrain women 
engineers who bed left to. have a 
family; However; said Dr Jjpverick, 
jegifogjoiii wag-tinder discussion in 


College heads plan 
new committee 

Informal 1 discussions have- begun 

SB ft number rdf : college ; jprln* 
t ti> ■ establish a CdnVmiuee. bl 
Principal^ of ! Colleges: ofc. Higher. 
EdusorfoiK proposals for iihe new 
cdflimBtee’s structure will .be. dig- 
cussed! next Week following 1 an 
InfofhWl; idpftinfc Td- ‘ . <: 

The a Ini behind tho new 1 group 
is to coordinate the 50 near diver 
fiodi colleges which- ard 
%a emerge its a seritlr of 
ctnraeriVe leorgariU^tioi 
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St Andrews Students: results no worse than elsewhere. 


High failure-rate claims refuted 


by Sue Reid 

St Andrews University has refu¬ 
ted claims that one third of its 
Scottish students fail their examina¬ 
tions and have their studies discon¬ 
tinued. The university's (student 
academic performance committee 
niaiiuiiiiis that the irue figure is 
about 14 per cent . 

• A booklet, Student Opinions, pub¬ 
lished by St. Andrews students, 
alleged lust womb that one in three 
Scottish students in the science fac¬ 
ulty failed after one year and that 
In the academic year 1973-74 there 
was a failure rate of about 2.0 per 
cent in some subjects and more than 
/ 


30 per cent in others. It raid the 
failure rate among Scottish students 
at St. Andrews was the worst oi any 
university in Scotland whale stu¬ 
dents with English GCE qualifice- 
t-ions at the university fared well in 
comparison. 

The student academic perform¬ 
ance committee claims the failure 
figures are much lower than has 
been alleged. 

It says: "The problem is not con¬ 
fined to this university ; it is nation¬ 
wide. It is not possible to assert, as 
has been done, that Sr. Andrews has 
the worn record of failures because 
precise, comparable figures are not 
available from all the Scottish uni¬ 


versities. Where such figum at 
available, ilje percentages are tiaj. 
lur.” ' ; , 

The committee,-which says 0 % 
universities such as Edinburgh ml 
Aberdeen have a similar frilufitia 
Rmon^ Scottish students under tt> 
view, is to continue its in vestige tka 
into the'reasons for difference: Is 
success rates among students ha 
different educational background 
It says that part of the probln 
might fie in the Scottish school cir- 
ricula and examination syslta 
Science courses for first year »t» 
dents are under review and Jutyi 
being given to students experienriiii 
difficulties in - their courses. 


[ Clearing house 

l Dons teach ; diaries should be pri- 
- : yate; and officials should be face- 
t. ]css. If I fell on all three counts 
} it is not entirely my fault: blame 
j also the editor. But perhaps what 
t goes on in the UCCA office during 
I- clearing in September is of interest 
1- to someone. 

J Most of the expected university 
(■ entry were already placed by the 
•! end of August. Clearing is the final 
' stage. Panels are now looking at 
1 the remaining applications and will 
'■ send those with the best examina- 
! tlon results to universities for ded- 
sion. We try if possible to meet 
each candidate’s preference, but 
-otherwise send his application to 
r the university that appears most 

■ likely to' take him. 

The matching is done not by 
1 machines but by people. The com- 
1 puter simply records dedsiong and 
' prints lists nnd letters. 

; Sonia years ago people seriously 

■ 'behaved that only extreme measures 
1 would prevent the machines even¬ 
tually taking over: the simple 

! expedient of pulling out the plug 
. was never mentioned. I am sure 
. we have-our machine well under 
1 control, Thore is no danger that 
. it could _ dicta to or even influence 
: idle admissions policies of the unl- 
• versifies; but it does what is is 
: told with great accuracy and reli- 
-. ability. One cannot ask for more. 


Unesco service will spread Course news : Deeply involved 
good teaching methods news Ulster to offer '.iiS*iSSs' 


Lack of interest means few women 
enter engineering, 

1 Britain which- might well oblige em¬ 
ployers to hold such posts for some 
- months while a woman 'was having 
a.child.. , 

Dr Laver] els added that a survey 
carried out by .the Women’s.Engih-; 

. coring Society in 1 conjunction with 
the Depertment.of Employment con¬ 
firmed that the majority of firms! 
were willing to employ women. She | 
concluded that eh her the training 
mid gated against women engineers . 
M oarjy: prejudice: prevented girls■4 
from entering the profession, ■ 


Britain sends 20 
to World Games 

from .Patricia Clough .. 

; , i - <."■•. ' ROME 

SWd ewts from '47 cottritrSes, includ¬ 
ing. many .'.world: , and European 
record holders, Will hd competing in 
the. wofld UniyertMs Gomes Io be 
held I 11 Rome’s , Olympic Stadium 
,hoxf iHeek.. :.-ji... V| 
!■"Britain is sending a team of 15 
men Hthlef bs.and five -womfca. 

i:S? e JSM 3 SF; .will . be 


by Luura Kaufman ■■ 

An fiuwnotioaial Educaiicmail Report¬ 
ing Service has been eet up by 
Unesco's Internarional Biweou of 
Educdrion to spread inaovarioois in 
teacli-ing. 

This was revealed by Mr Amadou- 
Mahtar M’Bow. the direcior-gefneraj 
of Unesco, when Jie opened the 
I 35th session of tlie International 
| Conference on Education in Geneva 
last month.' The conference theme 
was the changing role of the teacher 
in a changing world. 

' Me M’Bow said that the role-of. 
the educator in making education 
democratic was fundamental: "The 
success 'of any educational enter¬ 
prise depends primarifly on- the 
aptitudes - and qualities of the 
teacher and innovation itself has no 
chance of success without (he (frost 
of teachers who know their trade 
and work. in it conscientiously and 
devotedly.” 

One essential question -io be 
.faced was how- to identify th£ really 
productive innovations rod hrito to 


decide ihoir extent and the rpced 
^nd manner. o£. introducing -them 
mo overall planning. 

Once an innovation had proved 
itself it had to be spread to-ihe 
whole education system in order in 
justify its inclusion in a -global 
policy of education development.' 

International cooperation could 
be particularly fruitful in the field 
of innovation if it allowed each 
country.to benefit.from experience 
acquired elsewhere, and this was 
why the international educational 
reporting service had been set up. 
Unesco had also created an Aston 
Genrre for Educational Innovation 
at Its Bangkok regional office. 

It ires an immense task for mem¬ 
ber states to provide tlie number 
of teachers needed by 1985. he said. 
Given the size 6f the problem, the 
classical approaches to recruiiment, 
training- and in-service training of 
-teachers would probably be re¬ 
vealed as- inadequate In many 
cases. This would call for new 
solutions. 

The conference was attended by 
400 delegates add observers from 
80 countries. 


• ; A fortnight ago I spent a whole 
T Tlcfpr In nffpr r briefing the new clearing staff. 
HJl&lcr IO vlaCa.. . , These are undergraduatos on vhcb- 
1 ' £2° w hose parents Jive locally. 

.speech therapy. 7be * «bright i* who-nMi 

. 1 *. 2iJ r n,,n ds and spirits and master 

A four-year degree course m iptfa 50 pages of typed instructions in 
iheiapy is to lie offered..at u*«J :Iess than a week. If anyone doubts 
College, tlie Northeiji Irelaa whether undergraduates are employ- 
Polytechoic, from Sepiembw. able let him come and watch, what 
tihc first, two years sindroM doq • they lack In office training they 
language and coinmunicswqp «■! ;*ain by their quick intelligence, 
the disciplines of .MgoaWj' Like all the permanent staff they 
psychology, sociology, biology ;b ec °n'* deeply involved in this 

physics. The last two J*®, , work with its direct 

constitute a professional ttzdwngj* 'L?f ponse 1 front the "customers” and 
speech therapeutics,. logeimf ip .»ey Mjoy die responsibility we 
advimeed anti applied study « v* ^f* ve They are not required 

basic disciplines. .’ §S2 1 , ai ® ake ac ademic judgments 

• T s ? rt applications strictly 

■„ -V*V examination grades: but they 

Computing for engneffl \ r --- • _ y 

A. part-time MSc-couM/gfip , , • 

KT-.h Explaining 

1 Poly technic in October. _ ■ • _ 

The three-year course is l ArtM 

ep gin ears in the computer an^^Udl lc3.Il 
I munications industries; . ■ . 

y j- j * « a ■ 


must be accurate. Mistakes are 
rare, and can be rectified. 

Temperamentally these young¬ 
sters tend to identify with the appli¬ 
cant, and tile knowledge that they 
will have to answer any complaint 
personally is even more effective 
a control than the supervision by 
senior officers who are ail active 
in this work themselves, nnd by 
academic.consultants who "look after 
tne universities' interests. 

Time is the enemy. I once tried 
to explain the IICCA timetable to 
25 Japanese professors : nothing is 
better calculated to force one back 
to first principles. The examining 
boards do well to publish their A 
level results in such numbers by 
mid-August, but this leaves only 
seven or eight weeks before term 
starts and during this period many 
decisions have to be made. 

Ideally, we should prefer twice 
as long for the September clearing 
exercise. Anyone with knowledge of 
record systems will appreciate the 
p rob lent of sotting up 20,000 new 
files at the end of August, monitor¬ 
ing their progress to and from uni¬ 
versities—three or four in some 
cases—getting a decision 011 each 
by the end of September, and be¬ 
ing prepared to answer questions off 
the cuff about the state of any 
record in between. 


Phone-in 

In a large room across the corridor 
five telephones ring continuously. 
Christine X is angry because she 
told us she wanted to go to Birming¬ 
ham and we have sent her to Liver- 

Jiool. (She did tell us, but her 
etter took five days in the post and 
meanwhile we had referred her.) 

Abdul M can’t understand why 
there are no vacancies for medicine. 
Not our job to answer this, even if 
we could. 

Commander Q insists on talking 
to the "head man” and demands a 
copy of our operational procedure. 
He can see it if he insists, but what 
is wrong ? His daughter, with 
grades AAB, has not got in any¬ 
where for English; I look at the 
computer list while he is speaking : 

. we nave referred her to a univer¬ 
sity that appears tq be taking rather 
long to decide. Telephone John F. 
the university correspondent, and 
discover that Professor X is at pre¬ 


sent at an international conference ; 
his deputy has very few vacancies 
and he must get replies to offers 

?lvcn to two other candidates be- 
ore he can accept 1 I 10 commanders 
daughter. Left a message: no doubt 
we can place tlie girl somewhere 
with those grades, but we must 
wntcli it. 


Engineering up 

Sonic commentators do not seem to 
realize that about a half of rho 
students entering our universities 
each year go Into sclonce-bascd 
courses of one kind or another, in¬ 
cluding medicine. But two gener¬ 
alizations would not. 1 think, bo 
disputed. First,'HATuniversities are 
stiD not getting enough applica¬ 
tions from the sort of young people 
who will eventually be qualified to 
manage or work in industry. Second, 
of those who do come forward in 
this field, women still represent a 
ridiculously small proportion. 

, Industry surely needs more intel¬ 
ligent young poopla with a univer¬ 
sity training. It Is heartening to 
see signs of an up-turn in applica¬ 
tions for engineering. 

Manpower planning is now much 
in vogue. Tfic Inst words on the 
subject were uttered by Dr John¬ 
son : 

" Adduce the equina quadruped 
To element aquatic 
Ingurgitation, it is said 
Must Still be automatic ” 

Which in contemporary terms 
means that you can lead a pupil Into 
the sixth form but you cannot make 
her study mathematics, science, or 
engineering unless she wants to. 

Choice of subject or vacation Is 
a complex affair and, like marriage, 
often depends on opportunity. What 
UCCA can do in clearing Is to try 
alternative courses for candidates 
who are not likely to be accepted 
for their original choice but appear 
to be qualified for something else 
which may not have occurred to 
them. (They can veto our efforts 
at any time.) An obvious switch is 
from medicine to biology, or front 
economics or law to business 
studies. 

We are not always thanked for 
these efforts, but many candidates 
accept such transfers as an alterna¬ 
tive to giving up hope of university 
entry altogether or deferring it for 
a year. There is a lot to be said 
for the broad spread in subjects in 
Continental systems of education 
which leave the candidate with a 
wider choice of subjects at univer¬ 
sity. Too many choices In our 
system are made too early. 
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Bureaucratic bliss 

Young T . . . writes to ask if I 
could back his application for n 
post in university administration. 
He is an even-tampered chap with 
n good mind who would do well. Not 
an obvious choice of career. I sup¬ 
pose the prospect nf a life as n 
bureaucrat—or a don for that matter 
—docs not Inspire youthful dreams. 
Yet in retrospect iny years in 
the Civil Service and fn university 
administration have been rich in 
personal enjoyment and have cer¬ 
tainly taxed my wits to tlto full. 

University work is challenging 
beenuse one works at the scene of 
one’s crimes, and academics can be 
articulate and sometimes merciless 
critics. A university officer in their 
midst is continuously stretched. 

Personal friendships within a busy 
academic community make tho life 
very rewarding. My own position 
is now more peripheral: _ 1 miss 
the fellowship of the senior com¬ 
mon room but have also escaped 
the sit-ins. I would recommend 
university administration to anyone 
of the right type luoking for a 
satisfying career. 


Women unhappy at grant rale 


Mhrried women ; between the ages 
of 21 and 25 who bfave not supported 
themselves tor three years will he 
dependent on a parental contribu¬ 
tion in terms of rhe new student 
grant* regulations which-, hbve- re-. 
cehfly'coma vinio force..'’ 


grants regulations which-, hfcw re*. 
eerily cqmfaMnto force, ”, 

■ Y.The Department of Education and 
Science hob said that ra ensure that 
-thete is. no sex discrimination both 
:ineii apd'women will bi dependent 
on ,parental coptributio/is until 25. 
Tfr brdvtous arrangement, which 
enabled women, who Vttife married 


and 2 l:before stpYtufgMhoir course 
' to be Indepond env ut pafwiaV cOrtV 
iributions, 1 has. befeiv abolished; - 

. Married tvortien between th& age* 
; of 21 and 25'will hate-iheir. grants 
-amerced oii their 'parents’ Jpcome 
tinstoad Of -their husbands*; which i s 
Hkely to result in a lower grant for 
many. The present :ful] grfani for, 


a married woman student living at 
home with her husband is £475 a 
year. 

The department’s reasoning has 
.apparently been (hat under ihe pre¬ 
vious arrangements married woftieii. 

• betweori the ages of 21 and 25 would 
.-he gaining an unfair advantage be* 

taUae .then; husbands would initially 
fe.learning less than' their fathers. 
. qnd they would therefore be entitled 
to * hlfehei;' grant, tfidn would ; a 

. man in the sejqe po&ition. 

:'. To conform with the Sex Dis-. 
m ininadort Bill, the! department.has 
tfie age for parental contri¬ 
butions for both men and women 
i4 jU» lO. • J ■' : ■' 

V A . spokesmau for ihe National 
Union of Students said: "We re- 
prd it as a very retrogressive thing' 


80 through the post-; -fu'. fto the left 

The National Extension ^' p- ' .-i . ; i ' Vuiuh ; ■* 

Cambridge, is offering ' 

correspondence c.oursej ^ 

next academic year- ; , v 

range from GCE' 0 ; levels w c, ,^.t ■ 

University oxrternfai; degree 1 . t ■; 9 

where the student Is- ?- r . 

touch ^with his tutor as in 4 1 

New options at.3NEtfc;V ^ . 

Seven new imatared»Bte cS’^i?iT 
beginning qt the North. 1 1 <- ; 

Polytechnic'this. September.r •' 


m 




ideally hke to lower, the age for 
v married-women and men to 21 ” 


Two. qf !the courses V'V’ L'.v 

One is tf modular , U'f L ' , 'i' 

eering, offered jojntly. b^^ $ ]L- 
technics an south an) I f ■> fSVTYi 

Other' leads to a diplot 08 • : VTT^jj 'ojJ, 
mem studies." --Li. td 

Part-time degree '.MgJJ.^igL .■ - 

offered in clinical psychthe doj 
ation science, and from' n^Ajpt teachef 

ary. chemical Auergeticg^'JfJj, j» W mst bd ri 
diploma courses ftiJJ A wta 

formation and adrfee, jg ^ 8 asked to 

engineering (water re«W».:® juld 
market research.' . •.:Kbi,i !?, a * n 

■. r ltJ , no rim 


the possible exception of 
luetS,' toacneVs in liisher educa- 


ormetiy. B^r|taWre ) 1 ito five 
adorations stithy atti' .. 


^.federations stith faSi 
ished by th* Brftufo 
pojltl^o. . 


r^rrftyiBpor-is* 





Group psychotherapy ':r/- 

Lanchester Polytechnic irto riui one 
of ihe first ever group psychother-, 
apy coturfaq^.Ja rhe 'midJand^; ; in' 
aWociaiiorf,.wilh the London, insti- 
•tiitt of Group AtiaU»S, it wilPofler 
pastors.:social, workers and others' 
-goncotyted a ^ea^s^ course to 'further 
' understanding of sotidl .activity in 
:gf0UPS, & t,hir i;‘ V/'; ‘ v-' -4 -...1 : f . •' t 


T«t)risB> now ihctttdei 

College for' the Distributive 
; Trades in. London is extending-the 
^ange of second-VoRr options offered 
1? V s ■ H ! eber National Diploma in 
-V. ■ 658 ' ® tu dies. course. Options 
- will now jnclmle foshipn buying, 
personnel management, distrlbutioni 
travel, tourism and f textile buying. 


ation science, and Si?if*' 'loacheVa in higher educa-. 

ary. chemical Stiergetitft^VTjj, h'Knniust bd the.only occupation of- 
diploma courses are £ w SyVm a substantial .number, on- 

formation and advlce.slW®^.jg| 8 oskod to describe tiielr poll- 
engineering (water re^o.ur^... ^* would include the word 
market research.' . ■..;••'' \i '•fconlri 1 , tn their answer. It 

. •i 1 !-.'; '■■ doubt, ,be accompanied 

Systems toteresffirtri 

A ft would be hedged 


snsssfoiSy -- 5 ? 


in eering 


the technology..' 
Local ftftps have 
interest in seodJi 
triuree. 4 ;.’>• ■ 


objections - to the capitalist ethos 
naturally decline to enter private 
industry or the professions that ser¬ 
vice it; and those without taste for 
close authority stay clear of tlie 
Civil Service. It is partly rooted in 
the nature of the intellectual enter¬ 
prise. Academics are systematizes 
of knowledge, specialists in the 
ordering of reality according to 
abstract principles. Utopian schemes 
for the systematization of entire 
societies along broad moral princi¬ 
ples thus come naturally. 

But it is, somewhat more, an out- 
- come of tite functions of the secular 
university.'The conditions necessary 
for the untrammelled pursuit of 
fryth piece universities on the.left- 
■iiand ride, although not the vary, 

. end, of "’a series <r oF polftfdaf jftblari- 
ties : on' the side of rational rather 
than traditional authprity as the 
criterion of knowledge independent 
from, not subservient to, the twin' 
corruptors of state and market; in 
favour of the' world-wide rathef 
' than national' community as tlie 
source and consistiiency of know¬ 
ledge ; on the side of dissent nnd 
heresy rather than received doc- 
■ trinq. • . 

What has never been seriously 
suggested until recently, however, 
is that academics are, or should be, 
Socialists out of their own class 
interest, or conversely that.the.puh 
! suit of -their class interest consti- ■ 
'• tured socialism. The' fact : thfat 
. academic socialists were indisput¬ 
ably. upper mUldle-class in Income, 
status, origins, consumption, indeed 
in everything but their politics, 

. aiupunted to a repudiation of . such 
Iritei-ests as r proper grounds for 
' pna’s politics., Academic socialists, 1 
whether, majority Fabian or xuino- 
,rlty Marxist voi'iety, at least agreed:. 
" that they existed to serve the causd, ; 
and not; the dther way vaund;. 

• ".Intellectual' socialism was con-i. 

; Merited with broad principles of 1 ; 
Y£ 9 cjBir orgsnizationi and ju^trcty nm. 


tlie parochial interests of the occtt- 

Eation or institution to which one 
appened to belong. The socialist 
movement was for the benefit of 
workers and, while, dons were wel¬ 
come as country members, there 
was never any pretence that the 
dons themselves were workers. 

But in response to current econo¬ 
mic stringencies there is emerging, 
it appears to me, a new variety or 
academic left that calls itgeif social¬ 
ist. A minor but not isolated 
example of what I have-in mind is 
the view of Martin Jacques (THES, 
July 11) that academics are coming 
to Identify with the working class 
els living standards decline, and 
that while it is hot yet clear that 
they constitute a ^.progressive Social 
; force’Vithe readiness to strike-and 
engage In other collective industrial 
action provides hope for the future. 

Now without survey daw one 
cannot know if young academics do 
regard/themselves in the. vanguard 
of the proletariat, although, my per¬ 
gonal impression is that while not 
prevalent, . such delusions , are 
gaining ground. What is move 
definite; is that many sclE-dcclared 
'socialists .are i^lIT or ASTMS mili¬ 
tants, as' . locpl observation or 
acquaintance with the angrier 
correspondcrit*s to 'The THES c6n- 
finrls. The question that remains is 
whether aggressive trade unionism 
on behalf of university teachers' 

■ salaries anil government' subven¬ 
tions to higher education constitute 
a "progressive social force”. 

Tho difference between old and 
new academic socialists is tlifat .the. 
latter think it does and the old 
do not, : A variety of formulae 
enter into the belief that disruptive 
: collective action In pursuit of a 50 
per cent salaty rise is compatible' 
: with-good-Socialist practice. There 
is/ first,' the current fashion of 
equating socialism with “whatever 
an^ trade union -wants or does”. 
'There' is the “final heave” thesis, 
by. which all strikes afe welcome as 


Untangling jargon 

A lot of my time is spent turning 
jargon into English for the benefit 
of committees. It is not an unprofit¬ 
able exercise, because translation 
can sharpen thought about what we 
are trying to do. Some jargon defies 
translation: no computer man ever ; 
starts or sets up a record on a 
punched card: na “creates" it—o- 

preparing the ground for the final 
Collapse of Capitalism, as always 
just round the corner of the next 
crises. 

But the crucial assumption is the < 
Clive Jenkins doctrine that all pro¬ 
fessional employees, and -thus uni¬ 
versity teachers, are really part of 
the working class: the “ workers 
by brain” sanctified in Clause 4. 

Academics are not “ workers by 
brain”. They work with their 
brains of course; but they are not 
workers in the sense intended' by 
the phrase, which originally 
referred to clerks, minor officials, 
and other white collar workers 
whose income approximated that of 
manual workers and whose, place 
vin the bierdchy at wprk Was clearly 
subordinate 1 and closely supervised. 
Perhaps research assistants and 
laboratory technicians cotnc into 
this category. But in no realistic 
sense to academics. 

Legally, It is true, university 
teachers are employees. In order 
' to live they sell their braip-powen 
and in this technically - Marxist 
sense (which not all .Marxists would 
adapt) they are workers. Hut on 
this basis so are NHS doctors and 
dentists. The “ class situation “ of 
the academic is sui generis: u 
favourable mixture of the benefits. , 
of the independent, cet rificated, 

1 practitioner (autonomy, deference). 
anti the senior iimctionury (security,. 
promotion), without tij« : attendant-, 
.costs (respectively, prevision of , 
working capital and subordination 
to authority}. • 

Thus the academic isj'to begin 7 
with, not, ohlv 1 largely master of 
his work routine but of what the 
work consists of in the first platd: ■' 
compare that with nibiers and car 
wofkers before talking nf dons as 
an • intellectual proletariat. In 
'addition, there can be no other 
form of hired employment less 
subject to direct supervision or 
external authority; no institutional 
‘‘Culture which puts such ? premium’ 


process I should prefer left to God 
or Michelangelo. Computer pro¬ 
grams—the American spelling use¬ 
fully distinguishes them from those 
that you buy at tlie theatre—are 
sonic-times written but more nEtui) 
" gunerated ”: another oxnmplc of 
polishing one's image. 

To match the theological over¬ 
tones of " confirmutinn " we have, 
alas, perpetrated “ de-si ruling ” (i a, 
making a candidate's record con¬ 
form with the rules after an in¬ 
fringement). We did. after a time, 
feel so ashamed of the term *' total 
reject 1 * that we killed it: It is pre¬ 
cise but unflattering to the candi¬ 
dates to whom it applied. 

Do other people dislike the term 
*'polyversity " os much as I do ? It 
suggests to me a multiplication 
tabic: 

university =one university 
diversity *=* two universities 
polyversity =* niuny universities 
multiversity•= too many universities 

What the etymologists make nf nil 
this 1 do not know, but I find these 
Inventions confusing as well as ugly. 
11 Universiias *’ has surely always 
implied a sufficient breadth of 
studies to embrace most forms of 
academic organization nt this level. 
Could uot a university if so desired- 
be linked with colleges of n tlif- 
Fcrent type on the same campus 
while remaining n university? If 
not, I suppose we should give up 
trying and cull the result an 
“ academic conglomerate ", 


Coming and going 

Dr Geoffrey Tcmplcntan, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Kent nt Canterbury, relinquishes 
his appointment as Chairman of 
UCCA at the end of this month. 
One remembers not only great per¬ 
sonal kindness over many years— 
he was a founder member of 
UCCA as well as chairman since 
1964—but his capacity to think 
six moves ahead. In these uncer¬ 
tain days it requires skill to keep 
an organization afloat and in good 
heart: UCCA owes him a great 
deal. 

We welcome his successor. Dr 
Harry Pitt, Vice-Chancellor or the 
University of Reading. I have on 
file an nrtlcle which lio wrote 
In. Tlie Times Educational Supple¬ 
ment with detailed proposals for 
a central admissions scheme be¬ 
fore UCCA was founded. It will 
be interesting to sec what he 
makes of us. 


Ronald Kay 


Mr Kay is Secretary of the Uni-' 
versifies Central Council on Ad¬ 
missions. 


on consensus and persuasion rather 
than conflict and command. Indeed, 
the academic is more likely to 
employ and managp others — secre- 
itaries, research assistants, demon¬ 
strators—than be directly employed 
or managed himself- , 

.Now that educational qualifica¬ 
tions have become a form of pro¬ 
perty, of capital, academics collec¬ 
tively own and manage a means of 
production. There are no expropria¬ 
tors of the academic’s “surplus 
value 1 ’, to stick to Marxist term!- ' 
Oology, other titan society as a 
whole. 

The more tangible rewards for 
the teacher In higher education arq . , 
equally preferable to those avail- i 
able to manual workers: differen-' 
rials with the best paid manual'' 
workers may have been temporarily 
reduced tn nothing, but with tenure 
and increments assured, the aca¬ 
demic is still comfortably on the 
right side of- privilege. . . 

. Such comparisons are familiar to 
the point of tedium. They will .still 
not stop howls of anguish when the 
AUT is finally forced to - admit- ' “ 
defeat on Part II af. the. present • 
salary claim. . Conservatives ,an,d 
Liberals who moke no bones, about 
the entitlement' of th£ professions 
to preferential (incomes qre.. entitled 
to t;omplufn. And on . grounds of- •* 
equity, frustrated. expectations, -tho 
weakness af tlie spirit, and the fight 
to 6tmight dealing and 4 common 
courtesy .-from - the Government, - 
yelps - of rafte .are undoubtedly • 
understandable.. , 

Intellacrual 'honesty‘demands riic'-’ 
admission that \J would naturuliy ' 
prefer a vise of SO per cent to one 
of-25 per cenr. and luld I received 
It would not have sent a cheque for. 
the difference >to a.worthy cause. 
But to regard , collective action In 
pursuit of n SO per cent rise as ■ 
socialist only testifies to the intel¬ 
lectual’s inexhaustible' capacity' to 1 
supply connoisseurs of ideological 
’faCfobdtics with collectors 11 'it6As." ' ”*■' 
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Reports on 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT m^ | 

the third international conference on higher education, held at Lancaster University, 
by David Walker, Brian MacArthur and Tim Albert _ 

pr W Reformers 

c m iiiniiuiiiiiii Uni .. opposed to.' 

tradition are 
‘deceivers’ 
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powerful 

Involving students in their universi¬ 
ties' decision-milking helped to 
improve tlie quality of higher educa¬ 
tion, Professor Henri Jaime told tliQ 

conference. 

Professor Jaitnc, author of un 
influential Belgian report on educa¬ 
tion, said that learning improved ns 
students acquired rights and 
achieved equality with ihuir 
teachers. 

“They are no longer older 
c pupils'; ihey have become -indi¬ 
vidual ly and collectively awn re of 
their personal rights on n concrete 
basis. They are no longer the objects 
of a teaching process, but subjects 
in the special kind of liuiu.ui rela¬ 
tionships which university work 
implies. 

“ Front majiv points of view, they 
are more trudiiionul than expected, 
hut they have become ‘ more equal ’ 
in relation in (lie Leachcr who is no 
iotiKer considered us u powerful 
bliss.” 

Equality ill decision-making was 
os important as equality of access 
10 higher education. Students now 
were allowed to participate in uni¬ 
versity - affairs through legislation 
like that introduced by Edgar Foure 
in France. 

“ What is really amazing, however, 
is the lack of interest shown by rite 
majority of students In participat¬ 
ing, at the present moment 
democratized management < 
university. Nevertheless, what 
definitely changed is the relation¬ 
ship between students and teachers. 1 ' 

Professor Janne, who teaches ut 
the Free University uf Brussels, 
described historical stages in achiev¬ 
ing equality, moving Irom a first 
target of equality of access, to 
equality oE choices. All commenta¬ 
tors Seemed to agree that, the real 

?aal of HE wus equal opportunity 
or everyone for self accomplish¬ 
ment. 

- These gaols were not in opposi¬ 
tion to quality in education. How- 
eVcr they did rule out traditional 
forms of assessment such os end of 
term examinations which Professor 
Janne said were negative. 

The latest stage in the movement 
towards equality was that seeking 
.. equality between the university 
and non university sectors. 

,V Thera is a trend In European 
countries towards considering both 



sectors, Formerly very different in 
their goals and prestige, as an inte¬ 
grated whole. The university has 
taken over mure and more kinds of 
studies that would have been'con¬ 
sidered in ilie pusr as * lion-univer- 
sitv ’ and ben cut h its ‘ academic ' 
dignity. In France the university 
technological institutes created in 
numy universities aud awarding 
degrees after two years are a good 
example of this category. 

“ By contrast, many non-university 
institutions have been upgraded in 
terms of length of studies by the 
value of their certificates, the 
quality of the teachers, higher bud¬ 
gets, and so on. The upgrading of 
the polytechnics in the United King¬ 
dom is meaningful in this prospect. 

“ Credits are built up, allowing 
graduates oF nou-u diversity insti¬ 
tutes to continue their further 
.studies in a university without loss 
of time (rheir degrees arc practicully 
recognized as equivalent to a first 
degree of the university). For in- 
stiuicc, a degree in social work in 
Haigiuin might be practically equiva¬ 
lent to an undergraduate degree In 
social sciences, 

“ All these reforms aim to answer 
one need: offering shorter complete 
studies at the highest level vnilch 
are relevant for defined jobs, but 
do not serve as blind olleys and, in 
my opinion, two neutral concerning 




Gareth Williams and Professor L. Arnold Anderson. 

Clockwise from top left: Professors Qcnri Janne and Edward Shi is, Mr 


Qualifications Face-to-face 
guard against paradox 
incompetence of the OU 

i.'V'H Academic credentiel, protect the In ideal world. Oxbridge .tn- 

SJJ“1?" IS naw m«?rfi Snrt^ more inteerflted' public against professional incom- dents would be taught at a distance 
irhat has tor, now niore nnd more integinrea wtiiinnw. nro. wKii* th« ctUa<tvnntnee.c{ and work- 


Quality universities best 
foundation for future 

It was stern*, to search..for some 
kind of fie between universities and 
society, ProfessorX. Arnold-.Ander¬ 
son of Chicago University, told the 
lost session 1 of the conference. 

In a powerful attack on. sloppy 
thinking, .vague- idealism and 
dangerous, dogmatizing, Professor 
Anderson extracted from the con¬ 
ference in the form of aphorisms a 
nutuber of statements about higher 
education, .... 

Forbistaoce h<»i said there wero 
dajigers in using the university as. a 


petoocc, Mr Gareth Williams, pro¬ 
fessor of educational planning at 
Lancaster University, told the 
conference. 

“It is true that much of ■ what is 
done by doctors, for example, does 
not need a high level of medical 
qualification and could be done 
equally well by a conscientious 
medical technician. The public, 
however, would be subject to even 
more risk than at present from char¬ 
latans and quacks if there wero no 
limitations on those who oro allowed 
to practise medicine." 

Against the view that bigber edu¬ 
cation should concentrate on edu¬ 
cating and not on labelling, 
Professor Williams .argued in sup¬ 
port of the use of educational 
credentials for employment. 

The problem in the so-CBlIcd 
liberal professions, he said, was that 
the professional bodies themselves 
exercised effective control over the 
process of awarding credentials. It 
was doubtful if they were the best 
guardians of the public interest. 

The public interest would prob¬ 
ably be botter served if credentials 
were awarded, entirely by an edu¬ 
cational system with no .possible 
... ' ,v , interest in limiting entry to the 

turn deg, as a way, of linking & local profession. ' 

world to a .lnrger world,'as a way There was a second, important . 
! .of orchestrating social'change.** justification for -credentials : if 
Professor Anderson continued his educational qualifications were 
commentary , on . 1110 .. papers- abandoned as criteria for tecruit- 
dclivered to die conference dealing mopt to good jobs, the way would 
Mttb -tM - thomes of '‘democratize be opfen for the development of,all 
tton" of higher education end edu-, ; * or « nf otWfer. procedures In which 
c » lonal opportunity, wealth, influence, power and—most 

vie need more information on important of all—access to fuforma- 
ihe process by which aspirations tion would ho more important than 
fqr education spread and about. fitness for the job. 

“SV^MdlneM -to -.'bn educational, ‘'It is a general social law .that 
titles diffused, • * •> the simpler the rules the ,easier it 


as n dignified part of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

“Tlie open universities mid the 
open faculties.. arc, social and 
morally bpeaklftg, - a link' between 
both . traditionally - segregated 
levels " 

Problems remained however. Pro¬ 
fessor Janne emphasized that wliiia 
what he colled the non-cmnulative 
studies—mainly the liberal arts sub¬ 
jects—were open and accessible, 
their expansion could raise ques¬ 
tions of quality. Teachers became 
overloaded and the need for state 
funds Increased. 

“ Which Is more Important: more 
private consumption by taxpayers, 
or more Quality in the r non-cumUla- 
tivc* studies? In old democracies, 
in the end, the voter is always right. 
However, the question Is whether 
the voters arc Informed and per¬ 
suaded by responsible leaders. 1 * 


while the disadvantaged end work 
ing-class students would get face-to- 
face tutorials, according to Mrs 
Naomi McIntosh, of the Open Uni¬ 
versity. !!. ' • • 1 • 1 ■ 

Mrs McIntosh told a session dis¬ 
cussing the now media hi higher 
education of the paradox in which 
those with little literacy or aptitude 
for formal study wore expected to 
cope with correspondence -teaching, 
while those well able to study were 
given intimate teaching. 

One of the problems confronting 
tho Open University was the 
balance In its teaching between 
fuce-to-face student and teacher 
relationships and broadcasting. 

Mrs McIntosh described the his¬ 
tory of tho OU to dHte, saying that 
it had generally managed to com¬ 
bine a fairly high standard of excel¬ 
lence with - cost-effect iveuess ". 
Nevertheless she said that to com¬ 
bine greater equality with greater 
excellence with an eye on costs did 
involve large problems. 

For example, tho progress piado 
by OU studentsfront educationally 
deprived groups suggested that ns 
more of them wero encouraged to 
register there would be n decline 
in the numbers qualifying at tho 
end of courses. If more face-to-fnce 
teaching were provided the costs 
of the OU would Increase. 

If. more,.excel!Once was worked 
for by moans of more specialized 
courses the OU '. would again have 
to confront increases in its costs. 

" Costs themselves could 
pushed down by cutting ' down 
‘Inessentials’ such as broadedsts qr ... 

tutorial provision but this would re- ' degreo.” 


The preservation of quality * 
higher education rested on con) 
of excellence and small group, 
academics dedicated to ibeh- 
jeers. Professor Edward Shlls,fr'' 
American sociologist, said. 

It wus vital for higher erfititf 
to foster new discoveries aud in,' 
icctual eminence, und one mesui 
achieving this was the eristMap 
“ central institutions " which' e 
bodied tiic academic ideal/ 

“ These combine resoarch i. 
teaching, as they must if sciesf 
knowledge is to continue to p! 
and if a succession of youngs 
lists and scholars to produced;' 
growth i.s to be trained, ui' 
teaching is to be more that 
interpretation of the inheritedur 
of once original discovery and «'• 
me lit ary.” 

The other part of Prole. 
Sliils’s scheme was. to hart tc 
of the international academics 
munity promotiug effective k; 
ins with a focus on higher c 
dards. Both tbeso elements m 
act as a leavening within (hex 
higher education system, k«w- 
true to the academic purpose ;• 

Professor Shlls began bis ito 
ou discovery, excelleoce aod tp 
icy in higher education with •* 
crip tion. .of its essential aim h- 
world where some government! I> 


t;i\ z.ixr.£ 

Dc Valerie Pearl i “ Oue feels otic should have total knowledge 
of history ”, 

‘Historian in the middle 9 
turns to editing 


Few historians can claim the dis¬ 
tinction of commanding the respect, 
simultaneously, of two eminent but 
opposed thinkers iu their discipline. 

Colleagues of Dc Valerie Pearl, 
reader In London history at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, tell the story 
of how, when she completed her 
thesis at Oxford ou “Tho Outbreak 
of the Puritan Revolution ”, Profes¬ 
sor Hugh Trevor Roper, then hor 


jccLs; social science, literature and 
the arts, for instance.” 

She foiuid recently whan she 
spent some time in the United States 
as visiting professor at Bryn Mawr 
College, that one of the most reward¬ 
ing aspects of teaching was this 
cross-fcrtilizulion of knowledge. 

“ One of the problems of being 
ft IiisLoriati I.s feeling that one should 
have 


sor Hugh Trevor Roper, then hor have total knowledge of history, 
examiner, nnd Dr Christopher HU1, That’s not to be achieved but ouly 
h», «..,*»-«;</»'• m»r on .Mo striving to achieve it are 

Hltely to write the 


her supervisor, met on either side 
of the stacks in the Bodlclau 
Library. 

On asking each other's views of 
her thesis, each found the other 
maintaining that It confirmed his 
particular view—whether Marxist or 
Tory radical—oE the seventeenth- 
century revolution. 

Now some 20 years later, Dr Pearl 
holds an impressive list at positions 
and is known in her own right: the 
only reader in London history in 
the country; the first wonJan liter¬ 
ary director of the Royal Historical 
Society, and now editor-in-chief • of 
a new historical journal, The Lon- 


kind 


WUi IU ITII wl c OUIIIV ,77 ‘-1 , I N JUlifcUHl, J. riQ ill 

BO no almost 10 the point QCOB, Journal^ "a review o£ 'metro 

. 1st and present", 

which has just been 


„____ - -- ---I » u, ... kU jpo- 

ately preventing some Madne jociety past and present ”, the 


univor8itles front being aupflku. 
their Intellectual achlevemwa ;• 

Such policies were doomed Sir, 
students would always retain r 
Information and seek out bob* 
those less wall qualified.. w 
teachers would be better UiaavK 
and their students wouldIW 1 / 
better than students mu 
talents but poorer teacher*. * 

Higher education bad to 
purpose up tn the high«t.iej“! 


first issue ot 
published. 

Dr Pearl is the only woman 
modern historian in a department 
of about 20 lecturers with some six 
professors. 

A product of Oxford—undergrade 
ft- 5L|i Ann 5’ s - post-graduate at 
3 £, nd ® lectureship at 
Somerville—-Dr Pearl found the 

?r)In a -2 u " l , ver i It y College in 1968 
a considerable change. 

Oxford combined hard work with 


knowledge and iinderstaana* '»: “,“*‘ ce . MI ' «« w|t>re", she says. “Lon- 
level or attaJnment must ““ - kaid the hard work, but 

regarded as fixed; frib er -■ Cojyersity College Is very alive intel- 
move forward and imprw cxjiwiy. It’s as big as a university 
knowledge nnd capacities- n j.' I" itself and, of course, we have 
this would be contrary wA®; SJJ SB. 01 J* 16 grid's most eml- 
thut oue of tho chid fg y 

human existence Is thaJudW*;,«sr appointment at University 


! ‘ Oxford uSr'pS ° y i 

dticelv.idR a 5 c ^ m *d as an essential work fo. 

others. Their j'jderstaudlng of the Puritan 


lion are 


lute tho knowledge gai 
the 


research and pub- 
:be Civil War, and" 
four years as a re- 
lecturer at Somer- 


tn the now ^reoWJ" J' l 1 f\, had established her as an;out- 

liard knocks' of which teacher and historian. 

1 » n haost. ' . .5. ^ VYtth her Oxford —» 


ive men' used to boost, ne r Oxford post, Dr Pearl slty, Dr Di 

• " At the same time convention by ; of gaograp 

ss s -aSS 


duce the quality of the courses nnd 



In 

enmo 


conclusion'. 

near tho, P®®?? 1 yj-Mn’ 


included ihofoUawing:' 

' # “Insofar wf tchoollng Is i gortoral * r 
• education* It 1 ii preparing Miviy 
duals for a : future society'-Whose 
dharattcristks arq unkuowable. TJte 
best ‘anticipation' for tills,future 
,irfll be found . In the ‘;qualiiy'i.uni- 
versiLipu—nlqng with much. ye«t 
glal . lq&roing,., V . . " 

• “The 4rive-. ; fo . abolish -/pro-' 
'itritfMtt 1 -. schools,! private, universi¬ 
ties,' And. instruction for, purchase 
—-oiioji Un the belief that • do- one 
tlmodd-tnalfd .htopoy selling so pure 


spiak'of 1 democratization 0 ^ access 
tq knowledge ? tiikf adopting a con-.- 
sniracy theory' of opnbrtunity j - It ia 
the diffusion model thpt is role- 
vant". • ; . ’’ : 1 

He said the university loomed to 
be. in donRch 1 ” 1 Participation * by 
students and junior, facility leads 


Conference ‘fails to resolve basic dilemma’ 


allowed",'aha said, “but Dr 
t Vaughan was b splendid prln- 
_ non! d dn,t startd VW. that kind 

Professor Mar^n TrOV'y^^j.. n The time in London between 
American Mciolo^*work and Somerville, was 
optimistic about.; SSfc'-JJJJ at home .combining family aiad 
of elite forms of.-bW; te .Arf.tUnp; ^Jnt“ 

"'a 


within,a mass system*.' 


, - .. — best 

history.” 

She speaks warmly of both 
Christopher Hill aud Trevor Roper 
as Important influences in her own 
study, " I have studied the middle 
ground between them” she says. 
“ Fve written much ou the middle 
group in the Long Parliament: I’m 
sympathetic to the middle." She 
Hilda a meeting point between them. 

Both meu are very radical about 
certain aspects of society; here they 
are oot so separate. Both hove an 
edge of radicalism—critical of the 
establishment j B critical view which 
l urn In sympathy with". 

Pait of her time is occupied by 
the literary directorship of the 
Royal Historical Society. The society 
basically bandies three publications 
for which she has to act as general 
editor and to see through the 
press : the transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, which is a col- 
lection of papers delivered at the 
meetings, and two Camden series 
vpiumes, which are original texts 
with introductions. 

On top of all this there is now 
the journal, which was her own 
idea: it differs from other jour¬ 
nals in that it not only spans a 
time scale aud Includes articles on 
past and present London, but also 
crosses subject barriers' and con¬ 
tains articles from arts administra¬ 
tors, social scientists, town planners 
and farchitects. 

“ Existing journals only dealt with 
single aspects of London ”, she says. 
“It occurhed to me that a better 
insight Into the past snd present 
history of London would be possible 
if wc had a journal to which ex¬ 
perts from all disciplines would 
contribute." 

- Her idea was taken up with en¬ 
thusiasm, aud support came from 
a. number of academics from a 
variety of disciplines, such as Pro¬ 
fessor H. J. Dyos, professor of 
urban history at Leicester Univer¬ 
sity, Dr David Lowenbhal, professor 
of geography at University, College, 
-."W/.’Jpnes, reader Jn political 
die Lonaop'' School of 

..and Michael Port, 

roador in history, Queen Mary Col- 

titles of articles in the first issue 
range' from “The conservative stra¬ 
tegy for London 1855-1975”, “the 
London theatre in crisis ”, and " To¬ 
wards a Greater London housing 
strategy”,.as well as book reviews 


1 to'- new ’ patterns of interaction arid 
to new. criteria of status. .. Often 
theso will' subvert Incentives to 
. * creation of knowledgeGiven uni¬ 
versal tenure, workplace, democracy 

- anti .* nKI-murio. "-Mon . hOW CUIt 
IChOU 


andaffirmative ___ 

autonoiby of prbven achoUtcs be-pro; "lien* 1 
tested?” ■" These 


T|)o dtienmia Implicit in the C on- 
feronce,. title—“ Equality or Excal- 
- loqco-r ’ — was not resolved by . the 
conference itself, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Gareth Williams, chairman of 
the ; organizing committee.; . 

Speaking on the fidnl day, at.the 
session in which r 
the seven working 
ing their, reports,' 


that Instant 'pundit ry l 3 rewarded 
does sometimes bncourage us to 
make slack judgments ”, he - said. 

Reporting on the working • party 
Into credentialism, Professor Jean* 
Claude Richer, of the University of 


8 PWr glStj. 

there had been |WJ 

sion of whot 
dents, actually, 


six weeks breaking p code of of both well aud less well-known 
■ • soventeentb-cantory 'shorthand jb#. • .: ■ , ■ ■ ■■ 

SQmc - d . r °tles of the Long According to a dolleague.-the 
which had not been ‘Journal reveals Dr Pearl's partlcu- 
- t}r^« r flht tJlrou Kh before and will mr abilities. “ She brings together 
*T 1 r* nt rtew material- The work two things on the one hand, the 
uc in g prepared for publication. tradition of solid scholarship; and 
: e readership demands milch on tho , tll f re Js W ore 

Si 10 ’ Queries collie not only from modest, quality, Where you have to 
.■«! over f-i.. u* ,Mo ia think with socloloftlsta, 


have maximal rfdlevapM. 


ing ttieir.rep-, „„. M| t ,. w , MIIB . .. --- - - 

dilemma.had three main dimensions. Slvjng crodOhtials. 

_ . . . .... These vffira the scarcity 6£ tesouc- V Universities should not • dls* 

Professor .Anderaon concluded-on’.- ces,-th^ Intrinsic conflict between regard the question of credentials”, 

- pessimistic. note. More inform*. cxc?Uenco and equality, and. what be said, “and. 

-— ™—--. r . •.— . r ., ;,ti0n wq»: cormihly'needed, ;Bdt hel !be called the.intauectual c< 

• ” It Ifc -dot - Prudent' touremt'-tho. ■ said that one'test M fill to education whether . people really . 

. •'university ; ‘-as: baao;■ for:; cotn- ■. was what topics h\;higher odocation.’ equality.;- , 

munity * among; :«ip. young:/ It ;l# v people - wrote ; about and how iubett ; 1 “ One of the dangers _ 
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-they .should improve te ma ”, he said, 
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Criticisms of .the content of the 
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documents. Tlie journal com- 
thei‘ nvo." i 1 ... 

London Journal, a review of 
metropolitan, society ; past and pre- 
one nggleots one’s s^nt, Longrpan Journals-• Division, 
a !«ipH*>e dr. ohan'gea standards, Longman’ Jlouse, -Burnt MlB, r Hnr- 
nas -low, Essex, CM20 2JE. Price: fd.OO. 
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Tim Albert looks at the squatting problem 

A home of somebody rise’s 


During the coming academic year 
more students than ever before 
could be forced to squat in order tu 
have somewhere to live, according 
to Charles Clark, president of tho 
National Union of Students. 

But his warning, which reflects 
sadly on the accommodation section 
of higher education planning, comes 
at a time when squatting is getting 
harder. Students forced to find 
accommodation in this way could bo 
hi for au uusettlfd time. 

“Lila will go on”, says Jonathon 
Martin a Cambridge classics 
graduate, who Is ono of three people 
running the Advisory Service for 
Squutters in North London. "The 
basic situation will stay the same. 
There will still be lots of students 
—and other people—without homes, 
and squatting will be the only thing 
they can do. But it’s going to 
become more difficult.” 

The luckier ones will be those who 
can find a place in what aro called 
licensed squats. Theso aro schemes 
in which the occupiers, usually of 
council-owned houso9 waiting, for 
demolition or renovation, ace 
allowed to stay where they arc pro¬ 
vided that tlioy pay rates, and thut 
they vacate tho premises at an 
agreed dote. A recent discussion 
paper put forward by tbc Depart¬ 
ment or the Environment suggested 
that more of these schemes could 
be introduced. 

ASS say that they know of about 
two dozen groups of licensees in 
London alone. One or two special¬ 
ize in housing students, but tho 
trend seems to be for mixed com¬ 
munities. 

Student Community Housing 
based in Camden, for example, has 
now become Shortlife Community 
Housing, and provides homes Cor a 
broader cross-section of people than 
Just students. 

But these schemes are limited, and 
ASS estimate that the number of 
people involved is about 5,000. 


According to the figures usod by ibe 
DoE paper, this would leave ubmir 
another 25,000 people wiio arc squat- 
ing in the real sense. 

ASS say that students who may 
be forced to do this should either 
contact them Cor advice, or go to 
one of the small number of organ¬ 
ized squatting groups (such as tho 
well-publicized one in Elgin Avenue* 
London J who may be able to provide 
thunt with companions, support, nnd 
sometimes □ suitable property. 

At the moment* squatting is not 
a criminal offence. This means that, 
providing they do not enter by fovco 
and break windows or knock down 
doors (and experienced squatters 
say that there is usually an open 
window round the back), those who 
squat cannot be thrown out by tho 
police. 

Trespass is a matter for the civil 
courts, and the owner of the pro* 
perty must take out a summons 
naming those in occupation, or pro¬ 
viding evidence that he has tried to 
obtain the names, but hus been un* 
able to do so. The case can bo 
heard seven days after the summons 
Is served, and the owner can obtain 
a ropossossfon order. The court 
bailiffs will then enforce it. 

Tills procedure can lake two or 
threo weeks, but In practice works 
out at much more. The DoE work¬ 
ing paper said that local authorities 
often took mote than three months 
before they repossessed their pro- 

Kcrty, Even so, students In un- 

censed squats could fiud them¬ 
selves moving around several times 
during tho academic year. 

That, however, assumes that tho 
law Is golna to stay as ft is: In fact 
the indications arc that It is going 
to make things much tougher foi 
tho squatters. 

In June 1974,- the Law Commis¬ 
sioners proposed that two now 
criminal offences should be intro¬ 
duced. These offenaes, which carry 
with tltem penalties nf up tn two 
years and six mouths' imprisonment 


respectively, are for “without law* 
ful authority omering property hy 
force ...” nnd “being unlawfully 
on property and failing to lenve as 
soon as reasonably practical after 
being ordered to leave by a person 
entitled to occupation 

The proposed laws, which would 
mean that tbc police could inter¬ 
vene immediately, are still bring 
discussed by tho commissioners. But 
a final report Is expected within 
the next few months, and this means 
that changes could he introduced 
before tho end of die academic 
year. 

Although some sympathizers are 
hoping that the proposed lews will 
be modified, tlte growing wave of 
anti-squatter feeling in the country 
would seem to niako this increasing¬ 
ly unlikely. The strength of public 
feeling can be Judged through tho 
correspondence columns of tho 
national press. One example Is tho 
correspondence which resulted aftor 
a letter to 77ic Times (July 11) 
from a woman who snld that squnt- 
ters liiui moved In whlla she was 
on holiday. 

Many nf the facts in tho letter 
wero subsequently challenged by 
the Metropolitan Police solicitor, 
who pointed out that tho house 
had a “For Sale” notice outsldo. 

Nevertheless It triggered off a 
wave of unfavourable publicity (with 
articles ranging from “ Drop Outs* 
Mansion ” to “ Life in a Layabouts' 
Poradiso”) and, lu the House of 
Commons, one carly-day motion and 
two members’ Bills. 

Of course, ns Jonathan Martin 

Eoints out, students will bo those 
est equipped to cope wlrli these 
kinds of difficulties. And, at least, 
they will have tho chance of mov¬ 
ing on after their course Is finished. 
Many families will not have this 
opportunity. 

Advisory .Service for Squatters, .2 
St Pauls Rnuti, London C$1. Trio- 
pluiuo: 01-359 “ 8814, 


Why the AUT may lose members 


A little more than a year ago, an 
agreemeut was signed between the 
NUS and die Association of Scien¬ 
tific, Managerial and Technical 
Staffs ou the • subject of post¬ 
graduate representation. which 
at the time created no little con¬ 
sternation among ASTMS’s post¬ 
graduate activists. This was caused 
because the agreement was slpaed 
against the advice of the advisory 
committee of postgraduates widiin 
the union, and because It was seen 
as potentially the beginning of 
ASTMS's quiet ditching of Its post¬ 
graduate members. 

The reaction on the postgraduates* 
part (and at that time I sat on the 
advisory committee) was an emo¬ 
tional one: for at the some time wo 
had learnt that the ASTMS national 
executive had agreed not to oppose 
any move by the AUT to join the 
Trades Union Congress. If such a 
move wore to be made, then it 
appeared certain that the AUT 
would take over as the main union 
for both academic staff and post¬ 
graduates, and that ASTMS's recruit¬ 
ment In these areas would pejrozen 
—nullifying d great deal or hard, 
work that bad been put in by acti¬ 
vists at the local level. 

Looking back, 1( is possible to see 
that we had exaggerated the speed 
tvlrh. which suri) changes might 
conic about, since the AUT, with its 
characteristic “slow movlug ways” 
(as they wot a once described to mo 
by our local AUT secretary) 1ms 
progressed little on the road to 
Recognition ns n TUC affiliate. Qn 
tho' 1 other hand, the problem of 
whether ASTMS ready wants to 
have- postgraduate and academic 
members remains lu the ralilds of 
the membership in those areas,' and 
the possible outcomes: are what ] 
want to discuss he.rc.'' : " 

' Certainly it is true to say That 
ASTMS was a little taken aback by ; 
the vociferousness, of its post¬ 
graduate members, who. joined in 
significant' numbers hi 1973 add 
1974, when the issue of part-time 
teaching pay became a focus for 
recruitment. At that time, member¬ 
ship of the AUT was not ppeu to 
postgraduates, and academic mem¬ 
bers of ASTMS were active In stimu¬ 
lating postgraduate reenutriiont. 

What come out of ilie disputes 
that followed—in, Durham, Edin- 
burgh; "mid Swraiisch-rivus 4'- stuuffl 


of failure: the objective oF recog¬ 
nition of the union as bargaining 
agent for postgraduate tutors and 
demonstrators has been achieved,' 
as far as I ant aware, only at Essex, 
and no significant gains, in real 
money, hove been made In.die rates 
paid for such teaching. Tied in with 
this was a sense tbnt the union was, 
perhaps, uot doing • as much as it 
could to help Its postgraduate mem¬ 
bers in terms or officer resources 
devoted to pushing their case. 

Postgraduate 

scene 

But this difficulty must be seen 
in its proper context, and not 
merely as an attempt by tlte union 
to abdicate its responsibilities to a 
new group of members. For the pat¬ 
era Followed in the case , of post¬ 
graduates is applicable to many 
groups within such a large,.modprn 
union )ike ASTMS. . • . ’ 

.. It Js the big industrial .ara ups that 
get,..tJia - attention of lue rather ■ 
sparse officer corps, groups where 
institutionalized bargaining proce¬ 
dures make . it possible to malm 
obvious gains and keep large slices 
of the membership happy, And since 
ASTMS officers are seldom called 
In to universities, this means that 
even where they did try and help 
groups of postgraduates, they wore 
easily caught by the prevarlcatinp 
techniques employed by tha admini¬ 
strators there* 

This has meant that the crisis 
situations which were not oiily oyer 
veal. issues, but also served as a 
spur to recruitment, Wore relatively 
easily defused, arul the past yoar 
lias been a rathor quiet ono for 
ASTMS postgraduates. 

But I do not .thlnk thut tho battle 
Is 1 ovor. nltltqivtii what the - future 
holds 1 la far' front clearmost 


tied In closely to what course la 
taken by the AUT. Thut body now 
has a category of postgraduate mem¬ 
bership, but has not—as far as l 
know—actually asserted a claim to 
negotiate on their behalf,'and cer¬ 
tainly has not been recruiting with 
tiny vigour at all. 

But the other point is this: that 
discontent within the ranks of the 
AUT might even force ASTMS io 
reconsider whether it might try a 
Utile harder to become the negotiat¬ 
ing body for academic staffs, or at 
least to make further membership 
gains in that area. 

In Edinburgh, there lias been a 
small, but still significant, number 
of defections' away from the AUT 
and into ASTMS In protest at the 
way the " house union " has handled 
the current pay claim. 

I feel that this flow of new mem¬ 
bership for ASTMS might swell if 
tho AuT were to lose a vote of the 
membership on the question of TUC 
affiliation; there ought well be In¬ 
creased suspicion of the AUT'a 
offactivoncss as , half-cock, trade 
niuon where the conflicts between 
different groups of members (lec¬ 
turers, professors nnd senior admini¬ 
strators can all join—and do) aro 
anything but aausfactorily rcsolvotl 
in policy formation. 

All tins means that* although the 
last year has not soeo any dramatic 
new developments on the trade 
union front far postgraduates and 
academic staff*, the field Is wide 
open, tu a degree sufficient to make 
proRuostication extrcmoly difficult. 
My own view is tlint tlie AUT prob¬ 
ably i oill end up ns nt least a nomin¬ 
ally regular trade union,, which 
wquld mean, for postgraduates, the 
need to start all over again and build 
h new power ; r bnsc within . thqt 
organization. 

■ Ori tho other hand, however, un¬ 
less the AUT moves somewhat more 



qhunks that would be vital .to win* 
ning ah affilfotion Vote.. 


Trevor Jones 


permanent ginger group within .the 
postgraduate population, ■-and of 
keeping postgraduate issues' before 
Joaal student unipns and* 'indeed,' 
die universities. Whetlior tho ulm of 
gaining recognition for ASTMS ns 

a bargaining agent on their behulf ____ _ ____ 

will ever be achieved 4s a major im- cite group, but now hold$ «o vnion 
ponderable, which I think-will bb poiftion, '•* i -.' >■ 


the 


— author wait, until JnHuary of 
tiii* year, rife secretary-of the, F,dhi~ 
burgh VniversitO ASTMS postgrndit- 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU PPLEMENT 


First Labour steps to a new Arts Ministry 


Tm T HIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUmfitWENT S2.9.7S 


The arts have a particular import¬ 
ance, Cor they, more rhon material 
achievement, express llie vitality 
mid meaning of a comiiumily. 
They are am important channel of 
coninimiicaium nod act rn heighten 
people's awareness of their lives 
and surroundings. 

The arts impinge upon till our 
lives. They are part of the homes 
we live in, our environment and 
our leisure activities. It is there¬ 
fore important that we learn to live 
with, appreciate and criticize them. 
In an age which has greater leisure 
lime for enjoying the arts, oppor¬ 
tunities for their enjoyment should 
be the right of all. 

The most heavily subsidized arts 
are catering for n predominantly 
middle-class audience. Arts which 
are actually bused in the community 
receive by comparison u derisory 
proportion of public funds. While 
we are talking about providing more 
money we must u\ke account of 
new activities ami developments in 
tho artistic field which deserve our 
support. Our concern is the con¬ 
tinuing expansion of the arts from 
where we ure now and the allocat¬ 
ing of funds for new branches of 
expenditure. 

Theatre 

There is overy reason to believe 
ihoc without considerable subsidies 
high standards will never be 
achieved. Massively increased sub¬ 
sidies are necessary for existing 
national institutions, to maintain 
their present work and to enable 
this work to be taken throughout 
the country on tour. Subsidy is also 
needed for an increasing number 
of new companies and theatres. 
Some of the most valuable work 
being done by the fringe and experi¬ 
mental und community groups is 
outside the scope of regional or 
national theatres and writers, direc¬ 
tors nnd performers have deliber¬ 
ately chosen to present their work 
outside the existing theatrical Insti¬ 
tutions for fttat reason. Much of the 
experimental work \ however, could 
be undertaken by many of the estab¬ 
lished theatres as auxiliary to their 
usual shows. 

There are many talented per¬ 
formers currently employed in tele¬ 
vision "soap operas", commercials 


Five per cent of the education taM «ho,,M be devoted tt 

conic llie responsibility of a new Ministry of Aits, Comm document hasten prepnred by its arts 

cession document published last week by theJS^SIS^ cSSSSSm wfcich. if adopted. 

We P-blishbeU the mein conclusions of the document. 


and the like who would - like the 
opportunity of working to new audi¬ 
ences in wider fields of theatrical 
activity. They do not do sa siitlply 
because they cannot afford it. if 
groups arc to be subsidized, they 
should, from the start, receive 
enough for Lliem to da their work 
properly. 

Tlieaire-fn-Educnfion : In 19(15, the 
Coventry City Connell, which hail 
already established the first civic 
theatre, decided to back an imag¬ 
inative plan worked out between the 
Belgrade Theatre and a panel of 
head teachers. This was no less titan . 
to involve children at school w'th 
theatrical programmes relevant to 
children and to devise a method of 
using the arts of the theatre and the 
skill of the teacher in order to In¬ 
volve the pupil in Ideas, issues utid 
concepts that arise from and/or af¬ 
fect the lives of the children, their 
future or their parents. 

This was not an imposition on tho 
community but, in faor, the com¬ 
munity asking llie theatre and the 
city council tor the sort of theatre 
that they saw as necessary. It has 
proved to be a success and further 
TIE teattya have developed through¬ 
out the country. Air are theatre 
based and controlled by the theatres 
in conjunction with local authority 
and teacher representatives. 

The theatres to which TIE com¬ 
panies are attached are currently 
experiencing a severe financial 
crisis due to inflation. They have 
two choices, one, to offer a genuine 
community service aud let their 
overheads bankrupt them, or two, 
to abandon tile true purposes for 
which they were sec-up and attempt 
to make a popular entertainment 
appeal in order to survive, The 
TIE team is among the first 
casualties from theatres suffering 
from inadequate subsidy. Yet TIE 
hns a fundamental part to play in 
Introducing young people to the 
knowledge of the arts. 


Music 

A socialist policy for music must 
include: the opportunity lor more 
people to hear more live perform¬ 
ances of all kinds of nutate, includ¬ 
ing rock,' jazz and folk; the greater 
encouragement of talented musi¬ 
cians, singers, composers, and 
conductors ; improved working con¬ 
ditions for all musicians ; education 
for the appreciation of and partici¬ 
pation in a wider range of musical 
experience. 


Literature 

We must not reach the situation, 
which now threatens, where our 
literature is written only by the 
genteel amateur, the don, the best¬ 
seller or someone with a private 
income. At present 56 per cent of 
British authors earn less than £1,000 
pa from their books. If we are to 
ensure that as many people as pos¬ 
sible will be reached by our native 
literature and find in it something 
which is important and attractive to 
them then we must make it possible 
for more writers, and not merely 
the bestsellers, to live by their 
writing. 

We should encourage greater par¬ 
ticipation in literature as a com¬ 
munity art form. There are many 
ways in which this can be doiie. 

• By a greater involvement of 
writers in the community through 
creative writing classes at every 
level, in schools, college's, adult edu¬ 
cation and art centres. 

• Through the production of many 
more regional apd local magazines 
add books. 

• Through local radio and dial-a- 
poem services. 

• Through the greater exploitation 
of literature in local festivals, with 
readings and the publication of 
.material in new forms such as leaf¬ 
lets and posters. 


Finance 

Increased finance for literature, 
which at the moment is one oi the 
most shabby nnd underfinanced art¬ 
istic areas, must come from u variety 
of sources. Not only should central 
funds and local authorities ploy a 
part but literature is particularly 
suitable for support from trade 
unions, industry and colleges, in the 
form of awards and grants. 

Museums and galleries 

Support for museums and art gal¬ 
leries is important for they help to 
maintain our own cultural heritage 
and show us examples of the cul¬ 
tural achievement of other countries. 
They must, however, also provide 
for us the best in the living arts 
whether it be painting, sculpture or 
crafts, etc. 

Research has shown that poor 
publicity is an important contribu¬ 
tory factor to the general unaware¬ 
ness of existing museums and gal¬ 
leries and the exhibits they offer. 
It appears, however, that there is a 
potential interest which must be 
realized. Museums and galleries tend 
to see their role in a rather res¬ 
tricted sense, that is as places of 
exhibition or conservation, and 
should be encouraged to appeal 
more directly to the community, for 
example, through mobile exhibi¬ 
tions. 


Administration 

We believe that the present 
structure of Arts Administration 
needs to he made more democratic, 
to be decentralized and to provide 
for effective participation in policy 
making by consumers, the Govern¬ 
ment, local authorities, die relevant 
trade unions and arts management. 

The Arts Council in its present 
form tends to reinforce the central!- 


-/tttion of influence in nrinnVu I 
finance. The genml^R 

no way nt finding out, KM. 

1 >y. ij ie Arts Council *2S 
its budget m the way j t JJft 
why some projects receta^Ti 
nnd others do not. 4 

At present Government rawJ 
bility is divided between Si 
which works against JR 
iiidinaooii and make*TV 
difficult for artists and th r jl 
tu have their questions w 
answered quickly and satisf*^? 

We therefore advocate tbs J 
up uf n separate Ministry fejL*’ 
Communication and Eoterulnc ,: 
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}he Him industry, publlshhu./• 
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those functions in regard to t ; 
right at present performed !*> 
Department of Trade. Cowiifei! 
.should also be given to inibf* 
tiie press. 

Inflation has so far botho-j - 
the funds made availabe hi 
Government to the Arts"Ct . 
and imperilled much of iu 
work. During the past yeariti ■■ 
have been necessarily increwh 
the cost of nil materials ha* 
together with rates and rani 
arts are highly labour tor. 
and in times of Inflation thij: 
not pay for rising cosu fa. 
extra productivity. .. J 

The arts as a whole In lft 
received £424m from Grow' 
sources, £15,500,000 from p 
authorities, and £300,000 \ 
private industry. 

Our conclusions have led tu. 
suin of approximately fflki/ 
if, of rhat, something likeflti ; 
to come directly frpm V 
Government, then this it in 
order of 1 of 1 per cent tier 
Government's revenue «|ih£. 
on central Government wr. 
i.e., excluding the rate sj. 
grant. 

The education budget (» 
and local government) ii t . 
£5,100m a year at currem pt-. 
Education- is■'concerned Bflrf. 
with preparation for adult Sw¬ 
art on tors considerably 
preparation. A figure oMHw'. - 
the arts is 5 per cent of wf; 
education budget. Fiw P«‘ ‘ 
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Fetor Saunders and Eric Levin discuss the iailure of the ’discretionary parental contribution’.sysiorri to provide adequate student maintenance 

The ease for statutory contributions from parents 


The student grant system in this 
country was introduced as mi inte¬ 
grated system after the Anderson 
Committee Report in 1961. Since 
then the underlying principle; have 
been maintained although the level 
of payments has been continually 
revised, initially every three years 
but more recently annually. 

The two components making up 
the total grant are a parental con¬ 
tribution which is related to the 
gross parental income adjusted for 
needs aud a residual paid directly 
to the student from the grant- 


tile pareuui contribution, this being 
of prinia importance for Cuitsiderd- 
tioiis uf equity. 

The Anderson Committee was 
hsult divided on the issue, of 
whether or not the parental contri¬ 
bution scheme should be retained, 
with a majority in favour of its 
abolition. In fact the system was 
retained, although the rates of con¬ 
tribution were lowered quite sub- 
stanlialy. 

Up until 1974 die rates of contri¬ 
bution expressed as a proportion Q f 
net (and gross) income have been 


tf&j? rr 


awarding authority. The Govern- steadily increasing, shifting the 


nient controls two instruments, the 
overall level of the total grant and 
the scale* 6 n which the parental 
contributions are calculated,. 

Changes in the reel value of the 
total grant will alter the financial 
incentive for ail potential students 
to apply for, university, while 
changes in tho parental contribu¬ 
tions will affect each potential stu¬ 
dent's willingness to apply for uni- - 
versiiy differently, depending on his 
family's financial circumstances. 

The Anderson Committee argued 
that the total gram should be set 
at a level “ to enable students to 
take advantage without hardship to 
thcmselvei or their parents of 
educational facilities available to 
them ". However, the provision of 
a total grant to all students would 
not reduce ■ hardship equally every¬ 
where if hardship is itself related 
to pareiital income. 

We thus see that llte second com¬ 
ponent of the' grant system, the 
.parental contribution, is an attempt 
to clawback' from higher income 
families the benefits bestowed by 
the bout grant which exceed the 
benefits required to alleviate finan¬ 
cial hardship in siich families. 

The paremal contribution system 
n au attempt to attain the equal 
educational opportunity Ideal, which 
we interpret os a situation in which 
tiie financial incentive to attend 
university U independent of the in¬ 
come of the family. 

By altering the two instruments, 
the level of the total grant and the 
raws of parental contribution, the 
Government can thus alter the total 
number of applicants to university 
and also the income spectrum from' 


burden towards the families directly 
concerned and away from the public 
purse. However, those changes have 
affected different families in dif¬ 
ferent ways, as the following 
example illustrates. 

The Anderson Committee recom¬ 
mended chai the parental contribu¬ 
tion expressed as a percentage of 
net .income should be 11.9 per cent 
and 3.7 per cent for families with 
gross incomes (in 1959 valuei of 
£5,000 atul £1,500 respectively., The 
equivalent real net income foinilies 
in 1974 would have paid parental 
contributions of 7.9 per cent and 
9.G ner cent of nei income-respec¬ 
tively. 

Thus tiie burden has Increased h.v 
almost 6 par coni for the lower 
income family while it bus fallen 
by 4 per cent fnr the higher income 
family. The increased burden on 
the lower income family has arisen 
because the scales have not been 
fully adjusted in line with rising 
prices, while the fall in the higher 



have tu claim the excess front the 
student rather than pay him the 
baiuuce as al present. 


prior warning by their parents of 
rheir intentions not to pity the full 
entitlement. 

lit order to gain some idea of 
the extent of the underpayment of 
the paruitul contribution, we 
recently undertook a one in three 
survey of single undergraduate 
students at the University of Stir¬ 
ling. Iiiforniutiun was obtained on 
the parental contribution entitle¬ 
ment as welt as on the amount-; 
received mid anticipated front 
parents. 

On the basis of this Information 
we discovered that ovdr 42 nor cent 
of the students did not receive their 
full entitlement. Of these 22 per 
cent received under pay mom in 
excess of £100 over iJio academic 
year an amount which was almost 
one sixth of the existing total gram. 
(£605). 

These figures in fact understate 
the problem since in many cases 
the student receives tha full grnur 
from -the authorities so tliui in 
these cases the parental contribu¬ 
tion is zero and cannot be under¬ 
paid. If we exclude these cuses 
wc find that fnr the student* who 
ure entitled to a parental contribu¬ 
tion over 59 per cant du not receive 
their full entitlement. 

Many parents provide gifts of 
rash or gii'ts in kind such as fond 
and cinihing tu students, and it 
could he ui-gued that were .such 


the lower 1 income 7 fanlly lias arisen Howeve ' ‘here seems to be no Eluded would explain 

because 8 the C scafes havo mu** been theory why the parental 

fullv nrtiuqrAri tn linn uiif-h contribution limn should not ev s. 1 ' l,m I* ,,,H 1,10 Sr"- 1 - 
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mum Rraiu. ,a| ly paying the grunt. Wu return 

The minimum grant has been set ro below, 

ind held constant at £50) and is We turu now from an investign- 


ana awo the income spectrum firom* 
winch the applicants derive. 

In the ideal situation in which all 
are equally financially free to apply 
to university, any excess demand for 
places would bo accommodated by 
a rationing system based purely on 
academic ability. . 

Changes over time in the grants 


(and held constant at £50) end U 
paid automatically to all students. 
This in effect imposes a ceiling, 
equal to £50 less than the Lotul 
grant, on the parental contribution. 
For Incomes in excess of the ceiling 
level tiie proportionate parental con¬ 
tribution thus declines. 

If equity U to be maintained, then 
it is essential that .the parental 
contribution scales be adjusted in 
line with Inflation. If this is not 
done then in the extreme case where 
inflation results In ail families hav¬ 
ing incomes which exceed the 
amount at which the minimum grant 
is paid ft gfoss income of about 
£G,500 in 1974) then all families 
would pay an equal parental con¬ 
tribution end the equal educational 
opportunity ideal would be lost. 

Furthermore the existence of tiie 
minimum grant, which puts on 
effectjve limit on the parental con- 


contribution limit ■ should not ®*jf* t,li * j* “«« ‘be me. 
exceed the total gram, although **•« w « « u ?, w f “ r the 

this might require un amended n,D ! ,e ? equivalent of all such gifK 
administrative mechanism for aclu- a,1£ * JJ'rlude them in the parental 

ally paying the grunt. Wu return C 0 " t . r, iV*T rcC0 . ,ve 3 T J"\ il U “5S 
to this j»oiut below. ® v f l P ei *c«U of .siudenu still 

... , did not receive their full eiintte- 

. Wc , * u,, « ,»*»w from an investmn- mc „t. of these 16.5 per. cent ra¬ 
tion into the justification for the ceived underpay me ms iu excess of 
pareiuut cuiitnbution system and £ 100 . 


parental cuiitribution system and £ 100 . 

the rates and cIiuiiros therein, tn J,i fact the figures indicate that 
the problems associated with tie parental gifts of this kind arc re¬ 
present system of payment of the celved niumiy bv those students who 
grunt to the students. At present already receive' their full parental 
the state component Is paid directly contribution entitlement, 
to the .student by the relevant giant These figure* illustrate well the 
[mut'dmg authority whilst the fuct that many students du not 


These figures illustrate well the 
„ . .. . fuct th hi many students du not 

parental contribution is paid at the receive their full parental contrihu- 
discretion of llie parents, lion entitlement, 2 nd tliut there may 

The discretionary nature of the well be more potential students 
parental contribution means that who simply .decided not ,to apply tp 
the payment may not in fact be go to universijy either because they 
made, which means in turn that knew that their liat-ante would not 
burden of poyment Is in fact borne pay their contribution or because 
by the student, who does not they did not wish to impose a large 


student, 


receive hie full grant 011 ( 1110010111 ,' financial .bpi;dan on their. families 


parents 1 as 1 


rather than by his parents 1 as' arising frqm'the parental contribu- 
intended. lion. . , 

Furthermore this may effect only jlj* JK ? ,"!* 1 .'."j? 

irtirulftp fit will tint* trlilUtlon &ySl£(U 111 |JJ SlCtlCC iS flt 

SS W dafinitinn due to failure to fi.Hy 


particular students ut 


Oystem allow us to gauge die*climat^ taction, means 11 th«on7e7his Hmlc affect by definition those students pare tar' cont.'ibm o!!' 
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importance of attending university, 
and the attainment of the equal edu- 
grtoftel opportunity Ideal, if we use 
too Anderson Committee recommen- 
uonons as a bench mark for compari- 
*ou.i titat is wc assume that these 
vmre opttmal in 1961. 

. Most attention has been focused 
m the poat on the level of the total 
•Stunt; here ive are interested in 


S^KSTSdSiqiSSUvTSrWii.iS 

£ 10,000 d year man pays the stmte °{?P?V“ n,ty not De Ieal,1#d ,n burden on parents. 

parental comribution as the millioit. p ' . . , It Is interesting to note that it is 

aire. , • . . -Those students who do not the students- with relatively rich. 

Or course, given the existing receive their full entitlement will parents wlio suffer mast -as a result 
means of paying grants, it would no longer be free to take full of tho underpayment of the parental 


aire. „ 

Of course, given the existing 
means of paying grants, it would 
be extremely difficult for the paren¬ 
tal contribution to exceed the total 
grant, since this would imply that 
the grant awarding authority would 


advantage of the educational faciii- contribution, since those with less 


ties open to them, whilst prospec¬ 
tive students .may choose not to 
attend university if they are given 


well off parents: receive the full 
grant directly. 

If the object of the parental con¬ 


tribution in to ytlnr.e pur of tlm 
burden of nuiiiuniniiig .itudenrs 
whilst at university oil their paceuts 
(which it surely is) then meu-suies 
should be taken to ensure that the 
burden is in fuct shared in thU way. 
Our survey result* indicate very 
strongly that this is by 110 means 
the case at present. 

The existing system implies an 
inconsistency in Government policy, 
since on the one huntl Government 
fixes the total grant at s level 
deemed to lie adequate in the above 
sense, whilsi simultaneously allow¬ 
ing a system of payment which does 
not ou.sure that the students receive 
their dues. 

Whatever tiie rates of contribu¬ 
tion the Government of the day 
considers socially optima), it is 
important that these should ha 
complied with. This requires the 
Introduction of statutory parental 
contributions so fh*t intrants are 
forced to contribute their fair share 
towards the cost of their children's 
oduention. 

Under this system all student? 
would then receive equal main toil- 
mice allowances, and all would Ivc 
similarly free from financial hard¬ 
ship tn pursue tiiuir studies. 

The system could nporuic by the 
relevant tin dimities pitying the full 
grunt nutoiluuicully tn ull students 
and then claiming the relevant 
amount from the ixurents. This 
could he done either ihi-nugh the 
ritting system or possibly thru ugh 
the income tux system, 

- In either case the uthitiiiistrativo 
costs would he ntiiiimnl mid ntuit lie 
weighed against die benefits to stu¬ 
dent* who would then autunuiicilly 
receive the amount deemed desir¬ 
able by government. It would ai*n 
be |mh>uMc under this system to 
abolish the regressive mini mum 
grant arid tu ullow the parental con¬ 
tribution to be a cnri tin it ally in¬ 
creasing function of family income. 

Only in this way can the decision 
'• tn pursue a university education be 
nude independently of pureiitul in¬ 
come* thereby nchieving trua 
equality or educatiomtl »j» port unity, 

We should amplmaizu that such 
a scheme can be introduced at 
almost zero cost and that it does 
no more than a (tempt to instigate 
recommendations made hi 1961 by 
an official Government inquiry. We 
also note that the issue of- the 
parental contribution is indepen¬ 
dent of the size of the total grant 
as we explained earlier. *'• 

There are strong grounds For the 
continued existence of parental con¬ 
tributions'. However cite discretion¬ 
ary nature of such payments results 
ill financial hardship for many stu¬ 
dents,, and means that tiie equal 
educational opportunity--ideal on 
which the payments are based is not 
attained in practice. 

An alternative scheme of statu¬ 
tory payments along the lines .wo 
hove outlined is now essential. 

Tht unt/iors we lecturers in econo¬ 
mics at Sydney University and Stir¬ 
ling University resyeciitruly. 
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kt Us attempt to be »U things to all 
t*wa, our:education system' has deve¬ 
loped modifications-and additions at 
®° ever-acoelerating note, partlcu-. 
^ly since lft+4. Sometimes, 'the 
motive has V E ®n. to n)eet' rieora for 
fanned mattpdvv'er, at otner 'times' to 
uiaulge iii social' engineering 
through extended general eduqatldn. 

Wltaeever the motive or method, 
.service is: prill being widely 
cnticlzed-^althougii ndl completely 
coraectly-^on grounds- of botii cost 
Jtod eEfectivehess, ah4 yet at the 
wnte .time still, another educative 
uewce w being promoted. 

Apparently,Jt Is felt that in spite 
« the raising'of the school leaving : 
“fe, tuahviug. boards, 'the polytech 1 
mid the Open university, the 
remamuig deficiencies in provision, 
tor the less privileged could be n\et 

«>H«ge' Open, 

Presumably sttcli a body would be 
-Ff^p^rod somfl'what like the Open,, 
1 ‘and even' though savings. 

.be made thro ugh.coo p.^'ation 
WW.-.Msliipin''Keynqa, 'there would' 
ipqve expensive Orgapi*.. 
, competing tVith..'; existing: 

- w»r resqurqej" Iti the -arpa, 
« po^, compulsory .education. * v •- 
.InatfSd of adding 4 a fur-; 
^Jraustiryulg, consumer 'of 
fttteitfium .cbuld be f 

’£**&!**!& by aontoimar¬ 


ginally expensive modifications to 
their present organisation and 
management. 

No doubt the very fact tiiat the 
Department of Education dnd Sen 
epee, the universities, local edutra- 
tion authorities,train lug board sand 
Department of Employment'are all 
involved not only accounts for some 
of the existing problems but also for 
the fact .that producing., solutions 
. will not be easy. • *.. • 

Howover, what about making a 
start towards achieving! the aims of 
the dpen College, by re-axaniining 
those institutions which have - the 
best recurd of catering botii for tha 
aspirations of working-doss iiidlvl- 
: duals and the deeds or industry ?. . 

Traditionally. ’ the technical col¬ 
leges have ros]X>nded with mast 
speed both. to. the needs of their 
.local communities and to. the less 
privileged. individual; this practice 
continues today whether it is meet¬ 
ing d demand for Urdu for welfare 
ofricei's, ndi^-desrructivfl testing fnr. 

, engineers or A levels Ear, adults aud 
" sixth formers 

In fact, we do have ovei* 600 Insti¬ 
tutions operating udder further edu-. 
catiop tv&ulatibqs. and depart from 
their tradition of Iqiiovation add. 
: flqxihidty they; also represrtnt a slfi- 
nificept tiatloual. IhvhsugeiU in botii 
Plant add personnel. ■' I ' 
/■ ,What‘ w even more important is 
that in jjiost localities tiie staff ,nf 
; a collage .rep^went . ptrObably tye 

f(reBtesc 'Smitle: bitellectt^ii resource 
n the whold edijimupity. Neither, 


resources of the colleges 


David Moore suggests 
that existing institutions . 
couiid form the' bas& : 

of an open college system 


local schools ,nor . industries are 
'likely to ntdtch tile range ot quali¬ 
fications and experiancu of a typi-. 
cal college, and even tho hiiary old 
.critidam of lack of .pedagogic train-' 
: inp is now raihor out pt date. 

. One. suspects that most of the 
would-be Opon College students re- 

a uire not only uu offer of- specially 
otugned . courses, ' but beitaij dud 
ensier access to existing' provision.-. 
, In order to dain this.access they 
need practical information jrnni In¬ 
formed counsellors at a local levej, 
where the individual (ind his needs 
can be recognized quickly, arid they 
will • then, need access to : special 
nrepmutoty, courses wfdch will lead 
' into tiie many' existing programmes 
• of.', education oE. all types. 

When it is proposed, that colleges: 
. of fuilher educetiori could under 1 
take, these tasks, even proponent# 
of our system hesitate on the 
grounds that you cannot legislate. 4 ' 
tradition^* technical college) or a 
. backward local education authority. 

1 .into ■■■becoming^: more r community- 
, orientated, id the bio ad eat sense, 


However, compared to tiie cost 
and aggravation of erecting yet an¬ 
other education bureaucracy per¬ 
haps it is worth an attempt along 
the FpJIpHdng Ji|>ej r ; v . . .., 

‘^■Pirst,- Section 41,. of-, the 1944 1 
, Edu ratio ft, Act needs re-writing to 
pi'oduce more specific object ive i in 
terms of tiommunity and individual 
■needs, “ Adequate facilities, etc ’* 

is 110 longer inscriptive enough par¬ 
ticularly Id these days of " manage- 
1 motif by tfhjectives -in manage- 

mem-conscious local autUaritics. In 
fact, wluu about reviving |ho tying 
lost schemes of further education'' 
once required under Sectwp 42 ? 

Secondly, althuugli the nurnlmnt 
committee U bocomina more -gdu- 
. ero.us in it&- recognition of uon- 
advflitcod ‘work l4 it ncuds to becoihc 
even more so by giving a specific 
" hours " ailowarvee fnr develop men-, 
cal aud counselling activities {« the 
community. 

Similarly some aspects of .this 
work should lie madi: “poolribie 
if only tu denniifatrote. Eocog 11 ition 
nf itis natiptiai importance.,:in (Midi- 
tion,, Burnitahi shDuld.nmke nlqitAj.' 
tpry - tlus onpdiriitmeiH -iof .ttii; ttddl- 


of and training for this Function in 
their intial training courses. 

Similarly potential students could 
be encouraged not only by bcot-er 
and- more attractive promotion -of ' 
.the 1 service by colleges, aod LEAs 
but perhaps also by a limited vou- 
chei system of part fees for those 
who have not had the pleas tiro of 
full-tune education after the age of 
16. 

These modifications would involve 
cost, but nothing like so much an 
that 6 f au open college along Open 
University linos, and ti is just pos¬ 
sible that by "liberating 1 * some of 
the intellectual resources in col¬ 
leges, money might be. saved by 
reducing some of (lie .very tltiil iwt-'- 
city '* blanket. ” services, provided by. 
areas of curoers and co'unjolling. 

It. hi. oven pgsalbic t|wc given 
some real'managerial autonomy, Col¬ 
leges flight’even hety) finance tmmi*. 
of • thtiso dovelupine 11 ts tlteinxelvna, 
.hut. .titLit te mintlicr sun y, qn> bn -tiie. 
ne*d ty) appoint sfeniqf staff .with 
appro|)time skills, , 

. fn atyy evem.: must- we roally m.ko 
. off, t)K>re thaii GOO already 1 M -bpeh" 


epeouraged'by a recogninOti or the 
type' of wqtlc outlined qbOvC, but 
equally important - is' the need t« 
prepare new stiff for tliil extension - 
of their role.'Tojcher-traiiuiig-could 
, taiist by Jticluding more rcoogtiiiiun 


spqclfiC:”, 'dr : «• Uncle’ Nornum'* 
reittedy , •, - 

The ' auc/to r-’- is prineiji at of Nelsoti 
and Cblrie Collage, . ■ 
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Women only 4 Class conflicts’ forecast, 
courses hit if job drought persists 

legal snags 


from our correspondent 

NEW YORK 
Federal antidiscrimination lows. 


from Frances Hill 

NEW YORK 
The job mnrket for college gnidn- 
mcs lias been declining sharply since 
1%‘J and will continue to decline 
ut least until (he laic seventies. This 
“ far-reaching, unprecedented ” tie- 


h1ve h velopment wVK'ndlnj com* 

- sss? n -"! 

S l»ivLi of New Vui'Ii »l whole. The drop in muter hi reword* 




Stuie University of New \ or* •»( 
Buffalo over the issue of com s»es for 
women students only. 


I he bleak economic outlook f« 
college graduates is likely 1D E 
long-lusting, since the mar i“ 

developments which have caused il 
ure not simply “c.vclicul or-J. 
purtiry phenomena ”, according , a . 
the nut hors. llie number of n r «. 
lessinmil and managerial jobs taWn 
m level off as o percentage of all 
jobs in tha 1970s, rising only friw 
20 per cent in 1969 to 248 r*t 
cent iu 1974. ** 


****** 


.Simon’s Rock : * newest trend * 

Early start 

fights 

apathy 

from Thotmis Cahill ■ • 


to college graduates “ implies the cent in 1974. ; 

virtual cud of education ns means uf And the proportion of the Gross i 

... . . upward mobility in society”. National Product allocated lo etk> • 

The state university an mi nisi rn- These are the main conclusions of cation and research and devtW I 
lion has ordered the esc peri memo i H report on " tile declining value of ment—traditionally employers 5 j 
“women's studies college on me college going ’’ by Richard Fieeitnwi lurge numbers of college graduate* i 
Buffalo campus to admit menjo all an( j j # . Herbert Holloman, oi the —declined during the sevemfrr t 


Mirifl vrvnv " .student spends at a college io oe 
. . . . ... , u “vital ingredient” of tlie bache- 

High school and cdllifte educators degree, Yule considered putting 

have begun to recommend a broad .... ond fn •* ac ,/,| erH ii«n'» f ,o thl 


existence for 20 years, ir has heen 
greatly expanded recently and now 
readies 67,000 students in 3,526 
high schools. 

To many colleges, however, this 
procedure ilircniens the integrity 
of tit dr degree. Yale, for Instance, 
finding that up to 25 per rent of 
its .students arc eligible for early 
gradimtion due to college credits 
euriicd in high school, issued this 
year u 32-page report on the prob¬ 
lem of " acceleration”. 

Considering the duration of time 
a .student spends at a college io be 
u “vital ingredient 11 of the bache- 


iuiu uw i iiuuiiiiiaii, ut Li«r — ucvnxtwu uuiiu^ u >6 5cV?nilf{: i 

Centre for Policy Alternatives in for rcseurch and development from t 

the Massachusetts Institute uf Tech- 3 per cent in 1964 to 2.4 per cent 

oology, published,, iu the current in 1973, ond for education from j • 

issue of the magazine Change. per cent to 7.6 per cent between f 

The "golden age of higher educa- 1971 and 1973. .... ! 

tion came to urn-abrupt end at the At the same time there has ben » 
outset of the 1970s”, when for the Hn extraordinary increase ” liyitw ■ 

_ . first time in recent history new bach- number of graduates seeking trod, 

bunion rights laws, university policy elors graduates begnn to have diffi- uS a result of ' sixties boom io i 
and state Board of Regents regula- cutty getting jobs, and the relative college-going. The number (if ium r 

lions by excluding men from four Income of graduates fell signm- male BAs oft the job market it- : 

-»i- contly, the authors say. creased by 8 per cent a year, reb : 

Over 30 per cant of the graduat- t ; V e t o the male work force, from ! 


its courses from January, 1976. and Centre for Policv Alternatives at 
lo rewrite its draft charier by 1 ■ - - ■ - - * - ■ 

October 25 to allow men to enrol 
in its courses. 

The administration argues that 
the college Is contravening the anti¬ 


discrimination law known as "Title outset of the 1970s”, when for the 
Nine ”, os well as New York state first time in recent history new bach* 
liunion rights laws, university policy elors graduates begnn to have dirii- 


of its 33 courses. 


„ lL _ ....jim uver ju per cam or me grauimi- t»ve to tne male 

■ e 3,iS i« e aoverni(l “collec- inR men aud 25 P er cem 1,,e 1968 to 1973, cor 

college, which s goveine women in the class of J972 were cent annually fr 

!tS 'jSSScX. fof allowine holding nQU-professiono 1,. non-mann- The author % S1 


allowing 


gerial jobs as compared with just 


- ,— i • gci uti iuiM as wuuitti eu 

women only to enrol m cert an 0ver 1Q cerK u \ 1953< 
women’s courses, and tha the «l- niqeq B1M i 107 


nave raeguu to rccommenu a Drnaa MI1 cnd I0 « acceleration ” on the 
revision of collegiaie and secondary bftsis of colle - e cre ,|j w i a k L . n in 
MTiiclures so that student* may have M h nC \ mQ \, but decided that it 
I ho opportunity uf stoning college- couI< [ not do so because this would 
level wnrfk a year or iwo collier ies „ ]t j n Yale’s losing superior 
than usual. - ■ - 


students. 


The recmnniendfliions ore promp- To innuv, ilie mosr promising university BA. 
fed by pedagogical considerations, solution is the " middle ctillege 
by the widely recognized phenome- a so pa rote diisihmlon which 

non of npntliy a mu no bright high si Lid cuts may enter after ihe tenth 
school stvidentB, artil by findings of grade of high - schbol -ond ■ front 
jWychDlogUts .about natural poor which they may receive' a BA In 
groupings, ■ . fopr years, thus gruduating two 

The recommendations inny also— years earlier than they would 
at least when put forward by adniinl- normally. ■ 

Ktrotors of private colleges— 1 -be ■ An example of the middle col- 
promptad by the need to Increase concept that Is attracting con* 

tuition fee income in a time of sluerable attention is Simons Rock 
H*cal crisis. College In Great Barrington, 

Tlpl . htr tUa Massschiisotts. Both Carnegie rfr 

_.TlV 0 reports sponsored by tha nrofita sUrele ie oui- M a m 


their charter be. removed. 

The college is one of 12 experi¬ 
mental colleges on the Buffalo 
campus which do not grant degrees 
but award credits towards a state 


male BAs on. the job market in- r 
creased by 8 per cent a year, reh- : 
tive to the male work force, from ; 
1968 to 1973, compared with, tj per - 
cent annually from I960, to 1964; i 
The authors say that the drop It.: 
college enrolments since 1967' las ' 
been greater than forecast, ; 

iiig that disillusionment with ibe 


solution -is the " middle college ”— 
a so pa rote dusiHutTon which 
suidcitts may enter after ihe tenth 


fopr years, thus gruduaung two 
years earner than they would 
normally. 

An example of the "middle col- 


laee Is not leaaliv bound bv "Title Between 1969 and 1973 colJege ing -that disillusionment withjb 
iff®. If Thev are also demanding 8 r »duales' income dropped from 53 economic worth of higher edu tm 
Nine . iney are aiso oeroanwiiis t m h the ncome of has-already set it 

that the deadline for the revision of ' -j.--- fn„r oo ni -c hfpl. * , ay . . . -.la 

their charter be. removed. idffi toTnlv 40 /er wn mofe , The slowdown in gr.owihj^ 

v”™ liave especially dire consequentn 

Among 25-34 year olds the drop j ur araduat^ programmes a n ^ e ! Tl ^ 
was front 39 per cent to 23 per cent. n , ents; the drop in enrolmenti Will 
Many young college graduates ore cllt the demand for new fafuk* 
paving difficulty obtaining any work am ] as-a result fewer people 4. 

' ^, n OfiW^er 1972 9.3 per cent undertake graduate (raining; ikb- 
of the class of 1972 was out of work, in turn w ni lower the denirtnd f« 
with proportions for those who faculty further, reducing still'mote 
majored in the humanities and social ,], e numbers enrolling In gradual* 


Like the other 12 colleges it ,has 
no resident students, and functions 
more as a university department 


fur graduate programmes qnd emit- 
ments: the drop in enrolment* wiH r 
cut the demand for new fatuity » 
and as- a result fewer people WB. » 
undertake graduate training; ihb: ‘ 
in turn will lower the demand f# ! 


than at a college-in- the normal sciences at 15.4 and lG.ner cent re-. 
sensQ. spectively. This rate of unemploy- 

Sihce it was founded in 1971 It m *? t ««§ *« In excess of the 


H|c«T crisis. : Early College In Gre« Barrington, 

T. u n v««nr(. lrtnncn .u u„ t \, a Massiichiisotts. Both Carnegie re- 
Pil£l« t# (CSr •nt ? roflta *l«8le k out m a model. 

Sa aJasS- 

SfS£®ESSi siXnMs 

represents: (he newest In trends in 


sciences at 15.4 and 16 ner cent re- schools - <- ,.t 

8P fl tiv6ly ’ 7™ ( rat0 of onen }P ] ?y- Tha principle of tenure is lift 1 
2 n u 1 ' I* to come increasingly under atintk K 

national average and above the rate nn nh<rnrle 10 -ik*. 

‘Z itt S? 001 E, ' a ‘ lu “ 4M ^ "»'y 4SBT m«n. te ?f Cl *...'2-5 

Health',' Se^i.lv T3T P^WT »g SS& \ 

sasar-'" j 

college’s courses ho 5 existed be- | ^WuMvorkfor ifzSEZ* SZ Perhaps the single most import j 


has run courses ” for and about 
women ”, on subjects Buch- as 
Women in Contemporary Society, 
Women in the Middle East and 
Health, Sexuality and Feminism. 


groundwork for the new trend. __ 

These assert that (be Inst two years educational refn 
of high school jare often insuffl-. UniSd TatM-” 
deiuly •« challenging • •.. to ■ Ute l 

student, or thal, if he is challenged,-. niSSuff. 1 


tween the adminis( ration and 
teachers-at the women's studies col¬ 
lege since the college’s foundation. 
In January of thW year, the result 


d male groduaites were 
work for 15 weeks or more 


Perhaps the single most ImpdMtnt 


higher education, one of rhe major 
educational. reform efforts in the 


dently challenging •. to■ the 
student, or that, if he is challenged, 
he wil have ro repeat: his course 
work when- he gets to, college 
because colleges-usually make no 
allowance for the student who has 


challenged, Bwkshlre moltotalnS^amon’^Rock c h*? | W', ■ IncMing permission for 

.tu* cnileae stressed the importance of a drama: 0,011 p0t0, . the ®°Vern- 

-tO\ college -ijf rhanop »nxitrnwonce of the college, . x 


of ,a decision to grant charters to 
the 12 experimental colleges,' the 
administration 'asked the women’s 
studies college to re-write its draft 
charter, - Including permission' for 


vxuxiiuui i- 111 «. iur x j weent ur muie .-I —,7’, ' „ j,. Jnu. 

in 1973 as compared with 27.5 per change thotcouldimproyethe^ 
cent of other unemployed workers. ‘°‘ l o£ ^lucatim would be 

. . ' As B l-esult of this market itiiun. l b® growth of those sectois W 
January of thW year the result tI on young people are beginning to United States economy Hint.rejig 
dac.Rinn to m-iini Amrtoro to I pesll ]^ " t R a t education is less likely 1 « r Ber numbers of ironed 


tic change in environment for the 
dissatisfied student. The 16-year- 


huohbiko iur ure sruueiu wno . nus . . 7 ,-“ s 

mastered more advanced material SaSISSt*^ 

in Idbh school w n, cor lain amount of disctpllne 

, 8 ,if u . —midnight chrfews. mandatory 

In addition, the reporu contend seminars on sex and drttg6—but 


'that. .36 -to 29-year-olds share in after the first year (here are no 


arru a distinct group representing ‘ discussions. This means that there 
( special stage of psychologlcul is no lecturing. 


folopmeht. They are read; 


■It also means, accoHln 


ance or tne college. . - ■ ■ > 

As a result of the administration's 
demands the college “ went.through 
the proper universjty procedures” 
to proto tha(. the»r four, "all 
women’s ” courses. were education¬ 
ally valid. 

But. during the summer, when the 
federal anti-discrimination laws 
came into effect, the administration 

stiffened its demands. 

"Title Nine’’states that ap educa¬ 
tional institution ican. “ neither • te» 
fuse nor require attendance on the 


realize " that education is less likely *? r *er numbers of trninea 
to provide the secure .and simple — ai}d managorial -nionpow^- 

path to status and affluence that Jt^ ue . •»*.*» P u ol,c J! s »iSf.cti 5 S f 
ohee virtually assured”, ihe authors grammes that enhance prom™ ,. 
say, "Individuals and society will mid technological unovation. » f 
presumably search for .alternative nvtiiore say. A major lucrcase " 
routes of mobility, with corporate deto,,c « 5 Uendlng, for ,M a ^ j.. 
training programmes and promotion would incroase the demand torew 
policies possibly attaining far area- cuteri people. * ‘ _ >- 

ter importance than ip the past;” ■ Another usoful ■ dcveJop"” 

If opportunities for soda] mobility would be adjusunonu b . v . *„ .. 

lessened overall "greater class con- ‘tlons to provide older people ' , * 

qdniltnou al.rl r>s>n£l >i.»o » nff A«*l IIDI llin» fim'lrll r 11 air live* W 


ter importance than Ip the past;” ■ 
If opportunities for soda] mobility 
lessened overall "greater class con¬ 
sciousness and conflicts ” could 


offerings thnt enrich their 11 v«' 


jwumjhmj ttiiu wiiiiicu COUJU in lemma mm shiiwm -- i. 

develop with individuals according perhaps allow for a bettor 


abandori'. the role work of high Baird Whitlock, nresfdent 6 f Slmnn*a ««r reomre attendance-on the 
sfj| 9 pi bpt hot yet ready for - spec- Rock, ihar?tu«E35 ”?«Sv Kde"? b 3 sU certain 

W«(ftton. M i fn short, they are the. The faculty student ratio is an - 1 '?A % 4r Caie „ of 

ideal ase eroun for liberal nr»* ■>■ 11011.1 ^ -t-i_ it _ established sihgle • sek colleges or 


more loyalty to their own social 
group. The dosing of education's 
" safety valve for social 'stubllity ” 
could remove rt 'an Important founda¬ 
tion of the political system 


Uliurr kill o , ,,U> 1 • 

tion to change”. There, is 0 | 

and growing continuing educ*l.^ , 
enternfiae in the country,' Wj‘ H ?, 
not frequently * will edaptej.,, _ t 
the circumstances- of. olde r P e0 L - L 


|desl age group for liberal nrs usually low—one to 
■at the collegiate level. are corresponding 


low-nnp *n «V Th^> winuiianeu singis - sex coneges or 

■reSohdjilaiv bTah — * duc * ttono1 programmes involving • 

iSCidKom'f Sd KiVSf .^ain types of “contact sports ” ; 


Fewer students study abroad 

Study abroad by US .students hflS ■ able figures for US faculty ,. 


: colleges. ■ '• 

: . ; Tlie Advanced 




function,. , Though j 


. 3973/7,4 than in 1973/72, and 15 
>r cent fewer took phrt iii summed 
tfdy programmes abroad.. 
Altogether during 3973/74 11.450 


.More tnan *aoom «f<) 

international and ndePW- 

grammes in 3973/74,^/®^ 
themselves paid «V 
totgl in various fees aul * ” . 

Pe The 8 World Studies* b a , l “. Sfarli 










fiif? 







ffipS 


adminlstrotiorts^ anxious tq.confof )n, ^Altogether, during 3973/74 11.450 total in various fees aud 
witu the low. | V .US stodpots shidied or conducted re-, ponses. 

" i.7r-;r^ L ; !■!* . - ,i!. —^U-L:—U ? e ? rch abroad In atotal of 3,341 The World Studies r fr 

Guards’ acqiiittal may go to appeal Si/ 

. :• * • ' of 3325 -programme* The cohWf Council on Education. -h^jL^r 

A vet diet of not guilty has been sttldemk and parents of the ’ • ---:- - -- - —- 

passed bn 27 Qlira'Notional Giiardt- dents y* {10 were killed. V iP! -■.-k.-i' 

history taces > relevance ct» 


State. IJhWi 

5ruder!tg \ 

—..... Wounded., 
emnr ol-.pj 
• .coot of r^i 
*$iy ;ittRs,!;! 


11 


Sweden 


France 


Research bodies go under Academic jobs boost likely in' bmdget 

00*1.Gilt from Cuoi-gii Morgan try cli-inw (di.tr iJie drop iu due to So fur, recurrent education hn 

O VSJ vv^»v il mljiliM in ^cudout intake financed Oil an overtimo h-ivi 


fcottt Mike Duckenfield • 

STOCKHOLM 
A frt g'"ve full-time researchers 
working ->11 state-sponsored projects 
in univ>^rsitie< and colleges a say in 
el-actlng 1 majority of the members 
of Sweden's research councils 
(forskninssrad) lias been presented 


omuicili 11 id the mituiul science and 
atomic letOAich councils. The coun¬ 
cil rospon-siljle for medicine would 
be left w it is. 

Tire the.n-y behind the proposal 
is tint a reduction in inter-council 
division; would facilitate the in¬ 
creased integration of research be¬ 
tween different subject areas. How-< 


Morgan try cl-i-iiiM (di.it die drop iu due t»> 

a roUiiM J^dirio in 4tudeii( intake 
NICE- after i*period of i ij>id uxpansiun. 
.. 1 1 - 1 * ■ ... -i'ZMtntViifiu l.i.>t yvjkii's figure of 

IWJ. h'lib-r e-Jucation is to 20 ^ «mJy I2.0WI new students are 
receive 1 f'n-urcij-i siioi m the □ini,' 'expected w anroi this October and 
according to provUiunod budget (me- uiitUhers tre -vepooted to level off 
cusits for 1976. Total expenditure, altdgptller l)y 1977, 
including the date-sponsored Centre The jilctlion of new jobs hi Hie 


_ - n ■ a mm I • _ , a ' Will Q| &U3. 41 u TV 

tn Mf Berul Zviclmsson, Education over, financial sup|?oi*t would reiain 


Mi ms ter. 

Tiio sugg^stiun is one of thtL-e 
major proposals in a 490-page report 
by a Roy.rl Commission on the coun- 


(hc sj me empliusis as ai present. 
At 1971/75 (iricua, humanities and 


1 “ metudmg the itJte-sponsored Lcntre Isus jilcthori ot now jobs In Hie 
council Nation jI de Roclierchu Scieiuifiquo. post-1^6*1 period is now producing 
the ill- will amount to over £900tn. Willi on unanticip i+id c-ueer problem, 
rcli be- inflation now running at less thou Many hF the assMtaA'cs taken* on-at 
i. How-' 10. per cent tills should mean u real this tiihe liave been unable r-o ob 
I i-viriin iircreu.se of more rlun 7 per cent as tain pm motion because uf the shoi t- 
Husciit. compared witii 1975 and is 4 put ugc uf senior lectureships in their 
l-.s and cent higliet thin next year’s overage field. ;\i -it»i-iMnt luctiirera do not 
receive national increase. The budget pro- eajoy tenure- Oh is has placed many 


25ni Ski fE2.8m), medicine 60m Skr posals are scheduled fur parlianien- academics In a' dlfficitJt predica- 


cils. Tiie others are to reduce the science lOtku Skr (£ll.lm) in the 

munher oF councils mid to ntakc fir*t post-tefurm year. 

them more responsive to political most f und ameiiia| changes, 


tary debate in November. 

Emphasis for next year has been 


opinion. 

Sec up in the spring of 1972, a 


year before the publication of the S uiHvecsity research desires and 

«"*> « «<“«■ *■ ShSKttiSJSE.i'SJS 

comm<s.uoii was chaned by a For* between pure and applied researcfi. 
hum- chancellor of the universities. The commission’s answer hus been 
Mr NUn Gustav Ros«n, a'nd included to • strengthen both individual 
Professor Torgny Segerstedt, rector ■'esearcjiers' and politicians’ roles in 
of U|ipsal-i, Sweden’s leading 11° a allocation of funds ot the 
research urn verstty. 01 tl,e ^tvernay faculty 


(£6.7<n) and naiui'ul and atomic tary debate in November. merit as they approach the end of 

science lOOni Skr (£lLlmj iu (he Emphasis far next venv has been ll - wIr six '^ r c f nt :^* a,tu “’ 

f-r« PO«.«for- year. pta-Td. crea.in, i,l„ 'i,d o," * m t JSS!JS‘ 

The most fundamental changes, improving career prospects for amumT 'HaUemSt iia dw*achools uf 

however, are those aimed at striking younger academics. Two hundred | aw onid' K<wv>ntlcs 
u new balance between individual and eighty-four new teaching posts 

sf !f“" s *»<! riiLK. 1 "^* j,j ! IjI '! b «‘i h . •’rii'i'? soifSiry'-f st“« £!? 


anrf’^lfnrmarv ■ Ilf w nomlB dccilWJ „„ MW 

j.- . . J f indoiis dt j ie j ias announced that over the noxt 

fioites which are uireipimed ns a « vu veu ... 5 i/iq suitublv nunlified 

VZSFV J* l *! ni,n " , lhe *?. 7 0 mdted t., jobs .i; m.iitru.asMul'Ui- 
WL ;L? n, . e , rc,,e The change will mt bring any 
i>iid >a» i??,: . y* 1 *. -* retrenchmenl |nt,w««liaHo fici-iiici.il gain For those 
bu. which provided only 200 j uvl) | vo j i, ut . \ t will give them the 

1 f buneflt of tenure. 

(Universities, liowover, are still Another significant aspect uf next 
Rar from difi heyday followitig yeur's luuiget t>roposaU is Hie deci- 
1968 wlieu .is many a* 1,700 posts sioii to crejte 90 full-Limo- jobs for 
were creatci-i .sjch year. Tlib Minis- recurrent cJuc jti-m . m universities. 


Mr Nils Gustav Rosen, a'nd included 
Prof 08 :)oi' Torgny Segerstedt, rector 
of U|ipsal>i. Sweden’s leading 
research university. 

It wai given the job of ipvescigat- 



The uumlMir of members 011 the wt,,cl ' vnwidttd only 200 

five councils currently varies from J,D ’’ 

five t>» 21. The government l/nivoi'sitie;, liowover, are still 

nomntatei tlu> .chairmen ond ro uglily Bar from cltfi iieyday follow i tig 
bait the members. The remainder 1968 when, .u many as 1,700 posts 
are chosen bv the university faculty were created eich year. Thb Miiiis- 

boards. the learned academies and ------ 

some eminent professors. • 

i« t.,__si.Comeeon 


So fur, recurrent e due it ion hn-j Ijoo-n 
film need Oil an overtime basis Tfii 1 ; 
due is ion uoitie.4. in au.,tve>' to an 
appeal in April this year by the 
Conference of University Presidents 
which complained of (be excessive 
burdens bemg placed on 'university 
finances hy Lhe heed to provide 
formation permanent^' schemes. 

Building programmes which w«he 
held up by last ysu’s DraconyTm 
budger. will per under way ini<:e 
more in 1976; after a 19 per cfcw 
cutback in 1975 the capital gr>;i( 
has iucreasud this year by ne-airly 
inn per cent cn E95ni. Tile CNTRS 
has*also -obtained a E35m caplod 

f'ranL after a' yelr *i«i which no new 
obovatortes-ivete completed- Much 
of the new award lo earmarked f'M* 
the research complex being built' i£ 
Sophia Adtip-aiis* near Nice (TffES, 
September 5). 

Despite those inrprovenienitu 1 fc 
unlikely that 1976 will see i»iy 
radical change in the day-tn-h/ 
financial aituatirm of the unlver.n- 
ties. Recurrent grunts have been 
increased by only 10 per ceiNc, 
enough to offset inflation hue nor. 
enough to erase the financial t»rn- 
nittnienm of some uf dte nuiro 
hard-hit uuiver^rtios. More clioene- 
paring will noed to be d>ine (Mi 
items such at heating, teleiriiouc 
hills and &rali<Miery. Although rii-s 
climate among university prucsi-desifti 
is less a|ioculy|Xlc titan at this i.-iuu 
last year, the situation could sriH 
bucoinu seildus, pjLrcicuIjurly if die 
winter is hard. 


In future all councils would 

have 11 members, The government |\/f n a!y* n 
would continue to name the chaio MOrC COOpCf £1(1011 
men but only three members, these * , , 

being representatives of other 021 pOSIT-S'rSuUS tCS 
research organizations such as the 0 

Environmental Protection Boord. by I. V. Clial- 
The remaining seven members 

would he elected by means of an Higher eJucjtion experts from the 
electoral college procedure. Cnmccott countries liave agreed to 

A college for each council would taku . to improve, post- 


Mexico 


Professor Segerstedt 


enued congress. Participants would 

include professors. lecturers [ U| ’ crs and * researchers spec in Un¬ 
engaged in research and research J*** ' ,l , pott-graduate studies; 

!Vd' aswstanu but not teaching lecturers ® r BHniJ!nHoii of joint courses for re- 
5 end postgraduates. training and improvement of pro- 


S -IL" C0UnCU8 WO g rk an 5' S^KSbS dumes teaCUinB leCtUrCrS trainhy 1 and tmprovenien^*of "itro- 
.1 1,nk f ,0t r re ? n research and - • fessional qualifications; elaboration 

society- against,the background of ^h'at* oM°»nr retearch programmes in the 

raa»idty increasing government spoiv a Ssfong bod?£ hi of P*»«™duato studies; and 

mrih n n.» - - -1 _men_, “■ J.J-»iroug ouuy 10 ue cuiivu j mn » iiren»i-nrinn nF imp > 


»rshit. On average since 3960 real a MTiB "cJ.B Jj ^S^U^lciUeaci^ 
spending by the. councils has UonkningsrMintonmlm — KBN) fst ln .osferadda 

doubled every five years. There should be established. This would t eLhm^and 1 *- - - 


uouoieu every five years. There 

Mfl ubw 13,000 students a'nd 2,150 |> e aowinatea ov pontjciaais and To put post graduate cooperation 
elJ gaged in research compared ^ 3[ ’ end ' ng 0nd over8| 6 it among ilia Cutnecon countries on a 

with about 3’000 students and’ po,# * ra * . •'•••.* • niore binding foundution, both 

fewer diah 1,000 staff 15 years aao The government is due-, to legally and institutionally, the ex- 
. b announce its views on the report ports have asked the Permanent 

ac present there axe Eive research this winter aud it is expected that Working Group for Re training and 
councils receiving su^ort from the a BUI will be prosented to the Improvement of Professional Qjiali- 
.Bducatlop Ministry The com- Riksdag next spring. Elections to- ficatioiw in the Cumecon Commit- 
ntieilon 4avs this should be cut to the, councils would then take place tee for Science and Technology to 
tW 1 * aarl 7 in 1977 P ,io1 ’ t0 thelr starting staff preparations for the setting up 

r*?A ^ ,^ nial B ani atiori* 1 between- work at the beginning of July that of a Coniecut Centre for Post- 
zr huntte'ttes qnd social science year, 'graduate Studies. 

r - ! --r 1/1 ■ --t"*—-—;——:----- 1 ■ --• - - . . 

West G^rniiany - 

P ay arid conditions threatened 


teaching and learning. 


graduate 


announce its views on the 


• • niore binding foundution, both 

due-, to legally and institutionally, the ex- 
e report parts have asked the Permanent 


thb winter and it is expected that Working Group for' Re-training' 'and 
a Bill will be prosented to the Improvement of Professional Qjiali- 
Riksdag next spring. Elections to- ficatioiw fn the Cumecon Commit- 
the councils would then take place tee for Science and Technology tb 
early in 1977 prior to their starting staff preparation; for the setting up 
work at the beginning of July that of a Comeeon Centre for Post- 
year, graduate Studies. 



The National.Autonomous University t-spreading wlfiffiJ. 

World’s largest university 
speeds up decentralization 


front Kart Blackburn 


Gunther Kloss 


will affect current expenditure 
social expenditure in the wide 


penditure : of tenure, Im come under fire T , M ariftn ,i Autonomous Univer¬ 
se widest from mmy independent, observers. oE mSSm in Mextoo Citv is tfie 

lecially vul- Ax all eaublwhed umversUy tea- uVeuest u.ilverjitv in the world with 
jucatlo^ is ctw^belo.ng co.dib category they clover 20C,OOU. iS 


n .** schools and the orif-agei of dcLeu.ee', 

„ CV tpn riTv ond ■huittottity linked to them. But,' 
iiMiwuir aa thelr ||QnJ(i indicates, the 
amp us. Univer- Naiiohai Schools, of Professlonil' 
xico City is tlifl Studies are more-vocationilly- otldiW 
ted than most of die faculties: of 


tsss&aSi zmmuL 


gear’s ' 1 


I*'' ' wABiluii aa vycJi ao - tun 

to current OXpendiin|*e are under 
wcoasloiv. tn ylew of the 1976 gen* 
wal.elect Ion apd k the substantial gift 
Qt sotHO DM15,600m made to -the 


of posts specified by the government “VSrvvrS . " ne 5 ,Be I " f H mi 
for each institution. Altogether 533 official's place of residence, 
posts, 1.09 par cent of the total University staff alone, pltl 
establishment, must remain unfilled -ertibying h mote (>rivi!oged p( 
tliroughout the Land, and some .tHoii Tn Britain, Would be ( 


leadi benefits; in : ■ Aj,j - M famous ‘'murals courses: veterinary medicine, chem- 

i-contnburory pen- But t , _ uHiverriJv aullmrities islr y> civil engineering, mechanical 

nt of final salary, 11 .* “'realized that cin- dwitUtry and admiuis 

.a full university iin Ue d growth of the university' *v«io 11 and accountancy. The school 

«D mortgages; and SOT.;Smiat rate o? at I«“calu urepares students to be 

its’whidi are paid ce ;, t P : s Uimihnatible with biulogists,. dontUU,' uursuchtec-nW 

slae of a married t |, ei ^ academic 3 and afuiVnl fi rarive and ^psychologists “and the one at 1 
!f residence. ' '£“£ ^SSfluSd ia . AtaOan 1 Mn« students For .care*?; 

t alone, althougli l9JS9:' “t6 train. prPfessiopaiS,'upi-< ,n public ■ service, 
privileged'position yerslty professor», leseardll' fellows .. The two ‘iigweit sditml; will also 


Britain, Would be power- 


~ - rn's • -! n - ’Tr^mT : t mu 


hers of the current Bundestag 1 ire. (Mexican Uigiter ediidqtton-'^a« thus' 'city. JEad^ of "the school; expects b» 
public arnploy^; Ond'Cau Ke relied been the deceiitraluaridh'' of'’Hie cajef for" between T55,OOOto 20,000 
upon to. fight' 'these proposals National ' Autonomous University ■ students.' • 

' , Ot’ unfilled posit, ^universities ,l»uye fioteoly. | '■' and the change of commitment fnmi There 1 Is Burtepdy ’ a campalgn 

i/?-; 0 been told to leayc 1?30 vgcaiicioii pen Stretching’ the uhiverslty building a single university cpy to several ; . through : (i»wttrct aivi corcOOtM 
capital expenditure - inanently tint llled -and-' colleges-or program 1 i ne 0 vet' a longer period is cant puses, '-'riirdugltb.ui tbe -M‘»h in Mexf.cu 

■ta also ruMI duti Indeed, the. fed- i education 120. . , also Hkely.- 1^14 wili-evvittually ce- University schools are «bw being • City to ittfocpi pupils uliuuij tlie itew 

®toi aad .'tSmlef, govet-nmentt\jmd , No firm decision h^ bebii taken suit ip *x gr<sHer number of upsuc- bull* in other areti oi tiiG jolty. The uni.veri.Ity; schoole om.d encouioga 

, me'local [authorities, .har'd Btestedn Vat o’a lhe precise nature of the cespful applicants. The government ?” the Nacional schools of.Proito.-enrol. The, advaitviaB^i of « 

sjtlmmate the .economy, have just savings fn the Federal budget. 'How-, is apparently also seriously conLem- fertlonal Studlea.,-wa,g ^ opened in ■.stnalI uhlwfernley cadinus, ore srr^,. 
.DM5,7SQpyreftqttogtfy • e?eC| it: i» thought that something ^bwiig feplaotag most ot all of ■die Apdl. 1974, in the.nqrth-east of the .'sad as ■Wall as the value of a. 4hmt 
package td revive aboye'; . a - quarter . of.' the necessary.'grants for students by loans. :TIiis v*®"? 0 .. a * ( -uaut:itian j and was fol- • journey &tpjd d good vocetiuiwl tr-xili-,' 
ijy** building-industcy'.,Universtty; anioubtitasy be sayqd by rodudug 1 would'Undo much of the long over- [owed by two taftte Hjn* March. Two/: jpg, f u bhi.n way it is. jhiited, to 
' ^'Ld^ ^U. hOweyohlietldlyipepe'; artme.of. the wide range of beitefl^ : dUe gruatxs feafeUiioii vrtilcn-.waa further ones vrtil be opened shortly. : couitte^act Hie LJCO^tiRe of rue lint, 

X''-'' «>■ l.nrudlhv CtHitianv’s l.Sm Beamte iocnitkiced Onlv iu 1971.'and hus Likg- iho* let university* city, tike ;‘varsity cuy asul slow down i(^s jilie>, 

pupils .it the NuKirmnI Schools of numonal grOwrti rate WImcIi wjm one 
Pioffiswn.-d-Sttfdiaii .come..mainly of the ramsons why tlie .student 



[m* 


td tdvlvfe above; . a ; quarter 


yeii fiy Germany's 1.5m Beqnue_ Introduced Only in 1971 nod has 
il servant^ whose ygijr .rapid, resulted un a nociteahle jnercose in 
royi^tnenr. in ^pay .and* co^dittehs,.‘students conning from wto^kjag-claasi 
ihid-' wUir im absolute* sfectlrlty bodtgrwuwJs,- ' 


rroft’ssio 11.-jjSttfdi*W ,?ome>!main(y of the reason. 1 ! why. tlia,.student 
from the national preparatory, movement 04 1968 wtio powerful.. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The matter of England—concluded 


HIGI!I:R liIX’CATION SL 

New Printing House Square, London WCIX 8BZ, Telephone 01-837 Jtff. 

Excellence or equality ? 

Tim shades of Newman and Arnold all very well describing the forms 


Use of university resources 


honour pricks me on. Yon, hut hote if honour pricks 
, ' me off when I come on, ham then? Who hug it ? He Unit 

A ffmrc Mf A «i,„ .ij.id a'Wcdtiesduy. . . . Therefore I'll none of it. Honour 
/A 1 1 cl 11 5 $11 Ankara in a mere scutcheon —so ends tnp catechism. 

Fnlsiaff 

fioni Mr David liar chard , jf onn ur consisteih only in the opinion of itou/er. There- 

Sir —I uni , . i fore the undent Heathen did not thinke they Dishonoured, 

short news srorv *J hut treat Ip Honoured the Cods, when they introduced them 

«» Ailkuru’s M Lr V de 1 ve '°P?^ i ™ ifcir hems, commiting Rapes; Thefts and other great. 
University iTlll?? B 1L Technkil i, rt unjust, or unclean acts. . . . Scutchions, and coats of 
n il, I, t •, A “Wt 2) hereditary . . . that kind of Honour, commonly called 

-as* *-*- *** f ™ n ‘V nf,en j err- „ 

Sep le in her fij: P ilr from StSS 1, Thomas Hobbes. Leviathan 

profound nuulysi.s, my artic|c22?' • Can one doubt that old Thomas Hobbes had Fnlstsiffs -speech 
lisceil the events at METU this sun I - in mind when he turned'Ills mockery, too. against i lie c«n- ■ 
■iitfr. a all of which* are a matter rft ceimial lynch-pin of the feudal ethic, honour. •'Yours in 
public record hikI none of which toll ihc ranks of denth ”, was whot traditional apologists for 
Bell refutes. Those in doubt political obligation had worked inwards, reasons and be- 
cnnsult buck numbers of TurkMi<' = fiefs that would lend men to follow their lord mid master, 
newspapers such as Mi/luvi » nr at least the oath-bound cause, to death or glory anti not 
Cmnlmrinet. ^ L . to count the cost to themselves. Shakespeare, however, in 

It is evidently disagreement tn S-' the character of Falstaff, nnd Hobbes In his philosophical 
with my Facts hiu v/ith my o p j D u. ; realise, Leviathan, were rhe first to popularize and to justify 
luhrnit the muduruUy of rtmiiM ‘ i » purely prudential obligation. 

iind Lite respective standing of T* To Hobbes the-only aitii of civil society is to preserve pence 

kish universities) which leufc ^|h.- fllI d individual life. "When armies fight ”, he disarmingly 
Bell tu describe my work as v ' observed, '■there is on one side or both, a running uwuv ; yet 
mixture of downright falsehood when they do it not out of treachery, but fear, they are not 
tendentious diagnosis”. j." | esteemed to do it unjustly, but dishonourably.” 

. Despite this judgment, ihe»bi| t have a fancy that the In men at Stanley must have been 
lion at the Middle East Tedmd-'. * vet v close to the hearts of Hobbes, Shakespeare l*ld of 
University has, if anything, gw! Shakespeare's audience, that Stanley who sat on ids horse 

more, disturbing since I wrmtti; , uniting nt Bnsworlh Field until he could, by changing sides, 
article, with the arbitrary dhtni«i r ' ' bv deserting his declining king, render a probable victory . 
hist week 1 of more than 100 iNrlq- j,' v Ucnrv Tudor not merely certain, but total, lastingly decl- 

sta ,. ' L hl3 18 * he <!ulmlnatloDi(i:' | live—peace at last. 

fuhirf? t,Q^frt ME fU s "dnjinlslTO;-. j. ve beeil obsessed for some time with Sir John Fjlsiuff's t 
JIIlo! 1 .. r « Ce ^ many d anticipation of the philosophy of Hobbes. So I was Intrigued 

!£E5 ” rr0,n r 16 c ? I ^ lpqs 10 to hear Terry Hands, the producer of th^ latest group on rhe 

5 f' ' a ..I,,., r i, a ti ' histories to get "the treatment”, remark that they kept the 

•p--.1i.* i r ?r- i e r.,‘ 0C l. aiWB ,. !. character of Henry VII in mind throughout rehenrsuls, in 


enu be imHgincd saying that where 
educationists and university aca- 


when the comeiu—the subjects, 
their discipline, the distribution of 


j , , ----- .T-^ UiJvi H nii Cj |I|«T UIDIIIUIIUVII VI 

demies fiiHlier, they arc there. So it ability—was imiletermined This is 
was HE Uncasier University last the danger intimated by influential 
week where an international confer- soeioJngisis like Professor Bdivurd 

cure rniielniipti ilun ili,» .._.i u.... ( __ ..-r. 


encc concliitieii lluiL tile {iriemma 
beiwoeu excellence and equality was 


Sliils and Piufessnr Miirlfn Trow 
whose description of irixtitulions and 


---- ucavi i|/LMJU III iriltlliLlllDUS cl NCI 

. n genuine acsicleoiic diclintoniy and orgunizuriniis inevitHbly fuiJs to 
cyejitually cunie clown on the side assess more epheuienil matters like 
of excellence. .' 


the ouulity of scholnrshlp and rc- 


- --j- , Ul Jk.IU.lll 31.1)1 UI'U IB- 

Ihe niood wns oneof self discov- sea reft, 
eiy for the universities as some of Another danger is to full into what 
Uieir s|Mifcesmen seemed to awake might be called the social demo- 
from __ u slum her on questions nf c rut's trup and, just as he snys that 
principle that has lusted since rite sncia)i.sni is what a Labour govarn- 
old days uf the Home Univorsiiies niem does, see excellence as what 
Lnnlcrcnce. The ground on which a university does. Is excellence— 
■ lie universities seem in he finding good tenchmg, innovative research, 
themselves—if comment anil some nrcuiie .scholarship—a seamless web ; 
nf the papers given m Liiiicnsicr are can one institution be more excellent 
.line guide—it watered by the tluin another ? 


ii genuine guide—is watered by the 
thin, clear stream of excellence. 

That phrase wa.s not just a inctii- 
phor. The concept of excclleittc 


To answer this is to hnrk back 
once again. If excellence lies in 
the quality of mind then the uni- 


wont largely iinexiiiiiiiied, it nmsi versfty becomes a gymnasium for 
be admit led, hut as an orguidziog developing menial muscles. A 
slogan it was taken as tile menus of deco tie ugu Noel Ann nil said " The 
distimitii-shiiiK die ^ universities in a iutollect . . . the intellect . . . the 
world nf itihss higher cdiitMlrnn. intellect. Thut is what universities 
Survival, in fact, whs another exist for. Everything else is secon- 
tlietnc: how brittle were the mover- dai v.. Equality' of opportunity to 
shy's special qualities in a higher come to the ’ university is secon- 
cducuiion world thut included other dnrv.. . 


degree-giving instil mi oils. 


Iroin Mr J. C. Brind 

Sir,—John Dun worth and Rupert 
Cook in their article on the effi¬ 
ciency of universities iTHES August 
22 ) conclude that the present system 
of allocating resources to and within 
universities " positively encourages 
Inefficiency " which “ builds. on. It- 
self, since ovfer. tjme thti..norms';ar.d'- 
inodlfiea ru reflect actual jiractfee ,s . 
They nlso nsxei t that the present 
iystem pie vents the uchievemem of 
economies of scale. 

Plainly therefore a new system is 
needed.. And how will it work? 
Why, with new norms or " forma- 
lao" established on the basis nf 
those very past costs per student 
unit which nre apparently so wrong! 
Perhaps it is because l‘ am not an 
economist that the logic of this 
argument eludes me. 

Having skated over the- difficul¬ 
ties of establishing the formula for 
each ucudemic sub-unit, Messrs Dun- 
worth and Cook proceed to make 
blit he statements about " in ini nta I 
restrictions on how units chose to 
spend .their money". 

How cun they do this when the 
great majority of universities* recur¬ 
rent expenditure is on stuff and 
when nearly all Uhiversify Grants 
Committee-financed departmental 
staff (clerical, secretarial and tech- 
tncul, as well rs academic) have ' 
tenure ? The area of discretion that 
could be left to a department would 

—„...e, .. —The mind is- no longer enough, inevitably be very small. It would 

The spirits of Mr Tony Cioalnnd Robbins enunciated the principle certainly be unthinkable for a dep- 
Hiid Sir T°by Weaver also hovered of a plurality of aims of the-tin I- ailment, to save, say, £4,000 from its 
over the feust even if the fleshly verity, and'the Zeitgeist decrees equipment grant In order to appoint 
representative* of the polytechnics some emphasis on wlmt the socio- a new technician-costing £* 1,000 per 
were few nnd far between. By hu Insists coll "'affective relationships '* annum. 

interesting route the universities— —contact between student and tea- Nor only that but the central 
in the shape of iheir conference Jjher, the building of communities, authorities would also have to hn- 
reproseu tit lives—have arrived back t * ,nt a jl fhia enn be sub- PMe further constraints to ensure 

at a definition of higher education stinted under rhe banner of excel- that depumnoitt A did nor. in its 
very slqvilor totlie original Croslupd 18 *p (nake the notion far too- search for economics, cut-the ser- 

ana Weaver concepts. eldatic to be oE mucn value. • •• vice teaching k provided for depart- 

The. u ill varsities' distinctiveness V a °. ubt ‘ 

was not held to preclude other forms 'P* B »A n l J\ e -wniver- The probability is that the pro¬ 
of distinction available'to the poly- !. r L T 0 !? 8 5 ® l rter .. e *' F® Se< j ! iew budgetary system would 

technics and colleRes. One speaker i rtie ink j nterely cause frustration because it 

even.said there were various forms «MhoSarshm" » and d j 7 e ep . lhe promised auto- 

sSSEXiSSSi 4 

Unemployed ac.demics . 

Srt \vSat • was being restated It Excellence, :too, is politically from Dr Philip R. Thomas 

seined, W the^ Crosland - binary ^3t! Tsedoufly al'Zlr'SLtchl ^ —1 was very interested to read 
distinction: universities and poly* , -“vi i 5». wuW ^ If Tutock's letter {THES August 

IKhnlca 0 > iiMrete. POt oouil, dif- ‘cioMly'iB^futule^iftVeebnS.^.".^? ^ ,h “ l«B«™ of un- 

ferent but equally prestigious- The cktion ” t secondary edu- erfiployed academics as his expevi- 

universities’ douhia, about the crea- -lt w r ou | d be 4 £reat ... f nce Is similar to my own. Alrliough 

lion of the polytechnics has onded io iotrisnn the L am y° ur > 8 «' than Dr Plttock and 

In Mr Croslahtfs vindication. tWcfite ?b!ur?heInerlSlllf.Ilf am less experienced; I do 

Other old debates were revisited ties of the universities P A«s J catch' ll aVe , a , PP j°P ri ® te qualifications and 
at Lancaster. Though the expansion- in Jt has little viSS' bur V ve L ived » n hope of some recogni- 

Jst mnod of three years ngo has dis- “ operationally ” define excellent- -1 t ! iat ^ CQ 1 uld make, a useful con- 
Wed, mass higher education and academ c work . wo tribunon ,0 the running of a univer- 

SLSSiSS 0t Rttins wholehearted 'admlralhfn ***?**™- ' 

55,2®approval of peers. Teaching Unforturtately, I have made that 
y ac f epted - More likewise is excellent if it is felt Jgndainemal mistake to which Dr 
would_ not mean woTse—provided and retained through life. Plttock refers. I chose to leave a 

^ a notion that g° St * a,baitfor reasons. 

vOrsiues pretty irtuqh as they ate requires courage. It involves, bier- P u °. 1 " someone without connections 

_ , _ ■■ archy, exclusion its obverse Is fail- L hls '7 ■ fatal course qf action. '; 

„ Tlt« mood seeins to- be 6 ne of ure and second class citizenship. Experience, competence and abilltv 
. - . a ,i* d no fafthet ”, recalling ' If.it is tO'be a hallmark of the are irrattvant. com pared to 'ednwets. 

-'-SS^^f-uL aC ?i U L ac £i xY >Zu *V .“J^iybrsltieeit mhst'also work ivlthiu ji un ,‘ va ^'^ ‘ ,s f essentially a 
■ . th ^ m Bnd between them, posing .^'ddle-cJaM {nstituiion. It. has cer- 

n l ^ e efl ^/ !960s. Never the- some severe problems in future for tfl 7 l ?. 1 . va * u ? s ■ nd . cultural norms 
, jea9, access to umverSity -was a- side the Committee of Vice. Chancellors «!)^h areimplicitly enforced. Those 
Iu wt seam . ed was 0I1 w j, osfi behalf Sir Roy Marshall who embrace those norms, evfeii as 

‘ fhe special nature of rhe took up tlie idea last week. For « ct °u S i ?» Byme out tHdr roles as 

.urtfvtrslty, which Iny In excellence, the thin clear stream to wash everi re ^ els - are accepted, even, cos- 
■V"liJ 1 * jhe rt ejic.e.lLoiice of,; lihivdeMties' *HvaHs.- vice-chancellors their compliance 

actually consist.in ? . and academics wilf haVe to dtf some' ibft ^univerahy; 

;' .A t^Bc gclpan^ pointed .opt thatlt-wos heavy, dam building. Htt.ti.iv. jt - 

. i nn ilii 1. 1 * - I . -■*■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■'* ' • r :: : - .AboVe all. and this: Is nhin> 


difficult to see how a medium-sized 
university of, say, 500 acndomics 
could possibly function if sub-divi¬ 
ded into 50 or so autonomous 'uniis. 
* f question not only their facile 

Kropasuls far solving'the problems 
ut also their whole approach to tilt- 
issue. .The article seems tn assume 
-as ifs starting point that universities 
‘are’ provided over-generously with 
recurrent grunt and buildings it ml 
use' both Inefficiently. 

' Yet their own ’arguments suggest 
that, because they cimiim measure 
the output uf universities, it is nut 
possible to assess efficiency, and 
they quote no evidence in show 
thut rhq actuu! use of resources is, 
in fact, inefficient. This is tanta¬ 
mount to assuming that a man is 
auiitv of a crime solely because lie 
bus no incentive to avoid committing 
it. 

(listend of trying to devise .sugar- 
coatings for the pill of greater effi¬ 
ciency (alias cuts in university 
finances) their time could have been 
employed more profitably in deter¬ 
mining whether universities arc in 
ady real degree inefficient and whe¬ 
ther making theirt cheaper would 
make them more efficient. Useful 
work could also be done on the dif¬ 
ferences in costs per student unit 
in the various disciplines. 

[ mn sure that l am not alone in 
wondering whether science depart¬ 
ments have not tended to be treated 
more generously than humanities 
and social studies departments in 
the allocation of resources, whether 
for academic staff, support stuff, 
other recurrent expenditure, or for 
: space. 

Is it really justifiable for example 
that a medical student -should cost 
more than, five times as much as an 
education student nej- nmium (or 
Lhut the ciisl of mi education student 
should be loss rhhu a fllih that of 
a medical student)? 

Yours faithfully, 

J. C. BRIND 
Assistant secretary. 

The Registry, 

Universlry of East Anglia.' 

secure money for research purposes. 
My projects have stood still during 
the 15 monrli 8 I. have been unem¬ 
ployed. . *1 

with a wife and young child io 
look «fter I cannot afford to con¬ 
template the joys and pleasures of 
that- which excited my ihiellect and 
when, by sheer chance, I was 
ofered a post in a local comprehen¬ 
sive school l accepted with gintitude. 
it probably means an end to my 
academic career, certainly in Britain, 
b “f. , a ftp ™ 1 ai, y, harbour or port 
will do. The dockers can hardly Ik* 
worse. 

Yours faithfully, • ‘ 

PHILIP R. THOMAS, 

£ Newby Avenue, 

Rainhill, - 
Prescot, — 

Merseyside.' • ; . 


Honour consisteih only in the opinion of jwieer. There¬ 
fore the ancient Heathen did not thinke they Dishonoured, 
Ant greatly Honoured rhe Cods, when they introduced them 
in inch' Poems, couimiling Rapes; Thefts and other great, 
but unjust, or unclean nets. . . . Scutchions, and coats of 
Anns hereditary . . . that kind of Honour, commonly called 
Gentry, has been derivpd from the Antient Germans. 

Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan 


Don tu describe mv work as ■, ' ohsorved, 

mixture r.f downright falsehoods when the' 
tendentious diagnosis". . ’ j." esteemed' 

' Despite this judgment, the ib»f 1 have 
non « the Middle East T*W-.* ve , v clos 
University has, if anything, pw 1 sbalcespot 
more, disturbing since I arm* v. . lvl iitii«s ni 
article, with the arbitrary dismi«f" ' hv desert 
hist wet-U ot more than 100 imc^' |,'v H cm v 
staff. Xhis is the iulmipatloDdi ' siVe—ne'm 
policy , by METU’s adnjinlsJrsmn.■ ' 
winch has forced many distinguirtg : ' 
teachers from the campus « mnt:.. ?'1 JL V, 
years. - to near u 

_ In Ankara the Assocjaikm (uf character 
Taan IT nhj. _ 1 ■ ClIJrHCIer 



*rAll.i^ * J..5 p i * oc l ail0B , ■ . . character ot Henry VII in mind throughout rehearsals, in 
Tf ac l, er * l , 11 Higher EducaDonclaef ■ „-y [ n „^ 0 [ n iagine what kind of relationship an Elizabethan 

nn!tji»-uJ ldar P r ?* flrtt con **In«». ■ au ji e „ ce w ould have seen between Botingbroke and Hal. the 
possibility remains of i mint ■ ..* tZ m /v to He.ir.i V. 


Cambridge admissions 

from Dr Duvid Harrison .- 

Sir,—Mr Wulkur's article (the 7HK, - 
August 29) tins dipped into ihe(■*. 
of statistical, iiifurnintlon puW’^ ., 
annually by Cambridge unlw*7 l. 
on student numbers and used ft * V 
is liis perfect right, to pairtt i P ; 
turc at bins in udmissions l*** ; 
Independent and dirprt^ 
schools. His omissions and raiBtmw i 


We see him almost livid with Jhalousy at news of Hot 


’of-.tH Colleges 


Cd. 400 of 3 

to:, offer' ck 


dents arid continue 
rly the sanie range, of 



•AboVe slLatid this; Is the/pbiut 
- at P r PiRPck seems - to . have 

mis^d^ catnmunlcfltion within unN 
yftcsiries :q indirect. An- individual 
it-never l. told’directly-.why he or 
she has oat been- accepted but ,the' 
(.aw- there. • ,, ., .. 

: vThe ■hea^esf Dr plttocfci comes ,to : L 


r 9 »* ; • . a -large* number of small tailedas 

^ Cu at on ' z 80 ?« c ^ Some - of Thom.may he succesffui 

; CM cm oi,« per cept .of el t.hfr tn devoldplng limited ^versified 
'COileRcd jbT rdutfaunn nr«: likely- to ; cmjrses.r Although it may btf ? '{h« 
;l comia^sWor has «ud«i« fofloy. 700; »tu 4 dj« ? : is a mioro.. realistic' 
.*5* cq uriesof initirtl, tm i rung ; fdr base :ou .which - to.of for dfvorAIflod'* 
■'iPWw:-' In .many inataVicqs this coujsos.rathOr Mian a base of 450 

■ i m»ans.! a reduction of ^p : ;pi)V conU to,500. . '■ i,T 

In,the,present Sfae M iiirtial:tri|iii1nB' Vpurs faithfiilly 1 *. ,*•■..,ii 

-• : g; j.-J' ;- 

■ Tliei pPS meino^ndtim describes ,Sdniojc. lectulw ihr education.' ; 




be. out-df^univerity; teaching for- 
gopd, ; and.-.^hik; 'Unfortunately 
appllss 'from my observation ; to,, 

*™ 1 caching. -; , Indeef -it: 


-yqI ved - ^xpe nil i t tir / bT°a ny^kl pd, 


Salaries 

from Mr C. A.Hofn . 

Sii*,—Jonathan Shunt's proposals for 
a basis for a common salary struc¬ 
ture (THES, August 29) are to he 
welcomed as a step towards a.spn- 
jHple • 'solution, of:,<.a*. problem that 
increasingly benefits only those who 
wl?h -to discredit • higher education 
as a vrtiole. , 

• However, it contains two woaknes- 
- .5 r vJ-’Y'y ophiidn: .Jn seeking to 

reiHte' .the salary scale to. degree 
work only, it proposes a solution 
which would divide Hie sniff 6# poly- 

• technics and alrpllav colleges into 

' , j c l te * arle8 * Such • a 1 '• division 

" Jl^ y i d u b i e justified-- 11 either by,, the 
' achieved^ do a? nor by th e-results 

Thfl proposal to relatd-addiijo'^i 
. ^-? ents to . fesearch alone; also 
: re o° ns I deration, -Over..'a-.-.Wide 

ax P eri ence. In the 

practical applicgtioiis Of lochnoldgy 

: 5™Jwpofttnf tt should be 
^jquully .recognized.: -• ••., 

vih2hI25i of problehis soetns. 

^d.iv.niany, would „wel- 
5 proposals wiich' would 
' b fenseless leapfrogging 

• Ef:«Pf»pars lijtely. to leave each ol 

.discontented for 

c. A,HORN- •*' ‘i-. 

J it # V.-7: ■ 


P ™™, 11 W 01 “ . ' progress from Henry IV to Henry V. 

education 0 ?!^ 1 the“mfveST^St The kev lies in tlie treatment oF the character of Henry 

calls for The I-Simli? 0 nb IV lilmseff. "The ^eatment ” is, of course, the now familiar . 

rector and Ills associate* at UEir<■ but ever-marvcllmi* Royal Shakespeare Company manner of 

producing Historical sequences in Shakespeare: Peter Hall 
seHous shunrinn snH ir i S' John Burton's The Wars of the Roses (1964). Trevor 

creditable'‘if Sr hMio Nunn's The Romans (1973): ( 1 ) unity nf design; ( 2 ) an 

the facts twin seek to' SttdSl' ■ 0l ' Bral1 conception linking the plays and treating them as 
on the knnwletlle aid h 0D 5 4 ' 0 ™ a sall5e ot politics and a stress on contemporary 

those who*report 1 hcm. ' re,evunce = n * r ™ ami yet, with «H * «* [S) fjojr . 

Ymlrs lhCn, ‘ ‘ speaking smd foltlt in the text; and above nil else (d) a 

HA Win nibrniADn ' Rreat care and thought .for ench minor part and scene, en- 

m «i it p ii ARD * • •* Kemble playing of the highest possible order, and cominuilv 

Nuffield College, - > of casting. - 

x » ord ‘ ' _ ' — Henry IV is played by a character actor, Enu.vs Janies. 

. This in itself is a useful shock* Sometimes the playing of a 

CambridffC admissions r pait CB, ‘ be dominated for long periods by the way one actor 

isiiinuriHgc auratssiiM»> , pjaved lhe rotat in thJs CH8e jo|lll Glelgud . - 

from Dr David Harrison . - gave us the noble, tortured, sleepleJS, high-minded 

. • . K*n 8 . worried for the peace of England when he dies leaving 

Sir,—Mr Walker's article (the • suen a son, and remorseful for some act of usurpation, Far ■ 

August 29) lius dipped into IK... in the past, by which Bollngbroke gained the crown, 
of statistical, information pultfisw -. The audlehce is so sympathetic to this gopd king, that 
annually by Cambridge unlw*7 l. : while'they think it all very noble of hint to worry so about 
on student numbers and us«M\,- *ome slight skuli-duggery in the pBst (killing a king), they 
is Ills perfect right, to_ pairtt i PJ - so readily seft .that the noble Henry IV is more naturally 
ture at bins in admissions io® 1 ™ : b )'. character and ability a king thin was Richard that they 

independent and direct Vf j'- think all the better or hint, for crying so much about the 
schools.. His omissions and raui®^ *Pi« milk (blood); perhaps the audtence is even rather 
standing, though, ure serious- impatient at his going on so about those far-off davs (a 

The article cnmplurejy miJ** 5 >*!>’. •; “ cca de before). But EmYys James plays him as Bojing- 
pnint that nearly 18 per. D ™ ke * boasting to his son of novv well he played the king 

the men ndmiited to'Caiw#j|-- wo courted the citizens compared to dead Richard : aj)d still 
collcnos entur after MicCessW*| ■ Playing the king to keep his head nnd Jo ensure Ills clan’s 
filling iiffors of placos based ! ,u “ Ma - oh - . • .* ... - . . . . u", 

clfied grades at A or S level,*"^5. We see him almost livid ivltb •ffealousy at news of Hot 
is the common miilhod of pmn? - spurs victories; but when Hotspur speaks his famous tpeech. 
most Brltislt universities. Thw ? 1 ^f ■ , J Vhe 1 n I was dry with rage end extreme toil,/Breathless and 
didiue-s, nminlv from stat? J(rvr • «mt, leaning upon my sword”, Bolingbroke first eyes hint ■ 
do not sit u ciillegD eiura* 1 .^ 0 ^ \ "’ellgp. cynicql admiration (as if» “what fine actini 

nation. • ,, .. } yh,t L « figure for a Prince’s parti”), but the.n openly scoffs. 

Mr Walker emnhnsiiies ) • {"“S'ls in his face when He givoS the' heroic account of his 
nub lc school nnd direti.^i • Mortimer's fight with Glendowev. “This vile 

men's emrv (50 per fcent) iH|Jj Bollngbroke” (Hotspur's words) can admire good 

excoeds^he 42 per cent ^solute propaganda but his ojd tummy turns with' disgust to 

grant schodii Colleges c^- 1 * r.®elgUd u4ed to say all this) as lf ; the hpbli kilig hadbftif - 
selorV fvniii Vhbse who sPpIJLjtf 8 ! ve h ,*aIsfe‘reports traducing such men bf Ijonour. Emi\V.t 

Mr Wallter nas litlsund^ 1 ^.’: . says' lt as If It hi true, and everyone there knows it to 

term ^unconditlonajly, WTJ ^ .¥■ J Tl»e V horfour ” of Hbtspur ts|made to look sincere in-. 
and so 16ft a fu'nheif impi^SLs . • ae « d but dcfitriic'tlye and anachronlstlc.- 

bias towards IndopendeflSgJ# . ls { , n A !' d ^ l ® t,ie , kil,d 6 . f R allt, , CR il ra L l i e 5 1 ' 

A candidate canhdt. f .J ® 11 heroic, eye thiit the RSC, producers have always had. .. 

tionallv accePted - ' un i ess «« bIr* Eh’ryi Jprties does rather overdo it. To ?ee him walking; - 

at tSe^time 6 f the V J auad .1 i e Not;\humb,erlends In ciicles cac.klUtg.Wad, ai flMt • i 

has fulfilled'the’'uHl« , ‘^* . ; " [ a J h tok that, lijf >va^ still playing his mad7KlnaJohm.lt 
riculatiori reqMir^hontevs^Li* fow.nlinut^s to s^e that Tie was registeriug cynfcal 

1 Most men caliditfafos Jfpr p podt| Clan 1 tiotjpad tyrant. . ' ■ • ' . _ ; ...' 

and direct fivant t liTr e °f Gielgud’s reading pf Henry IV . 

ererf fOi- admission, after + *M>at his; kinjt ba^ already;t'Mchod (anart- from his night-, 

taken WlrA-Jfcvel release from'(he sln^of his youth, because 

therefore if they attract , :p s . 8 ood character and hard work ; )jn.the prime: biisiness of;. 

of^a*maae .thS d ame^ care for, die peqcfof.the veslm ; fl release 

be * uncoh'ditiohal”!-..- "*^ ens ‘°h of-the drnma depfland* Can- only be;. 

' However nbwaday^'. aC G. l L ev£d t:Ri lt.o unexpectedly^ by bisson.: ; 
candidates’ from » - ^l^MfJgship that Hal knows he will have'jo.assume--:. . 

aDDlvina io "Cnirtbfidgq, that he knows hpw to ait that part too—is a very ', , 

veSr^before -th'ev tkk?A jitf V Sfufi Cil ‘* c,ll * 5,n Pti which needs' tl\c: irtytns of honour and 
Kdfnre ^ffers oF ^^^/? . stewardship, but: is veiy noliitca . prudemlaJ; 

5 e E e following * ;. eo W'5 & 'spirit , Hal .relaxes company *" 

Sanceimion' or bas^./|rf While Wtfn* ftir his call to r tak?ihe;cenlH,Df the : sttt 8 e. He 
w 2 i LSShnve to: ir ataff-khd U Indulged by him'. , '• i • " j • v ' • 1 

level grades—:nayo.‘y i r^ > , i S s H ; «... clilld - 1 


men a entry inu l ,cl v ~ > na jrt 
exceeds.the 42 per. C 4 fl t. 
schools, but ho does "9 1 - 
that 44 per ! cent of -all Jr 
applicants tn • ComhrmBe 
came from the .nubile .". n “ jt 
grant schools. .. Colleges_»c 
select fvonj, tjiose 
Mr. Walker has rfilsun^&v 

term, *uncpnditlonajly. 


if:the trffig had blfeif" ■ ‘ 

:h men r bf honour. Emry.t ‘ 


and d 


^l>erp 
ce Tsp.-c 
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Sefwyn 


Brewster Muson as Falstaff nnd Alan Howard os Prince Hal. . 

Bernard Crick reviews the 
current Royal Shakespeare 
Company's productions of the 
two parts of Henry IV, 
and Henry V 

his Irresponsible cnniprmy, acting irriKpnnsihly between 
bouts of duly; also before. Finally, the institution would 
close in totally across the moil, and lie would huve to act the 
king twenlyfoui- hours a day, even act un heroic kin£ in the 
pattern of Hotspur if policy dictated transmuting civil into 
foreign war. ... • 

Falstaff radiates Irresponsibility. And this the huge 
imposing, gentlemanly bulk of Brewster Mason did excel¬ 
lently. Not a touch of the low comic or of da up&tart, 
habitual criminal, but a- real knight, stony-broke, aging, 
childish and hedonistic, so preferring to play kjng or lofd 
of mienile in low company than an attendant lord at court. 

The relationship of mutual indulgence between Hal and 
he was right, the relationship of pseudo or parody ‘court 
between he and his followers was right, so no need for 
metaphysical depths of evil, for the usual overacting of the 
part and no need for superfluous comic business; The 
laughter is in the words and the very look of them. 

And the pathos was there. One nearly wept in the Roar’s 
Head Tavern at lhe idVing of Sir John and Doll T'earsheet 
(but when will someone humanize _ her ?. She’s just _ a 
common working Cockney whore, sluttish, dirty and pathetic, . 
not a half-Brecht and ha If-Lan tree glaring grotesque). 

Let me try to assess the Stratford Henrys by lhe hall¬ 
marks I Identified of all the RSC histories,-for they have 
weaknesses, as well as obvious strengths. Firstly, the unity 
of design. I put design before ihe intellectual conceptions 
because this is a producers’ theatre. One hus tlie feeling 
that everything follows from thinking of certain key symbols 
or patterns- • * . ' • 

In the Wars of the Roses, it was steel: great hanging, 
square scenes of grey and bronze metal and the frightening 
dash and echo of genuine steel medieval two-handed swords 
with five or six foot blades. In the Romans, it was Symbols 
of power, republican-then Imperial, the fasces, the banner^ 
with $PQft.:but u?ed’ economically, o$.’;ever a selective 
..realism, ?, very fitf realljitlc-pMtelg oh jr long.bare•stase.,.."*. 

: ■NiW-Jn -Jha .Hem ps the selective ^eoliam; dr dre^s. 4tffJWa4 
, the propaganda 'and 1 mythPldgy. of Kingship,' the' putting-:bn 
and taking off of rich, ceremonial, fsoniemnes- sucred Rar- ; 
ments, but wprk-a-day leisure gear, as it were, underneath' 
(and.sometimes battle-gear); a,'great stress on actors dieting ' 
actors:.: - •• v- 

In Henry V'tWs is carried to dn extreme. The first scene 
at*, the English Court: U played, in ;modern i-eheai-s&j dtehs , 
track sulks and sweaters. Only-the ambassador, Is. iti7 
1 medleVal >mrtgnific*pc'd/ . •!*;■ , —'-'.v . 

But, as war'Is docldod: upon, the. nobility of England .'(Ion. 
their coslumes. . The common soldiers are, liowoyor. aeon 
ns .tlie Old Cbntemptibles,' dressed half-way between'battle-.' 
dreks of the .1940s and the padded, jackets of-Brecht's .own \ 
definirtv 6 productitm r of Mother COurage. This .works well, 
Chorus's appeal to-'our jmagintjtipii works. When wa ' ar 6 
iiwarc!of the props . 1 '. *. •> . '• .. 

The. chorus himself romklhs in modern dress tlirptiglibut. 
And it is Emrys 1 junles—the actor-who -played Hem y,—inahln 1 
So Hpnry JV Introduces Ids son's irlnmpli. Ills seeming erud- 
Italian of the. cqr'se. nn .Bolingbroke ghd lns'issue-lust ns lit 
Henry IV, Part I. tho.king, after hi* ppe.rilhis,*Cene tailing , 
us about the troubles of the kingdom, flctunlly remain's, oh 
siHge, still and shadowy, to watoli fsadlv Jus aon waki. ^Bl- 
, stuff tavbrit ahd plah tltaGad’s Hill Masters , 1 

And nqw in Pprrah’s'deBlgn aHd Trevor )Iojiid 8 r s prndiiCv 
1 tifjn. lh'e’stage la harp most of the'-tltrU?, an titter.minimum , 
..of prop$, |thm)gh great realism.with costume^ Everytl.tiuR 
ts.hlenk aVijJ urgent. All depends upop ocinig and the words. 

■Secondly; ait oyerall.cbnqgpiidn-sqejiis^tq' be. there, because 
of the overall design, but!.Is'in foCit hai/def- in sustain. The 
play of King-Hdfiry V dr-es; hfter all, have uiniost Rs lnt!*.* 


rclai in i isli i|> tn the Ucnrv I Vs ns any of the corned ic* dr- in 
vdcli other, 'the two pan* of llonry IV really arc- iwti djl- 
ferenl jd.i.vs. (Ridmril Davis nuidu this poini well.) T|. 

I'liitce's reconciliation hi the msks nf kingship. Pari 1 is folly 
resolved uml even the rojeciinn of Ful.Muff and L'o is clc-iirly 
implicit. Ncu thut I'lirt II difcs not include mnivuilmis sum*;, 
hut they ure episodic. The temptation ro ireaL them each .is 
iut pieces is greater. - 

Them is ion much comic business 'between Shallow Anti 
Silence, so tli-ii the humour und sadness of Sir Jnhli’s affuhlc 
Hal-like condescension ui these clowns, under the shtidovv 
uf his own impending nverthrnw, almost the beauty of his 
cd ilight hour in the Gloucester orchard, gets lost or united. 
Dili u piny is h play nnd Hikes place on a stage, not in ihe 
mimJ of a sclmlar. The twn plays of Henry fV can be playcii 
j, if o ne, and in the t lieu ire they gain by such ireainieui. 
And Terry Hands has seen that the centre of the dm mu is 
not simply the education of a prince, but is the huiinin 
relationship between fntJicr and son. 

Sometimes they overdo this a bit. - The hysteria of- n 
modern fnnlilv quHrrel-enters into their tones. “Como buck 
tu the works, Harry, lad.” 

A sense .of politics, thirdly, nnd a stress on contcmparni'y 
relevance whs there as ever, e.speciully in the reading of the 
i»-irt nf Henry IV nnd in the relurinnship hetween father 
und soil. Nor ilium herI ii mi and Wniccsler (Clement McCall in 
Jiid George Baker) were throe-riiuieiisiunul, power hmivry 
men, Worcester resolute, Noi'thunihcL'land fearful, ho mere 
at tend ant lords. 

The full text of the conspiracy .scene nt. Snuthnmptnn wits 
given which, though hardly Shakespeare's finest limn, yit 
slum? hath the politique need to expnrt domestic qiiiinvla 
tn France nnd the precariousnoss of it. And having scmi 
wj r-like Duuulus in Henry IV Pun I, one was inclined in 
listen sei imisly to ihr* m-gmui'iils in cmincil ugu lust uni winy 
at all with Scotlnud .still tiiisubdiicd. 

I'iie sense nf contentpurury relevance is nn inorc or tin 
less than the harsh reality ni struggles for power, nn mntv 
precise parallels were forced upon tlio text. 

The great puce, fourthly, -Is sustained by the bate stage, 
the now familiar RSC Shakespearean convent inn of one 
group nf actors walking un before cite others are off the 
stage ; und now, beyond that, sonic times lingering und listen¬ 
ing tlirniigliaut the next aceno. They not inurcly have u 
Urcdit-like alienation effect, but nre also, when seen in 
cluiracter, tlircutening. 

The rake and thrum nf the stage (n gradient of 1 jn 12 !) . 
extends ami sustains both the puce mid the sense of proxim¬ 
ity. without tiny of those overworked gimmicks of guiluping 
through the audience. This is a marvellous themfe, the 
sense tit pure, of events hustling men. 

Clear speech and faith In the text, fifth, is, ho waver, never 
sacrificed to business, action, production—none of those sign*' 
thut actors and producers are convinced that thd- alitfinice - 
(loi-Mi't want to lh<lcu, should there fore he given something 
in watch. I still can’t get out of my mind all the naked 
bottoms und bongo drums with which the National Thunlre 
successfully destroyed the words mid meanings of the fluc- 
c/tae two years ago. 

In the Honeys we are given an ulmost complete text of 
the play.t; and yrhen there are difficult wards or concepts, 
they are not smothered in stage business, on the conirur.v, 

. 'nr a moment the swift puce slows and the Hues are pointed. 

Indeed, even all those long political speeches of Henry IV, 
thut long exposition of the Law Salic of Hie Bishop of Ely, 
are not cut, but are delivered clearly nnd intensely. 

• We are made to feel what follows from such logic. Action 
will follow. But later. It was unforgivable of Olivier, (no 
Robert Speight’lias said), all'those years ago but stilt cm 

• celluloid, to guy the Bishop of Ely; whlcji just turns Henf-y 
V Into a patriotic predator, rather than someone with ns 
good a dynastic claim as any to the old French lands of 

• Plnntagenei; Angevin, Norman-French dynasty,. 

And sixthly and lastly, there is the great care For every 
minor part and scene. As in. the Ranwns, much of the most 
- telling political commentary is found in minor scenes, and 
parts which usep| to be so Hindi In the shadows when the 
groat stars shone so. and too "brightly. The Ndi-rhumherlunii' 
iceues art all excellent: he appeal's so much more culm 
and powerful than Bniinghroke himself, but is in fiict 
crippled in his pursuit nf power for Ills family by his feat 
fo-r his own life. ' 

But the k;ey Hotspur scone, the niglit before the bailie 
with Glendower arrd the wives, failed to create thut sense, 
of tranquillity and ‘peace .before .slaughter which is sq pnifr- 
nutu, when.even Hotspur can half-mock his own bellicosity 
in liis teasing of Glendower. . 

But this Hotspur was all-quarrel und'rant, np .variation 
.of moud at all.. Shallow’s orchard was clattered with unneces- 


.moment... The,producer has said that it wos mptmt to show 
the m'uchine- taking oYer the man ; but I saw the gold, as 
others’ did; as a symbol oT divine transfiguration. They 
- mude Juit that mistake in die lust production of Riclntrd II 
.—as if Shakespeare had the mid-iev*pteenth-cemurv theory 
; 'of divine',rjght o£-kings in ipitu). . , 

Here, is a had iii Urea ding- of Sliakospeare’s politics. The- 
dlviiiity.titat liodgus. a kiqg ia .not tp ,his pOiBun, qs Sinnrra, 
und.,- BcmrbotM.^jUinu'd, but , to the dynastid 1 i>rirtciptle*' of 
descent- To pi;gdk tfint Is.-*to strike at .the heart of the 
leiidul system, of ^bluntlon and honour to Superiors mid 
to family loyalties:) but.3n‘ the ntimo—that's tin) .dileiilivin— 
of.better goveninned. ! 

Gtuntod, the Tudors tried, to; have. ft both ways. But: the 
. iejection.qf.IFijditafF by n man .(the son'of Bpllpgbroke) act¬ 
ing the pui‘t of kiitg, lhis Js mhde inevjtable. ■ hence' not' 
‘ free. und-traMie, If the coronation is .Seen ns divinHatii'n. ’ 
Yet this overall si ylc npd pattern of product Ion for ilju 
histories 1 *, is, aftar.-ali. Imposed; It would bo lim'd to apply 
to the other plays inf Sliukespciii 1 ^. They should- revive, the 
tliVet groor l)jsto’ry cyc!ox from lime to Utne, so that everyone 


'. cart’ see tliq'm. For’ ydars.aHd years. Blit I hope they doit’fe tiy 
'.'to push it- Iwr tiler .‘'-They -should get buck qt 1 Str&ifriril to 
.• did great ctiiitedle?. anu:-' trhgeuimi... The histories, lm>e r 
reached.p] kind of perfection that.is now best left well uhniu: 

• Fro'diicers! need nut always produce something new, tfiunph 
the profossionnl temptations lire irtrible. • .< 

The dtifitar -is professor of politics tit fiirltbeck Goihge, Lon¬ 
don. ■ ' .. 
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Chairs 


PV.ife.-wr R. F. Willetts, prnriuw ait 
fi.it been uppninrcil dialrm.iu <»t 
Mil* Vh.ml of riellisrilc and Rom in 
SUi.Ilm in the University of Blmilnn- 
IMiii hum October L. 


Crank 


Appointments 


General 


Mr P. W. If. Brown, asHlstant veers• 
Wry lit (lie School of Oiferitdl anil Air I 
Din Stu'lfiM. if 11 Iversify of f.iimlmi, fui 
brt!»» iipiiniiKed deputy secretary «f 
tlfft ISi-ftfefi Academy. 


Hq riorar y d eg roes. 


Universities 

New'Ciistlc upon Tyne 

DSc : I. f.. Artoliolevskll; Professor J. 

Pieter den Elartug. 

New University of Ulster 
D Lift: Mr KlIioLt Lee Richardson, 
United States Amliasradur to the Court 
of St Janies. 

Correction 

III nur Issue of August A Dr Roland 
Hdi-jiisr who has lieon awarded th» 
dparee of doctor ol science inot .in 
lipiKiraiy degree) by the University of 
M.inchester was Incorrectly placed in 
tliiv section under Reading University. 


Recent publications 


Graduate* should you be certified ? ana 
T™- °f Squat Opivtrtunitff are 

published by (he 
Certified Accountants, 
Iledtnrd Square, London. The Hrst 
sima .(«> dispel (lie fusty image of the 
P™5 ! «Iuii and the second 
S SSSyft'i?™* goth.are available free 

. "* V k 

2 , «„S ! iL U ?.J or Continuing Education 

University lias just published 

rtf* 19 «-7« which Hid 

Bin mn&T courses, sub: 

I2SSSL Sa . turdQ y «houis. pro- 

{2*1°"'*fc an i* fi G a £* trt ^caprsoji. The pros- 
naf^ti i? ^f 11 ' l,lc centre, 

odw-itloii development bullying, Unl- 
yeraty pf Sui*er, Brighton; Y ■ “ 

W Ji? ria r System sf Scotland and 

afOrtuA Schools Today ard two iuiv 

prepared by the Scottish Edu- 
P 1 ™?™ Department descHblng the 
5w/"£ k on education Id SobtlarS: 
Win former looks at the whole range 
Sf^odocatlonal provision arid ft in? 
SSpU < ”**I ,la,n Jjhe system 10 laymen , 
■ visitors. The second, prepared 

I|C conniJtatfon with the- Schools/fodua- 
By Liaison Committee, Is intended tor 
employ era .and parents qonslderina 
moylpg .to vcpiiand. Botb are ayjtUjbie 

■Jp^ «MS°, WSSS 

* * * - 

r «SJMfW ™ atvibaok of Pollution 
1 MfhnMCB bookie* review: 
-!J e c * uses °F pollution and ]sum- 

™ s .5 f (f cta e OPiCoinmQn Pollu- 
. mo ?*? ,s °f control. The legal- 
and public relations aspects of the s“b- 
tff* covered. Available from 

Unit s, Seoger 


J Universities . 

£! St Andrew* 

Chemistry—Ui C. A. Vincent—£G,9S0 
- Irreii the Scleiicu Research Council fur 
J project involving a study of the 
electrochemistry ami physical cliemh. 
try i>F smne solid state electrolytes 
and thulr application in solid state 
batteries. 

Queen’s Belfast 

I* 'Zoology—£11,437 from the SRC to Juri ■ 
P’Wi research on the surface of various 
J fMfJiltic organisms, under the direc¬ 
tion of Dis J'lucadguld, IIjKuh ami 
C-KIO. 

CfiemMry—£7,981 from tile SRC far 
re»e-irch on the Influence of vibra¬ 
tional excfratiou un gas-phase reaction 
rates under the dlreotlou of Dr W. D 
McGrath ; £6,950 from the SRC for 
research on carborane radical-Ions and 
rhelr reactions under the direction of 
i)r J. Grim Shaw ; £6,950 from the SRC 
f*»r research mi synthetic approaches 
l ? cyclic and macrocydlc compounds 
vl j cdrbdne-mctal complexes under the 
direction of Dr J. j. Roouey and Dr 
M. A. McKfervey. 

^Chiilca 1 and Industrial Engineering 
—£17,5la from tha SRC fur continued 
research on Influence of injection 
nuiuding parameters on strength and 
Jolorniotltm pro port I es of thermo- 
plJUtlcs under the direction of Profes- 
ford^" P ’ Uenham a,ld Dr R « J- Craw- 

Pure md Applied Physics—£S. 142 (sun- 
Plana unitary) front the ^Rc 4 for 

| research on fast Ion and Ion-atom colli, 
ifeii processes under the direction of 
Professor -H. B. Gllbody. 

Applied Mathematics and Theoretical 
Physics—£7,600 from the SRC for 
research on theoretical analysis of 
electron atom sea tiering and photo- 
1001281100 processes under the direc¬ 
tion of Professor P. G. Bufke ; £4,J3Q 1 
triHii the SRC to support a senior visit- I 

l> S R f Bates* 0 W ° r “ U " der PrQfcOTor ' 


Bristol 

'.Cltfil Engineering—£8,355 (supplemen- 
- Mry) from the SRC towards an inves- 
■' tlgntion on futlgue of stiffened aieel 
bridge decks. 

* Mental Healdi—£8,042 from the Social 
Science Research Council towards an 
InvestiKitlon into the career of the 
mentalfy handicapped patient, 

? Pharmacology—£7.908 from the Well- 
, come Trust for continued research on 
the functional rale of salivary serine 

S nxelnjses (kallfkrein) lu health ami 
1 seaie. 

Physiology—£5,906 from the Muscular 
Dystrpphy Croup of Great Britain 
. towards-the first year of a three year 
study of the motor utilt crtitiposition' 
md the reflex and voluntary contrac¬ 
tion! ol the lifceps and the triceps 
niiKClei of nurmul and abnormal 
hunuu subjects. 

Brunei 

Electrical Engineering—Mr R. M. Lea 
—£19,800 from die British Library f.,r 
on-line text, compression by associative 
parallel processing for infurmatiun 
retrieval ^systems : Professor I. Aiek- 
sauder —^47.500 from the SRC for 
arrays of memory elements for parallel 
processing. 

ffffSL siutiles—Miss A. Lancaster— 
7 bI P?"L tho Department of Health 
and Sdclal Security Tor assessment of 
tow dependancy mentally handicapped 
adults fu relation to the entry require- 
rneuts <jf community.hostels.- 
Chemistry—Professor G. C. Bond and 
s M nA DlJ *:kenfleld—£30,670 From 
the SRC fur research on on-line com- 
putm- control of catalyst evaluation. 
Mathematics—Professor J. --Crank— 

i the ? Rl for ,e »eardi into 
Isutlierm migration method in heat 

problems ** art * i:ub,r re ference to Stefan 

Edinburgh 

,oteJI, Ben«-£45,000 from the 
aSKC ror research into computer model¬ 
ling of perceptual processes aad cognit- 
Ive ^develupment under the diction 
or Dr J. A. M, Huvvc. 

Gcneli»—£8,242 from the Cancer Re- 
search Campaign for research on local- 
of s P ec » Ic viral genomes within 
transtoi nied cells and tumours by mole- 
cuJar Hybridization, under the direction | 
or Dr K. W. Jones.' 1 


ArchHecturc Research unll-Ot.Itt 
from tlie Department of the Eiivlnm- 
menf in support of research on housing 
redevelopment in Bykc-r, under the 
direction of Mr P. Mulpass. 

Forestry and Natural Resources—E2.46:! 
From the Department of the Environ¬ 
ment for research on Further study into 
the cost* of damage to vegetution from 
sulphur dioxide under the direction ,n 
Dr J. M. Cahurti and Dr W. E. S. 
Mutch. 

Nursing Studies— £12,447 From the Kiiie 
Edward’s Hospital Putid In conlinued 
support of research into the evaluation 
or management audit fur the nurshm 
.serviced. . 

Eleclrlcil Ftiginecrf ug —E29 ,116 fr.mi 
the Ministry of Dutence In suppurt ol 
research on the development nf j tap¬ 
ped surface acoustic wave dolny Tine 
using ao aluminium nitride on sapphire 
substrate to MOD(PE)RAK specif leu- 
tloa WE161L under the directiuii of 
Professor J. H. Collins. 

Centre for Tropical Veterhiury Medi¬ 
cine—£26,811 From tile Ministry of 
Overseas Development in support i»r 
research on eplznbtiology, Inininnidouv 
and diagnosis of infection with try pa no- 
sumd evunst under the direction of Pro- 
fetsur 3ir Alexander Robertson. 

Glasgow 

SW^vK“ P 5? f ^32f5r G ’ W - Kbby- 
E6.950 from die SRC For work on bln- 
synthesis- or structurally- modified 
sulphur bridge dluxopIperoziueN : Dr 
l-W. Colvin, £G,9S0 for work on 
synthesis oF- mactrotetrolides. 

Natural Philosophy—£14-1,447 from tho 
aKL as a maintenance grant for elec¬ 
tron. linear accelerator. » 

?i* l o *^"^ ,r0fesaor », M - B - Wilkins— 
£4,875 From the SRC for work on 
phase and period control In the clrca- 
dian rhythm of CO-- emission in leaves 
ot Bryophyllum fedtachenkel. 
Biodiendstrir—ProFeasur R. M. S. 
Smellie—£24,511 from the Cancer Re- 
search Campaign for cancer research. 

m ^ n P e ~ Pr0 J e ^ 01 c - M - Wilson— 
£4,000 from the Leverliulnie Trust for 
at,i bormune bulauce In 
kidney disease. 


and treabnem. ° 

Ottforcfl 

Polllic-t— £4,450 fr.-Mi m. . 

»udy h Nuffield Sift ft* ^--- 

tioirD B p It3 L n tSfifeob's Illness : Lass, Grief and. 

J ** li - E - Butler. ^ jjicgrution—a Psycho logical Inter- 
Southampton ajcclntion, 

M-Jiliumjiics—£9,305 Kuhn 

r, »r ruwardi Into e 
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P atient as Job—smiling sit grief 



Nottingham 

Physire-ProfeMor- ELI, Andrew and 
Pr W. 5. Moore—£69.152 from the 


Course news JJ 
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utul '5, Seager 
Bitiidi^s Brodkmfl] Road. London, 
Price 61.50, postage included. 
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. .. Miu Dr R. R .. »j77 o *»v» ■?- . . 

111 „ . . ** * t! «t JpjewiiOT r«iher than levtuul 

ul (criticism and it reflects the uncer- 

i’e a tldftiio lhe of an 11 "certain art. 

re bi SoKtish prls.m" u ,!d€?T l ? i l!, Kal ' n « flS tl,e ,,,le of hl f hnnk 
u ; ur Dr R. p, Dubanh. e L ’Hinplies, employs lerminology 
Jt Surrey {derived from a medical setting. He 

i. Sociology : £14.706 from Job ” Sl,CCe8siv f ly 

,f research into the trad I c loo s m B " obscssiQnal s,ate i 8 Psycho- 
,r Catho »c CMo^JpuJmaiic skin condition, depression 

i V WtJSSj! Paranoia. Tbe* p»rr]y 

' Pfrom the pre-morbid personality of 

1 tbe patient, and partly from an un- 
Biology ; £50,000 from the foruuiote succession nf life stresses 
or the Environment for emlraS —the loss of his possessions and the 
" rnnpf. pft ar Chae6loifal5^murder of his sons and dough- 

uc^ ciark^-nunrflF.T ^ fc*,l«rs. Job is treuted, says Kahn, 

J nrenSnJ^!SS2SS« hr f ,llB » ^ three old friends (“com- 
n to*wia man S on( h ^l29 U fSiii f " iers ^ U,1 ^ l a JOUilg man (Elihu) 
for a study of evenlually succeed in brinRim; 

and biochemical genetics 10 n state °f ' n which he 

sytithesix in Drosophila nwlrw? ir'able to heed lhe message of his 
£8,600 from the SRC for 1 unconscious mind (perceived by Job 
^oclatitm-dttattotbiiiti'M'lhe voice of God in a tempest). 
kbiM* 0 " i fj-r 7 t £hp l, f re 8 u jado*:k The consequence is that he is cured 
Cancer' Research r?mLi» *£; ^ b js illness and undergoes a sue- 

verslty, '- This brief summary does scant 

• Physics i E 8.000 from the Gowtf to an interprelarinn which is. 

Communications Headquartesht'S*f n, ? us ant ! « t,mes compelling. 

- search into an ultra-violet lila^- Eahn has a nJce ,u rn of phrase and 

■ munlcatloiiM system ; £ 5,300 fo*^ ian e >’ e f° r paradox, which makes for 
1 55£ for a stu(, y of low-Kcpffw’pwd reading. But his explanation 

aiffractumetry. i-H too complete and he too often 

Economics and related slQdleiiilj*evidence for a rounded picture 
from the SSRC for a retie*of $' ™ e ff. no rounded picture is 
effectiveness studies of hedifc is.possible. 

_ nianta ’ _ - '• ' T 1'he personality of Job which 

! ■" T ' ’ r^^merges front the biblical record 

ahu is Rita lysed with insight bv 
Kahn, seems to reflect a real per¬ 
son—or at least, an idealized renec- 
of a real person. The’real fob 
Tbe School of Coniniuiilcatlofltf aot l,fl ve been/"without sin” 
Polytechnic of Central LbndosSt* .?° rap j nt t0 . ^ od has been 

nlng a special photograph J™ L d ,f* ®P d 0 g«“ n - by those who 
course for secondary sdi«A S 1 SI?'^S r * U r " ea 85 ^ “ n l USl 
October ,23-December II,. M ^ 

a two-day wurkahop ip hue W in the stubbo!-n p d fersfience U of S h!s 

lhe roui-se has been designed.wojftjkim that he is P in ih” C riSbt--a 
ally to meet the armjiN tcbim which finally silences his 
photography O aud Ailevel> comforters “ and tends to reduce 
schools. The lectures Md tedfr.tiie reader to a state of impotent' 
will be hold at tho RCL, NwWtJnge_ against him. At this point in 
dish Street, London, ill. FttlWf.ine book we wo.uld happily legalize 
application aud enrolment fofxtfWi-Wnnnaaia in order to put the angry 
Nettu Swallow, the Short CwKt,S*£' a, “ wan out of his (i e, our) misery. 
35 Merylebonc Road, Lpndod.'.'’f-' Jobs self-righieous.piety and his 
* * : IK ulou « observance of religions 

i-l \-*A- 5een as evidence of nis obses- 

The C run field Institute of Personality; he endeavours 10 

ure luilding an MSc couiM P ntr °l. .God by placating .Him 
and community studies to a ;.®^ particular. To . Job, 

ut the Ueglnulng of Octoliti »*F JJ 1 * W^ntest departure from the 
be ol twelve months' diinti*-•.-P.j'®?'. wny Is attended, -by. 
Mined primarily at niembw Ur# ereaiA*r n ® ei> be takes .lhe 

public services, voluntary ^fP/ t y“ r c 8 re.to be . uerfec: for 

Horn aild Hioae wishlsp » *#{ ® < Sl, vv ffJ , ®S vy UJ?on 

«Ktidl scientific skills, in P 1 #**?}. tins which hp v%a* J 5 / n . , . an ? 

for Senior administrative apd die punishments to iTlcll he 

cation forms frdn.! «ladJy ^bm ^f he had rionp 

Rucuixls Officer, OhmlW \ V' £ my VeSl has been enHSd 

Todinology, Crenfltjld, | ^ a woman/or I have-lain in wait 

■ nei 6bbour*s . dqor/may my 

. . , fair W® • »bu ilf ■nother m^n's slo^e./and: 

A short Intensive course » ftay other men enjoy her.” Newi 
doctors on ductor pitIeW>^|>8flA Bible). ^ 1 ' ■' ' “ ■ 

tion skills wilt be lieJd.fr?* IS K-if .. 

11-^9.at; putney .C^nege. frfjTi---Hr- ' 

Education, Putney Mill, 

course I* primarily.;ipta#*» •*—•,' . . : . - • 

tqrrf for whom Engliah l* ^ LS ' 

fonge. Topics will jtidd®? JJJS ' • 

hifl' contact with fratieaM. .VT* . '■ 

questioning,' and' corartuHH^^ 1 "— .. ' . •'•••. : / 1 

ftirmB f5hi'the.qkluS- /' ■- *. ■[-SjjfJ* and .Cag&B( Tlic repertory 

vu* . ;; JWtl oppcoach 10 human understand- 

A residential course Anthony iVyie .... . 

s tM’ssaisSSksi 

O 55S2T037 4 - . 

198 S Georgq Kelly, published his - 
^ipr tWo^volume work. The .Psyctto* 
of Cdflitifwctis.. He set' 

c jn .elabofate .form a. theory 
Wed oq the notion;that all men. 
gjw lie. 1 vie wed, •«> scienfisie ", lq n 
^v _sen«e that; all ; men‘ strive to 

.FWke-!ienj!> ;ou£ .of th^ihselves and" 

fehoU fhey develop ^partly! 

terms-of this-total - 



‘•I ant young and ye arc very old, wherefore I was afraid." Plate 12 from William Blake’s 14 Illustrations of 
the Book of Job ”. * 


Passages such as this (.which read 
very differently in the Authorized 
Version) hardly excite the reader’s 
sympathy for Job and his cause. 
Yet The Book of Job is aii epic 
poem Of great power, and it is the 
egocentric humanity -of Job himself 
which makes the long chapters of 
selMuetification credible. Between 
the beauty of much of the writing 
and the sneaking feeling that Job's 
problem could be our problem—we 
are hooked. Job himself pulls no 
-punches. In unequivocal terms he 
rails at God for creating him and 
putting him into a world of injus¬ 
tice and.pain. Like C. S* Lewis In 
.his report of his own grief at the 
death of his wife (A Grief 
Observed) Job is accusing God of 
b&inu .a cosmic Sadist” and chal¬ 
lenging . him to justify his be¬ 
haviour. Kahn relates this reaction 
to. tho depressive 'illnesses which’ 
commonly- follow major loss, but 
Jqb’s most prominent emotion is 
not iiepres5ion but anger, and I can 
see ho reason to label this as any¬ 
thing but severe grief with .all the 
“ a gg rievement ” which . goes 'with 
It. Kahn is aware of.tb.e close links 
between grief and depression, but 
his theorizing has not advanced be¬ 
yond the speculative formulations 
, of, [Freud and'Melanie' Klein, andi 
heNfc&kqs o.njy pnssing reference, to. 

the ^jpae,eilng wotk-t-pf. Bowlbyj 


Miirris and other recent writers, 
who have greatly advanced our 
uiideistandlng of the nature of 
grief iand mourning. To Buwlby, the 
most prominent feature of early 

firicf;'is, ‘‘the urge to restore the. 
nst person”, or, in the case.of a 
more complex' loss,' “ the urge td 
' restore . the world whose loss is 
tlireateijed by tbd disaster Kihii 

Eoints out ilia extent td which Job's 
asid.'assumptions about God and 
about the meaning of his world are 
called in question by his mis¬ 
fortunes. He rightly poiitts to Job’s 
struggle to hang' on to hi& old 
conception of the world. 

Job insists that what has hap¬ 
pened must be some dreadful mis¬ 
take, and that he has only to cop 
front God and put his case la Him 
in person for the matter’ to he put 
right. For him ra admit either that 
suffering Is not a punishment for 
sin, or that lie has committed- a 
sin deserving punishment of this 
magnitude, requires too great a 
change in his. view of God and the 
cosmic order to be thinkable. 

In Rowlby's view depression arises 
when a person gives up bis attempt 
to recover what he has lost and is 
a .necessary .stage in reintegration. 
Thusj an eplspde of depression car¬ 
ries-within it an element of accep¬ 
tance'and the /possibility of. a fresh 
jStBff-j'CiJhJbnJTy, it .lg 6?fon associa¬ 


ted with reelings of guilt and self- 
abasement. These are evident in 
Job's state of mind after his confron¬ 
tation with God rather than, as 
Kalin seems to indicate, before it 
(“1 melt away, l tepeiM in dust and 
ashes" 42 : 6), However, this stute 
of mind is only mentioned briefly 
by Kalin. 

' Vt’he confrontation la preceded hy 
a lengthy outburst from Elljtu, a 
cocky young map who is not afraid 
to overturn traditional views dr W 
contradict his elders. He argues-that 
since the ways tif Gad are beyond 
human understanding. It is useless 
to try to eomimeliend His purposes- 1 — 
“God”, he says, “is so great that 
we cannot know him ”, Job’s com¬ 
plaints are disntisse4 as “ windy 
nonsenseRather to Lhe reader's 
sure rise,- Job makes so t reply, raid 
Kahn concludes that Shim's words 
have gone bathe. 

Kuhn argues that - in order, to 
achieve u new Integration, jab niust 
First put aside traditional views of 
moral determinacy. Whatever, the 
causes of pain and ^rief may be, 
they are not necessarily caused by 
the individual sins of those who 
suffer them. Up to this time. Job 
has believed that He is being 
unjustly punished, and by the mores 
of his age he is right to believe this. 
It is incorrect-'of Kahn to teiare this 
belief -Jo paranoia ’; r by his own 


lie 1.1. - Jnh it being pcrseculeii. i’.it 
Hlihti suggests to him nn olimtmHc 
view, nnd it is .Kahn’s o^inimi thm 
ibis i< the turning point m iheiv.py. 
Having renched an impasse in lus 
iiiiL-inpis to ulter reality, Job is no.. 
ready in change his awn view nf 
thm rouliiy. He takes Elihu’s wnnls 
to heurt nnd works them out in the 
form of u moving recital nf the 
glories tif creation _ which he per- 
ccivL'6 as being of divine origin (the 
voice of God fn ■ a tempest). 

This interpretation of the «inry 
is unlikely to appeal to hibte 
schulars, not because* it contradicts 
irnditinnHl interpretation hut 
heemise the words of Eliliu are 
penerully regarded as being a luier 
inierpnlution by a different uuthnr.- 

The most fascinating section of 
the book for me is Kahn's discus¬ 
sion of the shift in perspective 
which seems to take place in lhe 
last-two chapters of Job (not in¬ 
cluding the epilogue which is a 
later addition and adds little 10 
the story except a rather glib 
“happy ending"). For whuicvcr 
ruuMJii Job becomes awurc Unit he 
is only n small part of the pm tern 
of creation, it is no longer lie hut 
the “ generalized other", God. whu 
mutters. “In identifying God with, 
the wildest uspects of liuturu”, «»ys : 
Kahn. “ he has liberated Him from. 
a close identification with his own 
self. Job has thus became able to 
diminish ■ his own personal image, 
and by enlarging God he merges 
himself with the rest of humaniiy. 

At this moment he has become . 
humble* 1 . Acceptance of the rcalhy 
nf )uss is alwuys resisted aud always 
painful. To move forward into the - , 
unknown world which lies aheud. a 
man must find from somewhere the • 
capacity to tolerate uncertainty or.- 
in religious terms, td trust In God’s 
purpose. ' - - .■' 

This is the wisdom which can . 
be achieved through pain; it nuiy 
be that we can achieve it in no 
other way. “But”, says Kahn, 

" wisdom does not always bring 
happiness, and the turmoil of the' 
tempest survives into the period 
beyond-” , 

The strength of Kahn's bnnk 
derives from the undoubted truth 
and importance of insights' such as. 
this, and T suspect that most readers 
will find here something of per¬ 
sonal value. But the book Itself 1 
embodies the paradox that It illus¬ 
trates s Kahn's weakness is job's - 
weakness. Kahn, like Job, is lied 
to ways of thinking which no longer 
fit the world which he perceives. 
Kahn, - like Job, is compelled to 
attempt to force these perceptions 
into the Procrustean bed of his 
own preconceptions. Kahn, like 
Job, has difficulty in accepting ibat- 
there are limits to his understand¬ 
ing and, like Job, he alternately 
bores and delights us. If I were 
the kind of psychiatrist who enjoys 
drawing conclusions about the moti¬ 
vation of authors from the dubious • 
evidence of the books they write, , 
I would be inclined to suggest ihat 
Dr Kahn is fascinated by Job be¬ 
cause lie finds in Job a reflection" 
of himself. But T anl nor, nnd he 
is, and he knows it already. 

V; . ; Colfn MfirrRy.Parhes • 

: '*•’ 'n :-- .1 *-i v - ■ 


Psychoanalytic mapping 


contours 


test qE these expectations, and they 
revise their personal construct sys¬ 
tems in. the light—or ;dui'fcness—uf 
outcomes. Kelly's theory, portrayed 
men as ' active und seif-inventing 
which was fn head-on collision with 
the mechanistic and ■ helhiviourist 
theories .whifiH linvc hqei» the basis 
of psychology. Since- the 1920s.. . 

*• Kelly us^d some of the specifics; 
of hi? theory ta create. methods', (hr 
exploring .11 ’ person s Weltan¬ 
schauung... He, argued .that a c6n- 
struct'j$-egtentiuly bi-potoi 1 (wd.iita- 
crimrtmte dice front nrfsiy. We, do 
not isimply'conceptualise nice) and 
uHe^tidi' theorems to -f pyevtf repenv 


■ '-j : . . I', " •" •! - 1 

'Eiigltsfi rind 'foreign- If: you find 
ibat .In 18 oiit of 20 judgmenls re- 


NotSceboarais 


:'k -,1 . : 


VUII U8VIUP “V 1 . • 

ar” bakes of car - depending -ii|KMi. 
whbt area-of Construing is being 
examined) viiito' tliose, you ..consider 
rgUtible )^nd tliose Vbu consider' un- 
reftdb!?>. Then rct|iyifie I he m iifUo 


chologica| : purposes and many of. 

' the maps of people's idea linkages 
they' baVe provided have .proved in-. 
formative -in studies nf politics, 
chilili en, friendship .formation and . 
; sn forth. - - _ .J • ( . ?. • ... , 

- But rich though grid method hits. 

{ttovd'd itself to. bbjiiKell.v regarded 
t'esi an excrescehcp Of *h'e .theory'' 
and i blight ..'well have heen diibiops. 
about (he present fashion for'lnktrit; 
up die 1 grid rind' neglecting' the . 
"'theory." " .. ,, 

* \ln - Terms of. retiiipinH-CfinHruCf r 
• theory with arid, totftnoJ SJr. Ryle -is , 
' umbivylont . 1 fie begins with a (ireful 
summary .,ol. personal, construct, 

j , r ' ■ • - • - «•-. 


theory but makos it clear that in 
using grids - Jit ‘ psychotherapy ho 
frail slates-them into psychoanalytic 
terms. Indeed-jhe most ingenious 
chapter In', the bopk is en .Inter* 
prdiation Of. types of grid forpa-i 
ance into Freudian terms, Tlnis.'.O 
fflilm'e by tho. subject to provide 
“ fueling - constructs or ! a failure 
of such foellne (pni iicti 1 ferly sexual) 
constructs to form un-adequate.part 
of' Hie manifest structure of tKa 
grid is seen ns repression iiud denial. 

The limitation of. the hook derives 
bartlV Trom KylcV adheronfe tb bhe 
methad Q? grid analysis ! '.6my 
(Slaler’i' system) ajid pflftiy f*pm. a 
parochial^, WaiVjLpf. 'tne.JftBrAtoF#.' 
Thus interesting aspects bf'constru¬ 
ing stich aS “lopsidedness* where¬ 
by a construct becomes derelict be-' 
.cause all dements are seen as being 
at’one pole (“ all people are-really 
good**): are missed because ihfey pte 
nm, {)prt of ^Inter's staqilard com¬ 


puter programme. Equally, to say 
thm construct-theory has not ” gene¬ 
rated on active - tncrapeutic -pto- ; 

. prertime” without reference to-tho.’- 
work of Lqmlfleld (The ' J’syt'hd- 
therapii of Pcrsonui Construct 
Systems’) or Fransella {Personal.. 
C/nifixe. end - m Reconsirwctinn ) • i«,,. 
foolikhr -. . 

;■ Ryle's grlil work Wjth individu.il 
. psychotherapy patients linn its own . 1 . 

- fascination and some nf -Ills. coniri- - 
hullohs'.cd the method arc nf prime- 
interest, ee, liis dyad grid nf ids- 1 - 
ilonshlpa in. which Ithe subject Is . 
asked to rata Macy fts even bv Jolm 
and- Fred as seqn bu Alec, and m* 
forth., However* he fails 1 6 deal with 
either- theory or : method in n cital-r. 
longing way .and It'might best be-, 
judged as an interesting, series of. ( 
notes for a hlggbr and butter .book * 


that he'play write later. , . 

, j- Donald Baiinislcr 
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Telling tales 


Aucteiu Slavery and the Ideal of ~"~7-“—~-—--- 

Man wuwtoffl S. Churchill, volume IV. 


Man 

by Joseph Yogi 

translated by Thomas Wiedemann 
Blackwell, £6.00 
ISBN 0 631 15310 1 

' This collection of ten essays, trans¬ 
lated from the second edition of 
| Sklaverei und HumanittUi Studien 
zur am i ken Sklaverei und ihrer 
F.rforschung, inaugurates Black¬ 
well's series of Classical Studies, 
noth general editor (Oswyn Murray) 
and publisher are to be congratu- 


Wiiwtnn S. Churchill, volume IV tl,,i Sti-ildng. ... 

1917-142 1 Jhaivemi ®iyerttoien t 

by Martin Gilbert f ™ ,u w,th, “ and withoutV* 

Heineniauu, £7.5t) , enormous ImponaJJ* 

ISBN 434 13010 9 Churchill’s career. ** 

- — - — » —. Throughout one is remtiuU 

Volume four of the official life is Churchill'^by*tlio?e Pr fS al,4a 
the second to be written by Murtin closely with him and W [kn!^ 
Gilbert and rt is on the same Formid- did »ot He was, bf cm2*' 
able- scale as volume three.- Iri f rusted by many who knew. 
something over 900 pages, Gilbert ^nuo^dhi^v S?i® m , reco B<nSi 
cakes US through Churchill’s contrl- strata and •“* .■'UK; 

button to Lloyd George’s coalition |nma?iutin,» d win JPWTS 
government in the cflmax of the ™ . j w , . which.Tt a 

Great War and its equally tormented SsI EL£ C - 9lS ‘ 1 

Munitions, r J[ ***** i 


i. .j . . , . w.giaiu.- cat. yytil ana ICS equally tormented 

jated on their choice, not only of aftermath, as Minister of Munitions 
Professor Vogt as prodromos. but Secretary of State for War Colonial 
also of Thomas Wiedemann, another Secretary and first lieutenant to the 
ancient historian, as translator, who Prime Min!<iAi- in mo... __, 


-_-...ovoiiiauii, OIIV1IIGI 

ancient hjstorian, as translator, who 
lius anglicized the footnotes and 
added an index. 

For Vogt this publication launches 


the second half-century of a career fl'itrjj part In them, and by the v 
distinguished by a continuing 1,1 • 1,6,1 t,ie material is handled. 


" , .-■«««• Vi A Lttl CCK 

distinguished by a continuing 
involvement with the social and 
economic aspects of the Graeco- 
Romun 1 * world. Slavery as such 


Prime Minister in many crises and 
emergencies. _ , The nionunieiitH] 
scale is justified by the importance 
.-m, eve,,ts themselves and Chur- 
i 11 i i *| ai " 1 them, and by the way 


Gilbert has drawn oji a vast range 
of sources and marshalls them with 
great ski'll. In the mahi he uses 


numuH woi ia. slavery as such S'eat skill, in the main he uses 
appears to be . a comparatively the letters, diaries, speeches and 
recent preoccupation, but during the memoranda of the great, but thera 
post two decades he has worked are occasional and effective inter- 
Hurd "I rite cause of “trying to lections from the recollections and 
teacii with X-rays the inner struc- observations of more humble parti- 
tiire of ancient civilization ”, He cipants, with the additional.and valu- 
charts the progress of sucli radio- able counterpoint of newspaper com- 
ei'Bphy m Research on Ancient ment - From a depse narrative there 
Slavery from Humboldt to the Pie- emerges not only a clear picture of 
sent Day and in the bibliographical Churchill’s activities, relationships, 
supplement to 'these essays, but is and often misunderstood comribu- 
emphatic that 1 there is still a need tlons, but also a portrait of aovern- 
for manv inve.vMBatinito nF mam 8 


Of 55?■tav&rt'V* one - ,,nie President of the Parlemo.it 

S£lr 1 51 b “ 8|,l|,es ! indisputably an Aristocrat in dress and 

fioby. 1 rom Parliumeiils and Ls lutes in Europe (o 1789 " by A R 
. Myers. Thames & Hudson, E3.S0. y 


good platform Banner 


-i*,—.-; uui in 

emphatic that “ there is still a need 
for many investigations oE individual 
subjects . , , before the - basic 
relationship of slavery to an dent 
civilization cun be convincingly 
demonstrated 


c, ** l y with him and by tboS 
did not He WBSi of coSj 
trusted by many who kltawS.V 
but must of thorn recogS^ 
extraordinary talents as Ki 
strator and the cobra&T 
imagination with which T* 2 
confronted a crisis. ' ", 

This book is punctuated J ; 
reluctant expressions of adi^2 
from politicians,.soldiers, eba* 
vants and trade unionists. aWu 
experienced his dynsmi !B *J: 
humanity at first hand. Frsai? 
tanca he often appeared rJ 
erratic and dangerous. Arid IdS * 
sometimes he was. As Gilbcn> 
marks in a shrewd and conciafc 
chapter, Churchill was apt taki 
his judgment when things kai ‘ 
going his way. His conduct te 1 
the intervention in Russia h fc" 
21 is reminiscent of Lord Raft- 
at his worst, and demonswn,,' 
well as anything could vdji 
sobersides were both friiW 
Hiid irritated by him, and whf 
earned so much hatred omoffe' 
especially in the Labour snhk 
I t was not so ntudi that hii rt, 
ment was fallible; indeed ttiif 
what he had to say was remuliS" 
prescient, but the passim ,•/. 
which he continued to praui 
his views long after he bad V- 


„F uisentangling of masses of dis- 

Most of Vogt 5 own investigations orderly events makes one vividly 
I me reprinted here. The umbrella aware of the difficulties of govern- 
title is slightly mi si end in a—~rhen> ic ment —nf tho ln-i. _ 


“i lndee , d 8 continuous the argument aniong^is rot 
fn^r «\ in tl , ie , ' e J alitIes of sover °- E <1«a!ly the Geimfn offS 

the and r l ,s y cl, ological: 1918 and the negotiations ora 

n/!*lS e Sf* hn ® °i f massfls of . dis - Insh . h eaty show him at his 6 
orderly events ninkai nn» vlui<n,. ennFifian> .ij _ 


-- J “..vn mui u UU U 

confident, resourceful and a 

r-'.T. *."*= “'"urwiia artare ot cne uitticultias of govern- naniiuous 

Utle is slightly misleading—there is inent—of the lock or impossibilitv n. ’ j j # 
little on the ideal ot mull ” in the of adequate information of the P"* “i 11 “ nde, ‘ 8lond ^ Dl 
outstanding ‘-centrepiece/-^ “The. range of conflicting interests of the 1 ,oll iS\n w,1 y Churchill was-tta 
Structure of Ancient Slave Wars", uncertaluty of the instruments n? n ^ 94 ° an “ di , smi ssed In.IWi 
to which Pergamuni and Aristoni policy, and of the departmental and bes,,ates . t0 calculate the puabe 

cus Forms a kind of appendix—bui personal elements involvad iu arri n tf. rf g i-M ml ! ttke J® * 

It does faithfully reflect the quiet* *ng at decisions. Gil belt conveys Churc, " I1 „ s retirement,, bur k 

moral fervour with which Vogi the flux and confusion in an pIf? ,,ev ? r dull: even mundane add 

approaches "the whnln cienr and _. . . tratiOn is enlivened hv flasta 


Loril Salisbury 
by-Robert Taylor, 
i Ailea Lane. £$.75 mid. £3.00 
: 18RN. Q 7139 0503 4 aiuj 050 4 2 ■ 

'. Tlie epithet, "the unknown Prlqie 
.Minister in'p modi ably attached to 
Bmwr Law, might well have been 
reserved for''.another unsociable 
man, who was {Prime Minister longer 
Gian anyone else since Liverpool. 
Vet the only completed life of Salts-' 
.bury that Taylor .can cite was by 
A; L. Kennedy in T953, 

Taylor’s study, is “ concise ” (193 
. pages) and makes no claim- to be 
definitive. - , The Salisbury oF (lie 
- FOraigu , OfficU (from .where he 
' 7 or * fed ^ or raosi of Kis premiership) 
is well known and Taylor does little 
fllore than, follow Gweiidolen Cecil, 
LEban PensQn and J. «y. S. Grertville. 
wl,l * e emphasizing their; opinion that 
fodurds the end his vision as well 
asjtia powers .failed hitn s But'he 
competently imks his attitude to the 

8nd t l,lc en'P're {whose popuv 
iariter at home. Salisbury did. not 
{S“*E h-nuld bear the strain of fiscal 
burdens) with his attitude to Ireland 
.“Mirny Had tq .be hold, by . ! 

i-SSf*’V- c ®1 ctt P«cei»t'. powers and 1 
i.#"" pgppiw alilt*;'of Bfltlih r..n .' 
‘ ^ fetters, show that 1 

• Sh b Hrtrt^ V °. V i tw *•"*»»•«« tied i 
' , Home, rule and the forceful 

OF OctbbeV lggv 

a 

4 «* :petebti ■’ ] 


I was a To it, I would poison Sails- 
burys nmi and water" declared 
Joseph Chamberlain when, by hard, 
calculated abandonment of tradi- 
tmn he became, as Taylor calls him, 
lhe unacknowledged architect ” of 
tne 1884 Parliamentary Reform 
settlement, with the single-member 
constituency as the norm. 

^ would'have , hoped for a crianer 
verdict on Sali,bn?“, 
sucti. .as his complete inability no 
put himself in the shoes" of the 
Liberal Unionists and his lack of 
consideration for Nonlicote. On 
nis relations with the latter Taylor's 
romantic asides .will not beai- 
scrutiny. He seems to take every 
one of Salisbury's ./* reluotences " 
as genuine^ rather than as examples 
oi protesting too much. Salisbury 
was ambitious,.if only because be 
5P uldn ®t trust anyone elae to hold 
tnq highest place end do well: The- 
s Wfy^ of _ his rise requires a 


cus Forms a kind of appendix—but personal elements involved in arriv- r? g i-M ml1 - ttke P l W 

ft does faithfully reflect the quiet - '■« at decisions. Gil belt conveys Churc, " I1 „ s retirement,, bur k 

moral fervour with which Vogt the flux and confusion in an Jfi » ,ev ? r doll; even mundane adm 

approaches “ the whole polluted cieiit and self-effacing style • estab- tr , at,0n ls enlivened by flssbs 

system . Not that lie can be accused hsliing mood by short and ant nunt« wit °. r of rhetorM 

of prejudice : lie is constantly con- t‘°n. ' wltli an occasional n.irnU the evidence- of this h!h 


of prejudice : lie is constantly con- 

rrmihna ulanlni,.. ___ . 


tion, ' with an occWlonal Vpurple Sllbrn^ e n V, 't e,,ce 
passage From a speech or lota G - lt ca P ba m 
letter; those written'by Churchlff f nl Th- y ft® pBce 
to Lloyd George but never sent are *° ld hl3 ta,e ‘ 
among the most revealing. He also Jl 


-- " --J -- ■ ..V « wvuauiiuij con- ““"I mill HU occasional 

fronting ideology, ancient and passage From a speech c 
modern, in a f fruitfully explicit letter; those written’by Cl 
manner. Thus In “ Slavery end the w Lloyd George but never s 
Humanists he explores the contra among the most revealing, 
dictory intollectual ancestry of the —— ■ . ' 

ultimately successful Abolitionist ■ • • 

niowsnient 'while in “Slavei-y arid Tpi • 

the • Ideal -of Man , in Classical' j QVll 

Greece the humanitarianism df toAU 

-enlightened iiuellectuals 1 like Eurl- 

pides is counterposed - to their -ri.- — Z ~— - 

general failure to abolish slavery plmj E * c,9 p 1 Cyta,s: Societ 
even from their general outlook. PolUic8 irt rt,c Age of Walpo 


be trusted, to lujgt 
1 pace at which si 

James Corifi 


Taxing questions 


mS 4. Gie moi'quess by 

Only Gladstone = 

■'™W to mid fit's Batul‘ r iJie'kfnd 0 f 


—. . . — , i iviietj a 

consideration uf the supportive, and 
intriguing - vqlq of his " nephew 
Baffqur at; his- elbow and lot', the 
crudal: buti complex relatibnsHip 
wj**! Randolph Churchill before 
1886; Salisbury and Churchill' 
Helped one another up the greasy 
pole. -i 

Taylor is right to emphasize that 
.Salisbury was the first party ledger 
' ]?' ^ 1 ?° rnls »,'wbqin| ^ ihe uJban. 

VfolMo-do ill defence of . property 
R, ' d ' that 'he was an 
S 0 -T '’ a Li y manager; Wha sug. 

VMl|KL^r.h|a-..MLta»h ff Died oi!' 
;K‘W _ i nono letter* to ■ empty: 
head Conse^atlve ndsacUuiopq P, 

«y m *»toR arid 


Alt hough the excise crlrif« 
enod Walpole’s admihistrfito* f 

>■- . ~ : —. i, v n au . r BH|,p.|i|i " siderabiy. it did not prow" 

:.V* s judgment there are * Lat1 g ford change ministry. Despite«« 

ultimate questions” for the £*i° rd University Press, £G.0O losses in the 1734 electw, J 
historian of ancient slavery: the ^SBN 0 19 822437 0 Government could stllf'Caioaw 

? * «• •yRatn.lii' fostering 1 -----— majority in the House ofC*a*j 

and maintaining the position of (lie Early eiehteenrli n i • T1 " s wus almost entirely a ‘ 

rphns dasses; the role of..’slavery J ! / 1,011 tics 1S sutcess in the closed ^ 

» tha conditions of production; and c ^ r 98oided as being r niattor where, In marked contrails 
the nature, of slavery asa.particular ot .l^etronage and .place huiitlno, results In open borqughs, nx 1 
SSrtjiT&fe* SlTWHrt. ei,e. CciKinly very “SUL- 


‘“""J «» iue oiners. i«cnAc'nv »i,. V ,=>•--•• t'niiiHiiiumuiy — 

Together they amount to -ja cogent k a j ari , of public opinion was a step which they .were 

ffitejoh of the dogma that history J ad ®njr SigQifickht impact on k. Dr Pared to take. Dr LadsjMjJ 
» the history of. the ruling class. ■ Langford's book on .the excise crisis t l iat tills was simply beCfWe** ' 


mmW .th* verdict ho^ad ffla 


:s ? UJecte " i <,,Y, 7 j^j^Sag?ssg5i/s : siSiES^SrAji 

i. Paul Cartledffft P r , Lan Sford points-out, its bnhosi *he™es. It is a pity 
- " - •- ‘ , vfuucago tlot i would Have mmmSit i> T.?*i the Juteresting questip«_^. 

Correction :SS'^WSri 
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A lion, or dragon fish, which lives among coral reefs. Its long dorsal fin 
spines are poisonous. From “ The Life-giving Sea ” by David Bellamy, to 
be published oil September 29 by Hantish Hamilton at £5.75. 


Eau-de-vie 


Water as a Productive Environment 
by C. F. Hickling 
Croom Helm, £5.75 and £2.75 
ISBN 0 85664 062 X and 190 1 

Water: The Fountain of 

Opportunity 

by H. G. Doming 

Oxford University Press, £7.25 

ISBN 0 19 501841 9 


"The abundance or scarcity of 
frosh water is one oE the chief fac¬ 
tors that determine the density of 
human population in different 
parts of the earth. One is tempted 
to believe that die destiny of every 
nation was deter mined,, long before 
modern man appeared on earth, by 
accidents of climate or geology, 

- which allotted to each land a 
generous or scant portion of 
earth's eternal fountain." Thus 
writes the late Professor Deming 
In the preface to Water: The Foun¬ 
tain of Opportunity. 

The natural cycle of water move¬ 
ment and its modification, uses and 
abuses by man is the theme of both 
these books, presented in different 
ways. Deming has skilfully blended 
scientific scholarship and hard 
factual information with well bal¬ 
anced opinion^ and informal present¬ 
ation. The informadon is drawn 
iroin a number of disciplines; he 
considers the chemistry of water, 
the water resources of the land, 
livers and oceans, and water qs the 
llvln 8 foings both at the 
cellular and whole organism level, 
ihe close relationship between water 
aaa salts is explored and there is 
8° excellent- review of desalination 
methods. A short appendix sets out 
in.clear terms a few physico-chemi¬ 
cal facts to supplement the more 
general parts of the text. The fnter- 
Disciplinary approach makes this 
oook one whlcn students of all the 
sciences should at least consult. 

The book by D'r Hickling is 
arranged so that each chapter corre¬ 
sponds to a stage of the cycle of 
water movement, starting with up¬ 
land rain and snowfall and following 
• ne water downhill, through streams 
and rivers, tfirough lakes and foser- 
’oirs, over" dams to the estuaries' 
over the condueiital -Shelf and 
finally to the open oebafts—where 
evaporation completes the cycle. In 
tne course of its journey the water 
I s uV® ed f*»* •'Irrigation, to drive 
turbinei, to dilute waste material 
and carry away excess heat. 

In It the .rooted and. floating 
plants, herbivorous and carnivorous 
Plankton, fish and mammals exploit 
i «Mfoy ecological niches avail- 
ufli' Hickling 1 emphaslies that the 
mrniancfe qf inan on the water and 
"P, «>e living organisms is consider- 
“pie, increasing, .and- apparent at 
almost every &age of the cycle. 

-The ] B y Ql it 0 f the book is e novel 
apd. imaginative, attempt to .present 
a complicated and technical subject 
•u? Osteal and readily compreheri- 
“J® le ftojnework;. Unfortunately the 
result falls short of expectation. Too 
hiany topics are mentioned, and the 
coqsequencjq,is superficiality., This' 
i“W; pa the inevitable outcome of 
combined.with a brood ap- 
■Macbidnd-tlm reader must be pre- 
P"T a H to treat the .volume as a most 
* and small-scale treatment 

-i 
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Fishy story 


by D. H. Cusfifng 
Cambridge University Press. £9.00 
and £3.90 

ISDN 0 521 20501 8 and 09911 0 


The author brings together tho work 
and thinking of ecologists and 
fishery biologists to show that con¬ 
sideration of environmental Influ¬ 
ences on larval and adult fish and 
their prey can lead to greater 
understanding of the population 
dynamics of exploited species. Twin 
themes of variability and stabiliza¬ 
tion run through the thinking 
behind 'this book ; Cushing believes 
that they are complementary rather 
than contrasting. 

The first part describes the mech¬ 
anisms of urimary production and 
that of herbivorous zooplankton in 
the .tea, and reviews the mathemati¬ 
cal models formulated to quantify 
the processes involved. Special con¬ 
sideration is given to the part played 
by nutrients, rheir regeneration, the 
Btfects of grazing, upwelling, and 
the contrast between the deep ocean 
and highly productive shelf areas in 
high latitudes. 

Studies on fishery biology form 
the next section of the book. It 
is characteristic of Cushing’s habit 
of demonstrating links between con¬ 
cepts traditionally treated as If they 
were independent that one of the 
chapters is headed “ Growth and 
Death in the Sea". Migrations and 
the unity of fish stocks are con¬ 
cisely described to introduce the 
ideas that have led to the develop¬ 
ment of fish population dynamics. 
An authoritative analysis and ex- 

filanation of population models 
rom the logistic equation to cohort 
analysis follows. The value and 
limitations of descriptive and analy¬ 
tical approaches are clearly stated, 
and an, important - distinction drawn 
between growth overfishing and 
recruitment overfishing. 

The rest of the book examines 
the links between ecological pro¬ 
cesses which need to be understood 
id order to develop models which 
could account for variability in 
populations. The importance of 
match or mismatch in time of 
various 1 processes is emphasised.' 
There are .-chapters onfisn stocks 
.and. -production cycles, 'food; 1 webs" 
with associated prohleriis of pre¬ 
dation and competition, long and 
short-term changes In ecosystems, 
and climatic, changes. -- 
The final chapter discusses natu¬ 
ral processes of regulation of fish 
populations that man must take into 
account in order to control his own 
Impact on exploited: fisheries In 
such a way that recruitment failure 
ls not precipitated by overfishing, 
.At present growth and fishing- 
mortality are .well accounted but 
the mechanisms of recruitment and 
natural mortality are poorly known. 

Themes are developed clearly 
gild logically throughout. Narrative 
and symbolic expositions are pre¬ 
sented together, and a reasonable 
familiarity with mathematics ls 
necessary to appreciate them fully. 
The diagrams and graphs are well 
produced but captions and labelling 
rire {uch that many of them can bo 
appreciated only :ov careful refer: 
-fence to the text- The list of refer¬ 
ences reflects the breadth of know¬ 
ledge that the author bns brought, 
to:tne problems discussed and there 

i$ a iiiefiil Index.,; ' , : 

. A. B. Bowers 


Cell-cell 

interaction 


Cellular Interactions in Anininl 

Development 

by Elizabeth M. Deuchar 

Chapman & Hall, EG.50 

ISBN 0 412 13010 6 


Fungi potential 


\Mycogcne t ics 
by J. I), llurnctt 
Wiley, £12.50 and £6.00 
1SHN 0 471 12445 1 and 124-16X 


Largely as a result nf dramatic 
developments in molecular biology 
and of the use of die electron micro¬ 
scope and cell culture techniques, 
the past ten years have seen the 
emergence of cell biology us a new 
branch of biology, and many under¬ 
graduate courses have been rcorga 
nlzed to emphasize its ccllulnr 
nspccts. However, innny develop¬ 
mental biologists feel that too much 
emphasis is now placed on intracel¬ 
lular organization and control, and 
that more attention should be pmd 
to the intercellular interactions 
which arc the basis of coordination 
mid control in the development and 
maintenance of multicellular organ¬ 
isms. Sonic, such hs Lewis Wol- 
peri, bel ieve that cdl-cell inter¬ 
actions will be found to be governed 
by a small number of simple general 
principles, as is the transfer of 
genetic information from cell gene¬ 
ration to generation. 

Dr Deuchar provides a broad 
survey of the variety nf stages and 
levels at which cells interact , with 
one another and exert controls over 
each other's development and dif¬ 
ferentiation. An introductory chap¬ 
ter on generul aspects of cell 
biology Is followed by eight 
chapters on the importance of 
cel] interactions in gametogenesis, 
fertilization, embryonic cleavage, 
gastridation, axis formation and 
organogenesis. These processes 
are shown to consist of long 
scries of coordinated, interdene-i- 
dent cell-cell interactions, which 
may be determinative or per¬ 
missive, unidirectional or recipro¬ 
cal, short-lived or of long 
duration, and which influence cell 
differentiation or mould tissue or 
organ structure in a variety of ways. 
Teachers of developmental biology 
will find chapter nine, on the early 
nervous system, particularly useful. 
Dr Deuchar could have made more 
of WolpertV concept of "posi¬ 
tional information”, particularly by 
referring to Lawrence’s excellent 
work on the insect integument at 
the expense of the long descrip¬ 
tion of Goodwin’s now outdated con¬ 
cept of a double oscillation or 
“ thunder-and-lightning " system of 
signalling. 

It Is clear from Dr Deuchar's sur¬ 
vey rhat we are still at the stage of 
describing where and when adjacent 
cells interact and how they could 
exchange information, rather than 
how they actually da communicate. 
This is emphasized by chapter ten, 
which deals with long-distance inter¬ 
actions via the bloodstream as 
mediated by hormones. Here the 
separation of endocrine cells and 
target tissues has permitted the 
isolation of chemical messengers and 
therefore mpeh more rapid progress. 

The final chapter,' which deali 
with " protective Interactions" be¬ 
tween developing cells, cell recogni¬ 
tion in the immune, system,, re- 
genpration 'and repair, compensatory 
growth, arid the control, of tumour 
cells by normal cells, is for me tlio 
most stimulating and contentious 
chapter. For example, * T hope that 
chiuane ," another term which Is fast 
finding place in discussions of con¬ 
trol processes in development and 
cellular interactions", \y(ll not be¬ 
come too entrenched in this already 
hiphly complex stibjeCt until more 
critical experiments, arc carried ,out 
than those reported to date.- 

Dr Deuchar’s book wll] be very 
useful to : undergraduate riiid post¬ 
graduate students studying courses', 
which include' cell biology end 
developmental' biology, a$ well as 
research workers arid teachers. ..It 
is Very readable, hfts an extensive; 
bibliography of more : than 600 
references, a useful; index* 20 half-' 
tones'and has beejn.-produced nt 
Hri’attractive price. The 126 original 
' lifte-dfawings and diagrams are the 
ourstdnding feature of the.book. 

• Michael Balls 
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Fungi have been used extensively 
for genetic studies over the past 
25 years. They hove been exploited 
for sophisticated analyses of genetic 

fphenomena that are difficult to 
tivestigate with higher organisms 
uud. have generated significant 
advances in our knowledge of gene¬ 
tics. This knowledge can often bs 
extrapolated readily to more com- 
Icx plants and animals which have 
ax ic ally similar cytogenetic sys¬ 
tems ; ft also bus practical applica¬ 
tions in the drug and chemical 
industries, and in agriculture. 

Mycogenetics covers a broad 
range of topics under four main 
headings. An introductory section 
outlining the principal biological 
features of representative species of 
fungi is followed by a fairly detniled 
treatment of basic fungal genetics : 
Induction, Isnlutinn and characteriza¬ 
tion of mutants ; met otic und mitotic 
systems of gene recombination, and 
geno mapping; heterokaryosis; 
cxtrachroinosonml Inheritance; 
genetic control of metric characters. 
The third soction is an unusually 
extensive account of fungal popu¬ 
lation genetics :. there are substan¬ 
tial chapters on the generation of 
variation, selection, and isolating 
mechanisms. The main text con¬ 
cludes with a section of miscel¬ 
laneous items: industrial applica¬ 
tions of fungal genetics ; gcnetlcal 
aspects of fungal pathogenicity ; 
mechanisms of gene recombination ; 
gene action and regulation. There 
Is a useful appendix comprising 
notes on the most frequently studied 
fungi, a bibliography, and both 
author and subject indexes. The 
bibliography omits article titles—an 
unfortunate economy. 

The cover indicates that ibis Is 


essentially an introductory test for 
students with limited knowledge of 
genetics and fungi. However, 
readers will ^require an apprecia¬ 
tion of basic biochemistry and 
mathematics, ns well as biology, to 
comprehend all of the topics 
covered. Undergraduates Involved 
with a variety of biological disci¬ 
plines should find valuable informa¬ 
tion In this broadly based text 
which successfully demonstrates the 
potential of fungi for studying many 
diverse areas of genetics. Teachers 
and researchers should find'useful 
the author’s comprehensive cover¬ 
age of topics tbat are usually treated 
superficially, and the inclusion nf 
research' data that are rarely quoted 
In genetics texts. Molecular bio¬ 
logists might be offended by the 
limited reference to material with a 
strong biochemical flavour; there 
aro much better texts for those with 
an interest in biochemical genetics. 

The Information is presented cx- 
tremoly well and ls commendably 
lucid. There arc instances where 
additional clarification of data or 
concepts Is needed, but most nf the 
dafects aro minor. For instance, 
the significance of alcoy strains for 
locating new gene mutants in JVenro* 
snora crass a la obscure bccauso 
there Is no allusion to gono recom¬ 
bination in iffTerchango hetero- 
zygotes. There are few serious fac¬ 
tual or typo graph! cal errors, so tho 
continual uso of the term proirnph, 
instead of prototroph, to describe 
non-nutritional mutants is m.ost sur¬ 
prising. 

Mycogenetics must inevitably be 
compared with Fincham and Day's 
Fungal Genetics, but the two texts 
are not strictly comparable because 
Professor Burnett provides a 
broader coverage of the subject and 
emphasizes "biological ” rather 
than "biochemical 3 * aspects of 
fungal genetics. Consequently, 
Mycogenetics may appeal to a dif¬ 
ferent and more varied audience. 

M. Grindle 


State of the science 


Electron Microprobe Analysis 
by S. J. B. Heed 

Cambridge University Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0 Si 20466 6 


Electron microprabe analysis con¬ 
cerns the quantitative determination 
of the elemental composition of 
solid materials or tbin films by 
measurement of the characteristic 
X-rays produced on irradiation with 
a fine probe of high energy elec¬ 
trons. This is a “ state of the art “ 
handbook as at August 1973, by an 
experienced practitioner. which 
deals with instrumentation, the 
interpretation of - results and, 
briefly, with the application of the 
method- 

The treatment ls quantitative and 
well-referenced to - original work. 
The text will be followed easily by 
a graduate physical scientist, but 
the bulk of the book will not be 
readily digested by most biologists. 
The emphasis is on method aud 
analysis rather than on the details 
of specific applications. There is a 
single chapter on applications with 
examples taken from the: micro- 
structure of the deteririina-’ 

Him of calcJfitatiqn fii bbpej 'the. 
detection hi mdan rock of - minerals 
not found on the earth and the 
measurement of precipitations and 
inclusions in steels. 

There- are nine chapters dealing 
with, instrumentation. This section 
includes electron guu . design, 
vacuum systems, electron . .boprn 
focusing- to forqi a probe at the 
specimen. 0.3-1,0 pm in diameter, 
beam scanning across the. specimen 
and X-ray detection and counting py 
dispersive and non-dispersive detec¬ 


tors. The nuthor obviously knows 
liow to get the most from his equip¬ 
ment and is able to transmit the 
corresponding _ knowledge - clearly. 
The small but important details for 
the experimentalist are given .which 
can mean the difference between 
good and better results. This wiiL be 
an attraction for some, but'will be 
less important for those who use 
unmodified commercial equipment. 

There, is a good, brier, descrip¬ 
tion of the production of charac¬ 
teristic X-ray spectra. Both the 
physical background and the* prac¬ 
tical application are given of 
corrections for absorption, charac¬ 
teristic and continuous fluorescence, 
backseattering and stopping’power. 
The application of the corrections 
is illustrated by a very- welcome 
practical example based on tha com¬ 
position of an iron-nickel alloy. 
The corrections are complicated and 
there are frequently several" theo¬ 
retical treatments based sometimes 
on different assumptions. 

Tha book is packed with quanti¬ 
tative information, presented in the 
main lucidly and with a.view.to the 
production of results nf high pre¬ 
cision In any. suitable, application. 
This te a book, for the Scientist for 
whom, tiie mjcroprqhe is,a wqfklng 
tool, . He Cannot fail to gain if rom 
reading It. 

It is an indication of both the 
intportance of this' field and the 
effects upon it of rapid apparatus 
development, that it. is douprtul if 
the development i of field emission 
electron guns giving the possibility 
of probe slzfes in the Q.Ol u'tq range, 
don for long bo dismissed i.h the 
single paragraph of tha present 
text; 

R. E. Burge 


Reviewers 


Among this week’s reviewers:; 
Mldiacl Halls .hhs co-ed]ted 41 Tho 
Coir Cycle Jn Development and ’ 
Differentiation '* and ,r Tha Early . 
Development of Mammals" j 
Donald Bannister (s head of the 
psychology department at Bexley 
Hospital and is co-author of "The 
Evaluation of Personal Constructs'* 1 
and "Inquiring Man’’; 

A. B. Botocrs has published research 
papers an growth ami spawning in 
food fishes, fish farming and con¬ 
servation of Manx herring stacks; 
R.|.E-.Binge professor of physlqs 


arid head ' of the department, at 
Quqcii Elizabeth College; London; 
Paul Car Hodge lectures In classics 
at Trinity.College, Dublin; 

Morris Grindle lectures in genetics 
at tho University' of Sheffield and 
lias published research articles on 

Jenetic and physiological studies of 
ungl j . 

F. G. T. Holliday is professor of 
zoology at the University of .Aber¬ 
deen: 

C. Murray Parkas Has published 
“.Bereavement: Studies of grieE in 
nc^ailt, l\fe” r . .. . , . . 























D. C. Watt reports on the 1 4th international congress of historical 


sciences. 


msionans in-ngiiting Keeps 
conference dreariness at bay 

J'he Fourteenth Intprnnhmul fnn. 17.. . ^ 


2“ P ?“ r . lee , n # I'.'tcrnafjona! Con- Funds available to the British 
rc^s of the Historical Sciences met mi Li o mi] committee iusc about 

S in-ic Franc , isc ?. •?" A “R^t 23 to covered the a " fere to San Frao- 

virmrlf’ at « h i C 1 H,rn,ont i IIatu1, n11 cisco for thrcc people. Not that 
Victorian opulence on the top of tiicre was anything as Formal as 

Fr^tnUric i.ni SteepCSt Ki of n11 ^ U1 * a - B , ritish delegation, with only a 
fron rte boJ ,,S “ a CuWe C8r Hde V?* lc Scottish university represen 
"SSL™ 0 . i- ny ' , tative and no one from Wales 

The airliner comes in at 33.000 Oxford sent Michael Howard Cam’ 

and thftbfilt Wh r‘? dly i ffi®, b y ' ?r'L fg ^ Gc °ff*ey FJron. London Eric 
and the Golden Gate and Oakland Hobsbawm end your reooi-ter 

br dges lying like a child's model Liverpool D. B. oJlnn nid jjasil 
below wisps of cloud. It circles and Hall, Exeter Wafi-or 


_ THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLE iHPwm 

Acade mics a b roa d~G HAN A ’ ^ 

The lessons learned at 
Ghana’s casual campus 

T linvA ranpliiiJ a .. . 


I ""S? 1 ? Cl[ y* tne day, onm ticoffrey Elton. London Eric 
tbe .^blen Gate and Oakland Hobsbawm end your reooi ter 
br d^es lying like a child's model Liverpool D. B. oJilnn nid JJasil 
b ®J,° ( * Y ISP ! ° f cloud ' .1* circles and Hall, Exeter Walter Mlnchlntoi! 
y yn “. ale f°i"i nR acrwss l,,c f,, e Open University Arthur Mar’ 
01 f vave , t0 P height to land 20 wick, Sussex Valerie Cromwell 
n H ^ 0,, ?* t ie i COnst . aC S P“ 1 * ra,l ‘ Commander Waters from the 

th? rltl rP<,rt ' " ° nB bus rido from w-M? nal Maritime Museum and Sir 
me city. William Deakm from the British 

Conferences are always lonely committee for the history of the 
f s necfnlly to begin with and Second World War were the only 
Jhrntrf y -ri° r , t] } 5 , ^ e, « 60 tes from two of even quasi-ofFIcioI status. Jy 
if * m } lish oac \ feeling The first International congress 

OF identity needs more than tim met in Pnric in ioiwi <pi..__ 


anything that would mark them as 
professional historians. 

About the programme the less 
said the better. M Francois re. 

tlUllllflrl <IC n/lnl-1 .... r .£ __<__ 


.... . — „ f have reached a milestone in my 

Fessionalism, coin mam! of docu- career — the completion of my 
mentation or a sense of history, first four-year contract ns a univer- 
And til ell or so members of the shy lecturer. Since I was teaching 
soviet delegation who chose to at the University of Ghana and 
comment on this paper were more since this was not only my first 
reminiscent ot lay preachers address- appointment but also my first 
mg a meeting of rotarians, long experience of Jiving abroad, it is 
on uplift and remarkably short ot perhaps not surprising that I feel 
anything that would mark them as strongly that I have learned more 
professiona historians. thnn t , 


— » -- - —— - — -WIM 1IWU 1IIV1 U 

than I taught, and found more 
questions than I have given answers. 
I have learned, for one thing, 


.k i — , .. *■ loneiy ivr me nistorv of the 

t0 be ,« in wfth and becond World War were the only 
^15. delegates from tWQ even quasi-ofFIcioI status. Jy 
if win.sl° * st8 . b,,sh ona ’« feeling The first international congress 
?niip| de « f needs m ® r ® than the met in Paris in ISoo. The conaros 
The S mi,r!>PA e ^ n,0, Vfi °- f , re S' s tradon, sas are summoned by an fetoriw- 
brunt S iSumL officials bear the tional committee whose nichnlc°coii- 

“r.min ,™ t 'M c 0 n “e H,U '“" M 0t J™ 


niahied as atiuiiitnry of iis content , h L ?.™ tar . "■« 

as he was severe on his Amerimn * u* tiiLi e are places in the world 

hosts for every minor fault of ad- Jhat* p jn°!i! rers h blive s , laius aild 
ministration. There was a feminist lr? r ’ even i5 ho 1 u ? h n1 / students were 
demonstration against the lack of ? cSS^oldS^thS 1 me l 80 ? 
any meeting on the subject of “no- 1*^1 o . * , ra * father), 

people studies". There might just twnted wltli great 

as well have been one against the re * peot and politeness, 
absence from the programme of any 1 sure that neither I nor 
of the issues now absorbing western an ^ °‘ m y fellow students were os 
historians, psychohistory, qunntifi- « 5lJ rteous to junior lecturers. I do 
cation, FIsr' * '- L ‘ L ‘ 


psychohistory, quontifi- 
sherism, structuralism. 


--— - ■•“Jf lUlLlld J, 

I was always treated wltli great 
respect and politeness. 

I am sure that neither I nor 
any of my fellow students were os 
courteous to junior lecturers. I do 
not know whether it was my occuna. 
turn or my nationality, but this 

imh.t nn d... ..._ 1 ... ,. 


, 1 , • ,«iw uasucaiicc 01 

thelF omi self existence. 

DcicRutes oddy to and fro, talk 
»nfl nnimatelv to orliAi- ntnmiu,.. .1 


7 * 7 , ■ -»-«««« uiuuuur» ano two 

{pt-ra fsjurLst^rs ™SI”ii€nS t "™" eS 

French, tripped within t ot oiS iffir,« CDnflrcss > onco to elect new 

FiWSavtaiS th0 res ” ,B 

by loneliness. B The opcaiug mcebng was stormy. 

There aro East Europeans every. 71 ^Jl° VJet actJn | P^sidenr, E. M. 
whoro. Ninety Russians, 120 2u flS M ,,d ® r instructions to 

assorted Czechs, Hungarians Bui- E rGveat f be election of the West 
ganaiis. East Germans, Romanians Snn ? 30 vi ff ' presitIent 1 K. D. Erd- 
nud Poles. Sixty-six Frenchmen, 50 " 8 . h, f successor, and tried 

Ir? ,n .but only a very small 0 before the assembly 

assortment front the Third World, S2L_fe wWch there would be an 
i* nd s 0 J*th Korea send- m!rf C « 1 ^? 1I i no " 1 , ina t^ c l for presideat 
*‘ ,e Jar p st delegation. A scat- riSs h, ? orion for secretary, 
teiing of Lebanese, Iranis Ji ,ls tae Americans wisely turned 
Moroccans. 1 q s ' down securing Gordon Craig's elec- 


«“ u «i raumsiii, structuralism, . L ""Cima ic was my occupa- 
Braudciiaa studies, iudeterminacy, n< ^? or ™y nationality, but this 
name it und it was not there. politeness was die general rule 

The intellectual dock of the °. u tsit|e as well as inside the umiver- 
bureau clearly stopped somewhere SIt y- 

in tli Q early 1920s. Little wonder I learned how quickly one adapts 
our American hosts stayed away Irt to a completely different working 
SEES,, I Ile n sequent appeal i QU tine. My working day coulH 
IniiiiLhcd by Ronan Fanning of theoretically stretch from 7.30 am 
Dublin tliat historians should be M 5 -30 pm and I did in fact have 
true to their art and not act os paid many 7.30 classes. Tills would be 

servants of curreiit politics and poll- unheard of in a British university_ 

cics suupiy struck the serried ranks getting to lectures would he a major 
G . f Muscovy with total incomprehen- transport headache—but it was 

f’ 01 ) - Tim remark that they seemed eminently practical in a climate *** -- - 

™Jr a r«fi t0 consu, . t f be Public Re- where the early morning was the AP ■ 

SP^-Slv®®, t0 wrjte the history of most comfortable rime of the dav Afr, c a “ students treat locturen rtl 
So J S30s the “bsence of free and where almost all the students 8reat res P ect - 

?55,“ 8 *i„ ti,e,r °^ n archives struck were resident on the campus. 

The confarend kl8,, rf Although there were frequent cu J»wcd and localized system A 

new pres°dem K D 1 th ® , P the Ghanaian press values and culture. To us lit 

pressing ’ ? Rt li ? e university was divorced s ymbol of fresh hope, re 

the format of th« 1 n *r Wlt 1 flom th 5 P r °blems of the country, resurgence is the spring list, 

whic , Imd tinS l,?lT^ ! eti T' P r ®te«ed in its ivory tower. It and the complex patterns if S 
into a f£ emed t0 n,e that * whether or not *»*» evoked bv the SDiiag symbol 

and needed^rethin kin ft Pieces they were politically active, only £? r , ci y need to be overtiy expread 

sj a£s sots s ^.dfiS-sAS “ m ““ ta 

Kr ld« t clearly has hi. & car STSSMf&iftBS 1 

The new bureau has a Polish vice- with 1 hndnB°LS m « taken u ? Ba ? ,J who » with her “gat—todirf' . 

president, fonr old members from SectrildJj flxed ' and smile would constitute a grtet | 
Spain, Rumania, Belgium and ina mv ^erun beaut y by Ghanaian standards. | 

No™av Ini The .radena were rery brijhMri 

£TSLili Italy p iV s Z,lukov - The beer, sugar or whajever elso W conscientious but there m ; 

imo Sn fl if aS ? e ^ bI ? ,Miii 8ave an sh ort-supply. S in inevitably, a threshold beyond whidi ! 

of outlnoL- ti.o n v ndra i 8 oo^qnhy 1 ioarned that the “town and they , conld nQl step in dealing with 
rhat the nBxt^J'^ 081 ^ demand l,? WI|,, distinction appliea e« n in a 1 c J ,llll f e th«y had only even® j 
Middle n^L^ nf ^? C0 ‘hsenss the Giiana, perhaps more fordblv Thera pled vicariously. For my, pan, I j 

JSSfVSS! kl~v B^riTlSK y Jn he S sSi-rc ■«.- 
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One characteristically lunatic 11011 RS vice-president. 

E "° 5*00^ h. tll J h o Soviets also tried hard to get 
S Mstorioti f ® al SoHa recognized For ■ 


■wiMtaU xi i . rauiuriosj w :7- T^ oc soviet bloc, 
wo arq told. Very few Americana; This failed too and relations ho. 

cisco 7 than ta J d » c ?? ,e lo San Fran- {ween Zliuknv and General Zhilin 
Eft*?!, ^ cnt }? Moscow, scone of i aadeir . of th e Soviet dGlegation 
Uie last Inter notional congress five secme d uneasy. B j 

years ago. Tha _____ 


SS u By Ereat arni twist- selves successfully reelected *SK 
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can academic historians, let alone fule English ourof wdn attempt t0 
graduates are conspicuous by their ruled by ZhuLL lu* 


mauciuiL nistorians, let alone rule English numf ^ 

graduates are conspicuous by their ruled by Zhiikov whn ^l^v OV u r ‘ 
absence. Certainly some will be Mea that French wn? *i?i d h 1 ? 1 [ . bc 
“ b f 0 ^° L a . r !? e H ch or travel/ Many langunfle of learnLTrt&®^ u ? y ? 


abroad on SiSS ffstJBTX “ du ^ 

AmJ«n y ,S e h ^««rx ciiJT3 SO years o°tu ffffi SCDUr8B ~ 

fj.jj 1 ® AHA are Americanists, un- fomraissions for «milihL a i 
interested in other issues and con- ■ branches of hlstnrv i'o«JiP eda fS zed 
idnced that no non-American work the general hssemElv pr ? sented at 
J>»MhMraote pelinguistic in the mffii?“S C v lai8er aay 

^'jsyrsriPs'aM "JS °i * 

aa to keep them away. The AHA in vfetiiaiii Tha^ 010 • ® tbe vvai> 

n«hltr> 1 ' bungled the was'boycotted over the Soviet C ‘t^ a 8 

publicity; though, heaven knows, vantion in. Prafttie Inn W i t?r ’ 

♦W p ”S5 n, “ ,e *? of 8 dreariness was confrortted^tb a leSj n & C0 
fbat would tax the most thruseful one of the cj, ? “^r from 
of PR men to make appealing lost £f S Job in 

But more of that later. At least Dubcek J 1 . f or backing 
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VMM « K lUBt 18 nve FO'riois in education. AH we shara/i K «* ™ma. 

y It Remains trua^hnt « ^ as our “tlonality (most in evU The lo ® ,cal answer Is, Dcrhap*,^ 

the occasional s!«kn "Ta fro ? at the Party on the Queen’s atl } dy Hteroturs which has the sac* 

can SZ ard SZ f Ameri- birthday party} m,d the problem f 1 uItu,al baaa m the students, tie 
and Irish by a $ Bntlsh ° f being paid in a non convertible H , t01 ' ntu J'c of black Africa. It v? 

presSStion^ 8n 1 cu " enc y- onverumo fl , y easy ^ ^ t0 idg d 

argument and Dersnnai-V 011 b 2 dl . V J U aU e,se we 0,, a worlds anart tlfy w * tb African literature ; 

genero 1 lev el n? «*1w»S2lf y ma de the They resented what theycomiSKed 'If 118 . inore difficult was to s<^« 
ptSed by ?L buKf^hTH^ SiXS** working '**£*%!'$ {heir emotional rpactiohs, bortid 
gates seem 7 tha SSILj- 6 de e ' , envi , ed tho extent to which tliov wnro familiarity, from a true apprw* 
Perhaps It is regaTded \Z T d h I thel - r companies S5m tU>n oS lho quallty W tlle jSW 

ing for acadomit/historiarfs fa other above ^T* 0 ' 80y dlfficuJt > 8S outlined . A novel which is set in a f«g 
countries to make their mihiSS vT local ty, with cliarattcn reseaNte 

sound warm and interesting. At anv .T? 8 110 L P r °blom the com- peopla you know is bound to K 

rate, if part of the purpose 8 of thwe E?r y t? not ha «dle or provide app oaHne, but it may also 
conferences, is to make possible a Gh4n« If rh? eie are iv ory towers In moral, lho real difficulty biM|«jJ 
comnarlsqn of ; the general level nf ^jf aa l bey are n °t tpwers of edu- ^ }sb 80,1,0 kind of stan^rd Jn 
scholarly activity if n t£ d ffieSf SS] b ^, the dr ;“, ndit , Ionad ®om- veiy new genre. . . 

countries,; Eric Hobabawm's per? merclal nroLfil S f dia lar se com- I ,also encountered problems ^ 
formance m the symposium on revo- n. ^ . or ^ a, dzations. English language which I 

would suffice alone to put rhm,o tQwei ’ s of the. Univorsity of considered before, and thes$J^ 
BnlW' u, lBty „ Ule (op P he » Mmpja Alch f 0, 2*J"3 
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i merclal organizations. • 8 • 

r £ tow6 ™ «£ the. Univorslt 
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com- P®°P«, you know is bound- wj* 
■ovide a PPeaHng, but it may also ba-fl®*; 
irs In JK rrt * ‘" 8a ^ difficulty b to 
: edu- 1 sb s 0111 ® hind of standard Jo ** 
com- very new genre. . 

com- _ I ,olso encountered probtewJJ 
English language which I had 
ty of considered before, nud these h®* 
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slop lntematiohal pour Ja dipbfiffie are ba nned), and 
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tanned), and not in “ ie British lexicon. .' ■ 
tie’s organic However, I was hot prepsf^Jjl 
okes for me tlie great concern felt jn , wjj 
•Ulafja. ■. about grammatical devi&n^ J/S, 
appearances British Englisij. Should these wn*. 
s high table fences be regarded, as some wo u 
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ma ity , of L ®otiiiely ' This theoretical probJeWjif 

vandals r]pi?h U t«'^' t ^ 0,1 ? , tbere a ^cation has important pedflgojjl 
race nlX 8 . our boat ■ implications because 

change tanid?v 0f Mving can ing upon rite way in which the . 
session *w£cm far e, fhmpJe, last hsh language is taught at ^ 
fop i the iiS?S , mo 0t 5 werp ohowed. Again there seems ho easy «»** 
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DEAKIN UNIVERSITY 

Geelong, Australia 

PLANNING DEANS AND 
ADVISER ON 
COURSE DEVELOPMENT 

The Tnlennl Council of Dunkhi University while* to make Ntrn 
prufMiurtol appointment! In 197b. nix nf which are for |1 l-im>iis who 
will bo I'lounlnB Ucuna end one who will be tlie Adviser un Course 
Dttolnpmeni. 

The Unlvcnlly la to provide tertiary coukm for (ludcnls alii-tiding the 
Unlvenlly and. by means ot caiumal pruuruniinca. lo Muullfcd pcrtuiis 
wllhln and uumldc (he Slate of Victoria. 

TIm Unlvcnlly Is In enrol ituJenli and In offer cnui-ca n.it bier ihan 
1979. Il will ituarb mw nr all of the function, of the Cl onion Insii- 
luta of Teelinolouy and tlie Sloic iTeHclian) College at Uccloiip. 

Tlie caaipiu will Tjc .un a ICO liectniv site at Wauru I'onds, 8 kllomotros 
SOulh ot Oeelnne- 

Tin' ne.idcinfc duttilonmani will build on the crisilng sireuiiilis of ilio 
CJnrdon Iruiltuta uf Tcchunlnay and lho St me College, but then, will 
he nntple K'oou fur ImBBlnailvo development and the University In 
seeking Individuals who ura keen to Innovate. New sailings will be 
developed in all the areas listed below. Means will be developed for 
actively encouraging Interdisciplinary work in nil levels, without neces¬ 
sarily abolishing dLscIplIne-bnsed department. External studies pro- 
gmiuiitcs will he developed In aatoclailon with Internal teaching activities, 
and ihcro will bo a I inly centres la Ha I to rat and Bendigo and other 
appropriate places In Victoria. 

The sis Scltools proritJaually nomlnaied,- for cacb of which a Dean 
U suiighi, arc : 

Business Studies Liberal and Crentlvo Arts 

bduiatlon l»nfu and Applied Sciences 

Engineering and Arvhllectura Social .Sciences 

Uui varsity lias recently appointed VmfeMor F. It. J evens (Profc.snr 
“ LWwal Studies In Sciencu. Univeisliy uE Mancliestcr) as ilie Ur%t 
’ Mu-Chancellor of the University, I'rofussur Jcvona will take up Ills 
appointment In January, 1976. 

, , , PLANNING DEANS 

Applied! Ions ara Invited for appointment In 1976 to six of Hie 
Juundetiuu chulrn of the University. Appointed will Join (he Vice- 
Clianccllur in meinbunhip with other persons of tho Academic Flann»ig 
board and will be expected lo ploy a major rule In developing under- 
graduate and nnstgradunu teaching In Iholr fields; fostering inlor- 
ui.cipllnsry studies; ossEsling In deveTuptng external aluJIot prourainmes. 
and Iniplcmenilng pnigrommeo ut rrseatcli. 

nicy wljj als>i be expected to icrve as tho fltsl Doans lor sonje 
equivalent designation) of the Schools or study wtiich me tu ln> 
edaMwhed. Th# normal tenuru of tho 15can will he live year. In 
Ihe first Instance, with subsequent appointments from senior sniff 
members In the school for a thruu year term. 

i u® current salary, for a professor Is lA23,3lr9 per pnnum. Dciuis will 
receivb a supplementary alluwanco, 

, „ ADVISER ON COURSE DEVELOPMENT 

ApplicaUm! ore Invited for appointment In 1976 to the position of 
■Advlaer on Course Development. The appointee will Join ilia Vice- 
Chancellor In membership iwilli other.persona of tlie Academic Planning 
Hoard. Tho Adviser and his staff will work with stslf from oilier 
departments to help to make. teaching strategics explicit, lo vncaun.Re 
thu use ot Various approaches and methods for teaching and student 
juve&sriieni, and to help In - critically examining tho advantages and 
drawbacks of Uie differant anprriactws and hieUioib. In rouuy roxca, 
learning sad teaching materiab Will bti developed fur u*e ojr cxkrnal 
U well, as Internal students. For those counts ofLred exicnuulv, 
Uie Adviser, will be responsible for organliing and directing Lhe 
ex[ra-mun| programme. 

Tito current salary for a Professor Is SAJ34&9 per annum. 


_ PENERAL.... 

iciien ot Bpnllcatloo, with, a curriculum},.vitae, ‘a passpnrt-ylacd' 
photograph and tile names nod 'addresses of. three acadetiile referees, 
should be sent to: Tho Llmlrmiui uf the Interim Cnuncll. Mr. P N. 
Th we lies, P.O. Box 825, Guelone, 322(1. Victoria. Australia, an os lo 
arrivo by IS Oclnher, 1975. If H hoped that Iiivllaliuns van be xonl 
in selected perxoua before the end of 1975 so tliat appointee* may 
toko up their positions as stum ns Is practicable In 1976. Applicant* 
resident In the United . Kingdom, Europe, or Africa, should sepd a 
copy , of Ihair apnllcailpn to liic Association of L'lmtmohwealih 
■ Universities r (ApptsJ, 3b Gordon Square, London WClii OFF by the 
More date.. ■.; ■ _ 

Rirther information ‘ nn current counts In tha Gr.rdon Instlbile and 
lhe State Collette, » tentative proposal for Doakia Uutvnnuiy academia 
devclopmenta,. and any general InfnnhaUon required, on Gaehmg nnd 
Ra environs qm. bs obtained by writing Jn tlup Excemlve Officer of 
Uie Dnivenltyr 6r Id the Aasoclitlpn or Cbmmonn'ealtlf Ualvenlllts 
(Appts) at lire addrscoej given above. 

.I'mfewor Jcvona (Department of Liberal Studies in Sclenrt. Unlverelty 
oT Manchester, Oxford .Road, Mapcltetter, Ml3 B*LJ. will wulcunio 
any- enquiries' for general Iniormilloit on planning to siipplemi.-ni that 
liven In tha material provided by the Pcakln univorslt j 1 offL-vs. 

Tlui-Inlerlm'Council reserves ■ itie right not to maku .on appointment 
or to.make aa appointment by InvliaUiai' at any time,' • 


r Is >A2Jr3oy per annum. 
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The British Council 

Invites nppUcatlons for the followiiij! posts i 

Instructors in English Language (Kuwait) 

lingJisii Language Centre, University o» Kuwait 

Degree plus either MA ur Diploma in TEFL of Applied Linguistics. Three years’ 
TILFL experience (S years) for Diploinu Ciindidute, 

Salary : E2,9IS-£3.686 pa, tax free. 

Benefits ; special allowance 25'£ of basic salary ; C01.A ; liousing nnd transport 
allowances ; annual passage-paid leave. One-year contracts, renewable. 75 AU 4-18 

Lecturer in English (Ma li) 

EcoJe Normalc Supcrieiirc, Rainakn 

Decree, TEFL qualification, overseas experience and knowledge of French essential. 
University teacher-training experience dusiruble. 

Sulare : £3,385-£4,264 pa, tax free. 

' Benefits ; 'oversees and children’s allowances ; free furnished seennimnduiIon ;. 
minimi pasbiige-piiitl leave. Two-yeur contract. 75 11T 9 

Return fares arc paid. Local contracts arc guaranteed by the 
British Council. 

Please write, briefly stating qualifications and length of appro¬ 
priate experience ; quoting relevant reference number for further 
details and an application form to.The British Council (Appoint- • 
meats), 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA, 


HEB10T-WATT 

UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OP ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Pont-Doctoral Rosearch Fellow Is required to undertake an Investiga¬ 
tion, supported by the Sclance Rose arch Council, Into the dielectric 
breakdown ot liquid and gaseous helium and In hellum/aolld combina¬ 
tions. 

Candidates should bs qualified In electrical engineering or phyBlca 
and soma experience of low-lemparalure, gesooui discharge or dleloc- 
Irlo phenomena la desirable. 

The appointment will ba for three yoara si an Initial salary up to 
G3.798 por annum, logelher with USS. 

i 

Application form and further particulars may be obtained from Tho 
Secret ary, Harlot-Wall University, Chambers Street, Edinburgh EH I 
1HX. Please quote reference number 1/49/7008. 




mr-i LOUGHBOROUGH 

Hi university qf 

TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER IN 
GUIDED VEHICLE 
SYSTEMS 

ApplkMinnt 'are foyltefl for the.above 
pntl to tlM llepayumint ot Tnuuimri 
TNhnalogir finin' caiidlJarm■ nllli 
espertenco In guliftil w|llclo Aiirface 
Iransneri syricitu. A su^lallrt kiiuW- 
ledge uf (faction, ausjtfniron, or 

E ariormenca, logelher with a fie octal I 
nowlcdge nf lire economic*. and 
opera lion of tracked rettble systems, 
would bo an advanleu;'Tl|a ‘tuccqu-. 
fill candidate' vrilt M iRqulred . Iri ■ 
teach . on departmental i profrsmtnw 
aiuL Id dlrcat and undertake research. 
Salary within no items 1 1 etalo ; £2,778- 
£C4>3u plus UirtslioM payment., Pott- 
cord requests for application forms 
and further ’ details should b* dnl. 
'lo-the AsshUOt ReaUlret (Establish- 1 
ucot), Ref: 7S/301T f»J 

Jj>nghbo)vufit Lelctit entire 
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e .nanUnina MueiiancD ai 
la level, along, with teaclsian 
kpoNenco al Advancoil tevru . 
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m BMVEHSITY OF 
^ TEGHNOLDBY 

MATHEMATICS 

RESEARCH 

Applications arc invited from 
suitably qualified mathema¬ 
ticians for a Research 
Fellowship In the Depart¬ 
ment of Matiiemancs. The 
Fellowship is S.R.C. sup¬ 
ported and is for dtr-sc years 
duration. 

Applicants should ideally be 
post-doctoral mathematicians 
who will work on die algebra 
of multivariable control 

3/stems In close collahura- 
ori with tho Control Systems' 
Centre sc UMXST. Safety 
1 Will b6 on - dr notional - scale 
rlsliwT ,rq . ;£5.022^ .plus 
threshold bnymems of 
£83.52. , 

Postcard requests for further 
details and application farms 
to Assistant Registrar 
(Establish men t) ref: 75/7Ma 
HO, 

Loughborough Leicester shire 
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, tub uNiVKiisrrv :: 
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ANT to 'Work, on niunprtcal 
ninthKu for Mlvintf I clisa «■ 
. lnt«rpiUff«r<>nlMl' ' equations 

K laing Ki atomie itliitrrintf 
oory. Tha, pqiI la ionaud 
for two. jruarq, 

Apflkmlt i should hat* tr. 
onwrifitw. and rrefur-. . 
dbty a 1’tiuj. In vmtfrtnl 
nnainl) or 'atomic acatwrUiu 
ihoonr. 

uo.lBfl, plus - Uirvfliula poy- 
. rnontsland aopqmfinireilan ttano-' 
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law tMdl. at Ilio abov 
addfotk, W .whum ramptetaL 
auntUatUms ahoiud be rcromad 
wlililn at days pr, Die appejr- 
hhco or iltu fdvortlsrmojil. 
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BClDIKO 1.0001 
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AUSTRALIA 

srAti: r.iii.r^Mth or vtexouiA 

At' IIALLAItAT/HALLAHAT 

iNsmurE or auvanci.o 
i.uui^ri ion 

C propasrd ns ilia U.illaral 
Cully Mi' nf Adv-.llucil 
T:dUCdUuii • 

Application* oro liiYlt.il Itdiit 
pi-raon* £iill.ilily qiiaHiud unit 
uki.i'ik’Tiucd for Ifni follutviiiu 
ii. is1ii<hih : 

,N 

m:t>AHVMi.N r or siciuir.^ in 
. TT jVIllINt ■ 

run rniiuwiiiu jiii'***- iii>iiitiiiis 
an* wllhln ilio (ii iuriini'iil nf 
SluillL'n lii Kw^Ulnil v-liU.li Is 
oun uf llirru ili|>;iriiiu'nis in 
ilio sihnul. Ii rfmirliiuiifl to 
ueifrr-u iiud lUmIu/.i.i murui'i in 
iiMChar t-riiu .1 now . 

_ rniNr.iiiAi. Unrunni 
^ Tiio siiu.OHRtuI juuin-.ini will 
*>r.oxmctod to ussuniu a li-utlir- 
Jlilii rulo unitor ihc U-'.iil nf 
l)i.IsiriiiM-m in.lhr- jiirfimlng. co- 
iirilin.ilUni, iiitnilnlBlcvilii.il anil 
liui lilnj of rnm-ii.M ami uro- 
liran.inir's nlfer.il by- ir.o ik>|i4.n- 
mnni. liMjint >ixui-rlLni v in 
m-IiiiuI und .r.t.iBnrooiii-Uisi'd 
trti'afh would bn u d^ilOL-d 
11 dvaii in ur. 


iJxrtt'Ncit 

Dm surirwilnl up ill lean li will 
okpcncit to bo rrijKiiiourta 
I'lanntiia and. loathing 


ior I'lanmug and. loathing 
i-oursm wit bln itui dopurtninnl, 
i-onduciIng school. sivl wfins- 
rpum-lMsad rcwarch rmstrd lo 
lho u'dfhtiiu-iaarninn i<r<Kjfs» 
oiiti adviimi? uimlrnis riurlnti 
fJvld o'.-pcrl.int'ra. 

l arthcr dclalli or Ihu ilfpan- 
nrent. rosiionslClllite's of iha 
qhovo (jojlllons. tortile and ion. 
olilnhe or lirvlce and Tim pro*.. 

K uscd p!«*rDvJC niitv bn nWHtnoc’ 
vim Mr. P. Unman, llt.id. 
npiunnit-iil at Siudlcrt In r-r^ch- 
inri, ut.iU' nnllfno of Vltlaru at 
liiiiiar.il. Victoria SSSO Auiii-a- 
Uj. i 

SCHOOL or tILNCRAl. AND 
COMMUNTI SIUUIKS 
□r.pARtuLNi or n ivsical 
tUUCATlOH. HEALTH AND 
RECiPAT ION 
PRINCIPAL I.RtrrtJIIER 
.ThlB dnpflrlmiint will . 
with re tha prnr.uevd Bchoul 
tteneraj and coraiounliy 8 
iltL-a ena win, to t'la ur 
stance, olrt-r IhaB 
■ssoclaira with t o 
uon ■ dugree, 
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Tire poMUrn calls for a lot 

B in who. umUr. Lie llcud of 
epnrinvnnt. will ns inquired 
id assist In lho planning, coor- 

B nuiion. sitenlnlorTatlgn nnd 
aching o. co .es ulforod bv 
ti»n dtpirwiu-ii 
Fiirthtr dotal.*. of uio_ do- 
incni, resnanrIblllIles ;ir me 
llun, lemu and tondil'ona 

_service and ifio. proposed 

niHgvr may bn gnialnad *rom 
Mr. P. .njar. Head, Dcirart 
raonl of HIiVticb Educollon. 
oalUi and nctroalfon. Ala's 
f VI lot in at liDil.irai 
eel. Ballsral. Vic to 
AuinnlU. 

Principal Lecturer 

,.u WnJF'VXi 

.. . . ll,fSS la AVIS.6.1U. 
Anri tea lions 


Hirer, ASii.eiB i 
Anri tea lions, wl 
rrlday. Seal' mw 

Siriv l s- AuiM 

jlUIUlM 




10.0^4: Lrc- 
jq AY 18 .6-14. 
hlch tloie tin 

ir fa. 1073. 

[pale tnil ron- 


nors 

__,ara on 

sl|H of prairn* snd previous 
lolniDMU and lho nsniua 
und ddpeiiii of three reier- 

& Applications ahouid ba 
rdsd l«l free. Arsdnmlc 
Imr, Ball prat trsltentp of 
‘ itvancnf Sfliitillon, cjoar 
11oun| Holen, vittorin 
usugliB. loiepnone 


AUSTRALIA 



CAMBRIDGE 

rite UNTvnmuTV ,f 

FAfiULTV OF r.f.Alffllrtfl 



















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMp^ r)| 


Universities continued 


AUSTRALIA 

Timur. ijnivehsi i y 


i:iiaii.i in i:iii;c;aiion 

,I Aw . 1 ■!?“ A'JO' *nif|ioil for a 

r »I iVW" "'rsr.ii oi)L ..t r.uu* 

■ I.Vi I 4Cllf>oi hi u 

aiiifrl-j ■l<?|iar«iM 4 . ni r>ninnlvctl In 

S!> Int'.-r jisi/lniinpry llonlirs. 

lUrro aio iwo r.iKer Chairs Tii 
I l ' u n , 'T ,uor . Ilwvio lirlno held 
ftj, Goldman l Con- 

In; ror I3 lo Sillily’ of Urban Edu- 
1 J , ncl Professor U. cm- 
.'.t^nlru for ihp Si inly 
nn< ' Teachor Eriu- 

E Sr. ffypOTMWS! 

J, 1 ™; Li.luc.alf.onal Comrnunlca- 
„ a " J Media; Hio Study of 
SJJSVairpn In Education: fli a 

Kc. 0 .o««T Mel,lno flnd Hur,,,n 

riliP' per annum. 

J'Uhrr Information nnd ap- 
rJi f *"y. n _ aro available 

*ro[". .J' 1 * Agsoc Intion or nnm- 
■5*"*®* Jill _ Uni vo rallies 
*Apiil>.. .10 Gordon Square. 

London. toCilf Ol'E. or from 
ilX. tii'D lilr.tr. 1 a Trolie Unlvor- 

JlSiarSUliSf 1 - Vkl0rtn ‘ AUB - 

Apyiicjliana close on l October. 


BRUSSELS 

THE DUTCH I1NUUAOE 

UNIVUIISITV 

Invlies anniieaiiona for n vac- 

555 v . ft,-!£&.! JGMJ r-ANOii ach: 

*nd_ .UlLflATl.iKE Jli . the FAC- 


ind/L'ni:RATii'ME liithe FAC- 

WaTKHs! PIIILoa O' , »V and 
" The auccrsiful randldnio will 
in* evnoctml io teach u.o fol¬ 
lowing- courses: 

, NHIi llnqulsilca friral nnd 

«« R m ymr sludaniai. 

..SliWy nr aelecieJ authors 
f first year atudonisi. 

. Advai^Cd syncnninlc aliuly 

yra r' am iien tn /, an<l aecanS 
[•jniMdiiic* illnuId be holders 
JJ.d tjactnra d«ereo and have 
W 1 ?. ,h J ,, l an *- Knowlodno 
ol lha Dutch language would 
he apiicv.cl.itml. " • 

. Jj 10 ■UCtsjMful applicant will 
twcomo a rull-llnio member of 
Jjw r>rgfp«Qrlal body of the 
5:'"Up:rally Oh a salary Scald 

fr l iVlrp? "■ 

»V£5Sr'. rf-'uSfv.Vi! 

toll llnissol. A. Huvllaan too, 
llUU ilru-isel. Uelglmu, by loo. 
JopiomDor. 1*V7B. from wciu-.i 
njiiiltrallon forms can be ob¬ 
tained. 

MANCHESTER 

T1IE UNIVERSITY 
UCrnREQ IJI HI OH Bit •! 

-■ EDUCATION , ■ . . 


Idvcotlon, wl 
.awanead tree 

ineiUjRig^tKy 

seha* 

fjnnps .academic. 


ca domic. 

r. .... .-Hit 


■ asr will lift a rail 
this , dovoIonmBtii 


Hlldale 

,.»«• __ 

jldm lha arg 





SSS 

.1 

-um 


MANCHESTER 

thh university . 

^ C ““ 

"MlMf 

MM °irifP S 'b2 1U a , i ,CB P«forT 


NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 
the univkiisii v 

HEAnEn.mrii> in 
APPLIED SOC.JAI. SrUDlCd 
... Asjj.ilcntiorvB an* Incited r 0 r 

SHF frfl^sssi 

H . D.ipiiriint'iit i.f Social 

*fijs w^s! 
3EJ* o^7^siico n,u oV k 

?i^ I S , n_i?r Vr.Mosslonal Inieroal 
. 3ac .l'>l .Work nrobloma, a 
SSiSf iv ,u rt ;i ,ln |)ncark)ii |5 
nSl csooniloi. la tlo,lrA,,J 

vSBfr A *«l» BP /5 r r* >P tt 

tea 1 .o ErS’fc ‘ i , , wCT°7i 

revision and com 
mini hi* 0 *!/ 1 sccqSlno to 0 ( 0 , 
qunIIIlralions ora evporlonca. 1 

^t.K l !£Vj ar . !»•>'■!Jcufaw may bo 
JjW Irmn lha undarsignod, 
Wlln wii.ijn anu krarioru iiil 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
uni v cum nf or 
TEClINQl.onv 


TIIU LllinARV 


Ilona Tn Iho University l.lbTarjr. 


IUJNII Ml 
l vacant i 


ceJhuva! 8 proresies nnd yro- 

rsf, „' u d r ««i 

fe. 'SJp&u%A 

arF'i 1 ?® Lha'cata- 

nr7a^0 rf0 ^K n ‘? l f l %^ 

RSfffjTrm. S; l a‘! , rHSlH' 1>BU5nH ° r 

REFERENCE LID IT AJJI AN 

iNaw position i 

*... U i J,,l 5( lcj,,anfc : The succnsq. 

■■fciMEBti'. 

Acquiarnt. . lidraihan 

■ Now position i 

ih^Tnlvoa^ 0 EBKflSV? l0 ,i? • 

tlon co| l? 5 , 'on ovulna- 

SWpSK'®-^ » : 

pr4Mdli^«,^ a , r ^l^1,, B " d »Vnr» B nt 

'ftfhtaLBQS 

SERIALS LIBRARIAN 

«Ne nasi iloni 

g^rwb^iS 

proSr?m5i!S. 0,tlwnd '"‘' •whan B o 

i“r@S^ ‘ 

ISWs 

Bl?. W f » s ™!s 
SBfflT'L+JS’lltJS?*'™ ■ 
L "s:; 

,M3Si: 

«S«aEi? 




NEW ZEALAND 

THE UNIVERSITV 
Auckland 


„ Applications a 

ll<Cl iOlluwlliy 0|i| 


aro Invited lur 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ACUOUNTANllV 
. SENIOR Li:t;rUIIES||[|>' 
xcTi/iiEainn m acuouni. 

INC.: AunMcmiis should h.ive 
ar>|<rn|>ruic oc^domlc qualirica- 
!!i Un ? ar l d l>a Vq: had sortifl pro¬ 
fessional or research u*. 
unrloucu. Apiillcinis n-llh nuall- 
fJcallc.ni In duJUInu would he 
lunlcuiarly ■: .welcome. ,\n 
especially Well qimilflod anr.ll- 
ff"l nijy. be nppolniud nr ir... 
M'ip 1 of AssocInlo Prolovsor 
Appiicailqns closo on drill. 
Seplembor 

BCHUOi OF ENfUNEERINfl 
_ LECI UnESIIIP IN CHEMf- 

NERIlfU 1 .!. h JA‘ rc l«Al-S ENC1- 
NLEIilNG: Conilderallon will 
5 ?, "!, VDn !° canrfldniea wllh 
r 11 . any . I] »ld of 

S!'iS ,le 2 i Lnalnoorlnfl. (Jandl- 

dalos should havo b hlohnr 

S>F ,0 ‘~« rl -«i 0 is 

SSf^rJu, P it aC |n e no® mcaa- 

gg. *ffeoiWS lk U t, q,|* fc 

search ca i tabu idea, and in |hn 
approxlmalo ago range 26-12 

OefiSPi&W. close 13lh 

TURBami. 'm atioanAimv : 

M‘m wIL-C H 
iaVH.l"' ■^ cl ^s H «r.? 1 c y h,n 0 ? 
lir'Bir £ ba 

JniK c,ow 3ou ' a «i»* 

s’S“"V!a« 

Apullca Ilona cloas 711 , 

Del o her, 11170. * ,n 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOLS COUNCIL PROJECT 
ON STATISTICAL EDUCATION 
Applications am Invllcd lor 
Ihu posL i.f 

OE HU I Y DIRECTOR 
lemhla as soon bb possible. 
Tho projcci la lor ihroo y<*aia 
'in Iho flrsl ii<aiancat nnd win 
mvosilgruo nil aspucia of lire 
leeching of Sl.iihtlca In Ihe 
ouo r.inau 11-IQ. Salary will 
‘i * 0 range H 5 .U 22 m 
K0.030 i nollon.-iilyi dojlending 
on qua mien Ilona '.md nxporl- 
enco on lha lleaDorch und 
Anulagous Staff Fl.ingo j|. 
JJ fr PurilculorB from ihe 
Roglalrar arid Soirelary. iii 0 
Uninrsliy, Sheffield. Siu 21 N 
lu whom Apnlkulknu i three 
coplesi should bo aenl by 2 *» 

Kanr x97a - quu'o mm 


SUSSEX 

_™E UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OH SOCIAL 
„ SCIENCES 
in RHSEARCH OHT1CEH 
,?^i H l Psychology for one 
MnH »?* 1 _ November, or as 

&s«fS5 

BBS. X& tu 8 ri 

a"« C, e^ Sclenca 
SPflAh Council, 'lha nonl 

El 0 ?- 1 

Thi h «nl2^ D,C R! ne w" Mn l- 

rsto V JM" he Bl 'be 

5}M«r P pms ,,nn £ U B , !J 

rbrpsljgld payment. 
iinS U r lil r d01al11 and a n plica- 
!hn' f0 ? n . B Jff°w oblBlnnble P frem 

rfiAfS: 

IS* «L .1^7/2. ” olla,,dj nuo1 - 


cai?ona n in nSS 11 ' 11 havo S“«n* 
n, SocipioBy , “ 

iniThmi' oT°X,W/p^ 
o*imTo r, A jy 7 ^ 11 onl d "Mu lath 

wimil? IV iih. Co i nm8nc,n S salary 

£> %MS£tssrvr 

exSeriaiSn* 1 Tra'ISchllqni and 

sssjssav 

HE 

WCll? ophI 8,lu “ ro > 


Polytechnics’' 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

UDHBnV 1 

PROlMbm^gtlNO 

-dnnhFvmju 

W'J h particulars raferonca to 
{ochn?quea to 

ft" Ibjjjygj l P enflmoerlnp y do- 
Further' dotaila ond npnllca- 

M 'ssmilnUz. 


’iiWcte 


■ RHODESIA 

'TI1B UNtWitaiTY,' 1, 
FACULTY 'DP BCIENDE 


T.iirmmXaa. 8 ^- 28LL y 


BRADFORD 

HRADPOJ1D COLLEGE 


■nimlSlrnSi?”^ ■njMlIK Jtr . “hauhoho COLLEGE 

TBR*.T.Pa J*L*RSIUffis lh. fSIKISSSSi" S!, v K„Sa 

from lai Ociobar. 197B, or 


p f*X? rCAI ' CHE MISTnY. 

»fflil.MISTRV for PHARM- 

oifiLi 11 ?® a ffl9ln‘«LwRl (» re- 


will be i 
poueu & 


bB Q «B'»- 
EkjlffTHY: Pro roronce 

notogy. 
will be 
wills i rv 


jAlflkrtOBffiM ■,SfiSl' 

Pr*cflc»? ,II0W ' l,ina flnd °" l< * 

in^^t& fe REn ,n CATtR ‘ 

nrSi lr|r i l WUhln the Lodurer 
Grade l Scale ■ of Salaries 


cnemlM; 

Tha sue 
requfrM 


Sa:«9 to £4,377. DU,a ‘""‘ 

fuHhor*^par?lfeulnra rrai^ble*on 

"AUMiJS tho 8 la fling orfleer. 

.. Ctoalng data: Tan dnya aflor 
In® QPpaaranco of tlila 
advertisement. 


BRADFORD 

. BRADFOnD COLLEGE 
comoarnbio professlord auall- 

SffliffijyMJMTwSS 

BrTu .iS'^IlS'.r'iVtgi 

ffb? 01 * of pealgn and Techno¬ 
logy, • Buauiua and Social 
Studlea and Combined Studfoa 

SSPn^ 0 !2jA l WL" ca 'i Dn . 6 *- 

3Sfc co n ,i Q B c n 9 ? od ™ L «•»« 
faA«!5 ,B ™SL..aSP l !" l !S!L. *P 


BRIGHTON 




■SlftagShV'fe 

VV uriAer :do?a 



ft 



The Polytechnic is creating a limited num L Qr . 

PROFESSORSHIPS 1 

m which academic leadership, includina »q-«w 
course development and research S ^ • 

sised. Successful applicants for ihn B T ph# ' 
below will be eligible. " e posla i |s ted 

The posts—which are as DIRECTORS OF 
—arise Irom Ihe development of this n Bu ., *J®I8 
to meet Its continued growth and 1 , *ln D 0 si n ? l *S" 
me recent promotion of the existlna°hni!i rom 
Dean of Faculty, and in coat 2 fmm^ holdBr 10 
0 / a new School. P * fr0m th ® 0r eallo n 

SALARY SCALE £7,395-£8,9l3 

Appointments may be /nade * **£*?#&, 

Applicants should be capable of makinr. . -.i, r.." 
cant contribution to the aoadamic wfrfr 
Polytechnic in teaching research Jha 

development They should have high SSm££" 
and a special interest in one or other of h?S2 
activities of the School. 01 ,hB maf n 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

School of Business Studies 

h-r fi-ssr- sa^s-rsas «a, 

»-SLTffSS'Mn3fe 

spsssrl 

School of Computer Science 

Staves 

|LTo?sX.rX 9 i“r nalvo 1,80 A “B 

riM ly S nl V? UplM ■ »=ml-rural posIIIor on 


EEeafflwas«- 

Newtownabfaey, Co.Anlrim,BT37 OQB. 


_ "“Jteesside polytechnic 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

FSJfis^PsSjg . HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Of HUMANITIES 
”s!SBi (Grade IV) 

^IS Sji.JggrJ'a Wy qualinwl alnff In degree nnd 

-.- JL-'W-ja 7i K iUiSjSEJE - , ,eMaroh - Candldalea stiouW 

ably Phm q i?2SS?? 8 . In an arIa dlaclplJne (prefer* 
teachino s«inru C f vs 1 nt0rBst * n research and relevant 
ga a »,a®fflV^{iF“" : per «nn B ™ Sala,y Boale: (dxESia) io ’£6.271 

ssr#*r« mbtttnbsai 

—--- - 1( * '*wSSfcLt ralyrnad dfl* 


ftr 

Vi . Bursa 




CO 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 




itton df 

c» to ring 

&.%?- 
if atudy 


| Holidays add ’ 
-f Accommodation; 




S^iool of'Behavloural.pnd;SooIai Science’■ • Yr 

Principal lecturer ~1 

B : IN PSYCHOLOGY 

d. CbiwMb m ah 0 ^w n «« ny 4rta w Pflydiology will be 


. «Hvnuau 


To U Hetr 

ponglbllliy 

qualified si 

1 «r«d. cbm] 

1 Payoholojiy 
bxpe/lanos. 


woiyrau II, ms 




fill 


2L ‘ £0,940-£7,578 ■;; x'i; 

{THE8/t2?pSj l f WJlaaflon form from .lha Peraonnel Officer. 


PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC DRAKE CIRCUS 
PLYMOUTH PL4 BAA 


polytechnics cosiid^tuiedl 


CITY of ■ 

• LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

Following fl review of our examinations 
procedures we wish to appoint an 

Examinations 

Officer 

Salary in the range £4,406 to £6,492 

'Applications are incited from candidates with 
administrative experience and management 
ability. The post involves close liaison with 
senior academic and administrative colleagues 
and the conduct of examinations.throughout 
the Polytechnic. 

Details and application forms from: 

Assistant Secretaiy, 

City of London Polytechnic, 

.. 117/119 Houndsdltch, 

London EC3A7BU, 

Telephone: 01 >2831030 ext. 252 


Leeds 


POLYTECHNIC 


Department of 
Institutional 
and Hotel , 
Management 

Department of 
Mathematics' 


LECTURER 11/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN FOOD 
6TUDIES 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 


Department of LECTURER H/SENIOR 
Mathematics LECTURERIN 
end Computing OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
Celery Scale: 

Senior Lecturer) £5031 *£5855 
(bar) -£6417 
Lecturer ll:£3279-£5493 
Commencing salary aooordlng 
... io qualifications and 
Details from! experience, ' 

Tha Academic Officer, (MA13) 

Leeds Polytechnic, Calverley Street* f 

Leeds, LSI 3HE 0532 41101 

Closing Data 30th September 1875. ' 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

' HEAD. OF SCHOOL 
OF 

SURVEYING 

^ppllreuon* eie Invited .lor Ihe pbove ptlBt, which 1 b t new appolnl- 
g™L®est80 by the vBlabHehmonl of an Independent School of 

ewi have flood acbdemlo/piofBeelonal quBlIlkBHone and' 
ga £D ia U> provlda lendeiahlp In Ihe development ol new - oourew. 

: Burnnem Giade V E7,aOT SD,271 
n.,.;: +5*67 London allowqnce 

•no -eppHcMMl' tonne (to bo.returned tw. 3rd Qetobei) from 
gwtfnlmmas Oflioer. KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC. Penrhyn Road. 
"iniWon upon Themea KT12EF.. 01-648 1368. ' 



Applloatfdns aje iriviied freyn highly creative 

. textile designers suitably qualified^DS4.RCA, 
Dip-AD) tor a Lecturer Grade II position on 
a one or two year contract,.The appointments • 
will be from the 1st January, 1976. , .. i. 

The aiiaaeseful applicant will teach*on ih'e 
°A Hons Textile Design Course and must be ' 
able.to offer, experience in practical.printing.' 
and have a wide approach Io'surface ' 
decorallon. .. \ 

Further details and appDoallon.fgrm. from tKs 
pWef Administrative Officer, Trent polytechnic, 
Burton-Sireef, Notflnghsm NQ1 4BU. Closing 
Bate 1 Qctober, 1978; jt 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

Dtf ciB intent of Mothemalirs & Ccrmpirting 


Ihe frjir>winR sisff arc required lu i»h)M with a major 
two-year project sponsoreil hy Ihe NntM-nol L'tvc-1 op merit 
l'ri+'.nunme In Computer-Assisted Learning. The project 
luiikt*. use erf a L'4iin]>urcr Unfed maihemanJcaJ ]ah(*rainry 
and involve#; co-operarlnn with Napier Cirfh-^f of Commerce 
nnd rechnolngy and Falkirk College of Tcthnolocv. Both 
pitls *>re lenaUle iinill November, 1977. 

TEACHING FELLOW 

Jtf«,pfan<ribte for presenting developed mute Ha] io ^inde nts 
ond naff, and liaison with the other Ce-IJegen )n dtvc-lnp- 
tneot, iransfer anil evaluation ut teaching malHlul. Initial 
M<U>ry placing £2,646. 

PROGRAMMER/OPERATOR 

Bequlred for term time only (approxlmuteJy 32 weeks pw 
yewr). Experienced scientific FORTRAN riogiammer pro¬ 
filed. Dulles inctude transfer of developed material to 
the Pttjslty innallniton, operation ol small tcinitnal labora- 
U*ry and giving assistance to users of implemented mate-rial. 

1 Sterling salary based on proportion erf fulTtime wlury erf 
up to £2,157 per annum {under review]. ’ _ 

Applivailun form nnd further Inrormaiie.n available from 
Enabltshment Section, Paisley College of Technology. High 
flutfct. Paisley PAi 2BE (lei. 041-887 1241). 

Closing dute : 26th September, 1975. 




am 


smb mm 


CO 


PLYMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 

Management & Business Studies 

Grade VI j £8,037-£8 v S>113 

f1pp.llcnllf.ns me- invited lor the eteve coui *l>ic.h is now 
vat nut Own peiaons wiih : ™ 

— hlflh ncadamlc attainment piotoibly In Mnnnuomoni, 
Arcaunlancv. Economics « tew. 

— FOal giBduRta or pi of earn mm I uiinlifl cntlon. 

*— niibalAiillal responsible urenc-ntf. ui pinttltsl 

■ihn H,h, J T nn ? B0n,enl , Bnd * ,lBn in higher ninrenon. 

. i t 0 ra,,lt ». iaspc.nBib.Hly lor Huron.. irno 

tif liir'ti^*p?owih HB * 8,BH ° l 36 Leciweio wlih some pruspccl 

Appllriillpn forma and further parliculeia enn be nblnlncd liom 
Ihn Pmeonr.Bl Officer fTHES 12 On) 


[MM.0UTH POLYTECHNIC DRA'fLE (0IBCUS 
PLYMOUTH PL46AA ; Y-.'-• 


TbeRJytechmc 

ofNarthLondon 

Department of Applied Social Studies 

Principal Lecturer, 
in Applied Social Studies 

AppUcotdnns are Invited from either SOCIAL WORKF.RS 
with good social science quHliflcallonc or SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS with an Interest in racial policy and 
M3 dal work, for-the post of leading planner and 
subsequently course tutor for a CNAA degree In Applied 
Social Studies. It would be a four-year course with 
options including social (and community) work. Experi¬ 
ence of teaching social work or serial science students 
Is necessary and of plannlqg courses would be an asset. 
jKoovriedge is needed of social services in (deration and 
preferably nr research: social work candidates should 
also have had professional experience. A good degree 
ond other appropriate qualifications are. required. 
Appointment should st£rt In jamtaiy, earlier If possible. 

Salary Scale: £5,940-16,642 (bar) £7,578 plus £351 
London Allowance. 

Informal enquiries to Miss J. M. &nHHng, Head ol 
-DcfwtmeAt at Ladbroke House, HR-hbUry Grove, A . 
London NS 2AD. (01-359 0941) 


Application forms ift3y be obtained from the Establish- 
niesit. Officer, Polytechnic of North London, Primer of 
.WafeA Road, Loiidoq,. ff.W.S (01-485.0301} and 
be retunied within foorteeA days of the appear 
tills adveriiSement. ' 


oppearailee Of 


co 


PLYMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 


MEAD OF SCHOOL 6F ARCHITECTURE 

Grad* V £7,395-£ 8 , 2*1 ; 

AppHooilOm. ara invliad lor the nppointijipnl qf Hi«d of Bohocl 
ol ArclilladuiB oft lha lellremant of iho prtebnl Hontf on $1 bi 
uooofnw. Wo- i , 

DnhrlfilOlcs mual have prulaaaiqirisl quallficftltons in Aiclilltbhire 
and snotilil pivlerably . .. .. 

— hold an approprlitb degiaa. ■: i' '. .' 

. — have had Mjh labohlrtg end'DiOfcbBlonar experience. 

. M ? b Ll ,0 9 hv (L lo lead on. onfIwalaello muSK 
. ■. dl«lpflri*r|f Isachtatf and reaeaioh Irmm. 

OnccooBfl 1 ; ua rldldaia pin; of ancDUinad to conunuo MB own 
Bpoclfiust Jriitesif. .through, jpricilci and/or rounrih: ■ ' ■ 

. awf) Ballon • wptes W. furihir psi liculara oanba, obtalnod liom 
fin, Poraqnml 0miMr . (n{E5.l2.Bb}. • . . t • . * j ■..*. 


FASHION 

DESIGN 

LECTURER GRADE \\/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications aie invited from suilably 
qualified desipneis {Des.RCA. Dip AD). The 
successful applicant will Jbe given 
responsibility lor the co-ordination of work 
in (he BA Hons course in Fa9hion. 

Salary : C3,27e-E5,955 (Bar)-£B I 417 p.a. 

For lurlher details and form of application 
pleasn *.er«d a self-addieBsed foolscap 
envelope lo the Chief Administrative Officer, 
Trent Polytechnic. Burton Street, 

Nottingham NG1 4BU. Closing dele : 

20 lh October, 1975. 

< Incorporating Nottingham College of 
Education) 

TiREiryT = 

POLYTECHNIC 
NOTTIIMQHAIVlMfli 


MANCIIESTIJI 

tilt: i<oi.vrL«:iiNJC 

i ai :i n.i v nr aht anii 
OL blliN 

lUI'AHIMlNF III I1.MII.I.N/ 

I AKllliJN 

A loailliiB Urainr llrimilni,nl 
In a malor iinlrt r,l ih<- I «-n- 
llli> lmluMiv Willi i.N A A 
itlanoiuai ilium- i-ciu, i , «iut 
CNAA M.A. i»rrir«|. i nuirrr In 
l.inlitiililpry. ) Mi-Mi-n uml 
1 'ilnlful, Wiiii n ,ii'U KuIih il 
I i-xlllrt, 

in :ao or m.i'Aim.irNT 

HI rail .• V VI i 
i A .".‘2b. 

liio npniilniini M «>ir< i*. an 
uiiiuinil oininriiiniiv lur ii ■ ,>n- 

1 11 tld I f wllh ml'Kinil id I iii.li,. 
nlnn.il r »j.i ili m, in Iri'u-.li V 
anil or I.tll ii dtlim Id li .Ml in tho 
rmtlirr Ilc\i ln,i,|i> til |i| ,■ vlncir- 
uu< (un<iirii-lniihini| u< i .iiiiiii m 
with it wr ll-iilrLil>-'iiil ii.illi.Mil 

■iinl jrnwlng iniMtiul<iilr>*l ii-pil- 
■ •■■11111 

Hdl.ll v M till I I iliMlf V 
H„Vfl In VH.VV). r-lmlr VI 
V.II.UVT If th.-'l V 

A suitably iiuuiillrd of.i'lli uni 
may hi; nppulnli-d an the 
hlunrr >« nil-. ‘ 

HHINI Il'Al. in- TUKIH 

ITS lAMIIOM 

■ f| -221 ■ 

Iho •■vi'Cliilini-iu (limn 
unique oririurlunlllr-K lur a run* 
lilijulo H-||h Bllb-lniillal r> |:i-rl- 
tnta In Liiuivillnn onil.-nr 
Induslry. la in llif- ifo- 

xnotlan of nru (cihx* uni) Inc 
conUndori rlevck-pnir-nt - l>r 
presoni Q Ar Kunnuri iounri 

C ow that Iho eoivTrrhnlr is 
elAo sirens lh>nril In me 
■.Icilmng set lur by rnr-iuia wllh 
Ifolllnga Uulltne. - 

Salary srwTt-; ttR.-JBU Id 
£ 0^42 (barI ID-VT.87K. . 

Tor Jurihir r«i lii-uliira nnd 
appilcnllan fann nrlunUMP 
by 2 q September. plum 

si nil n ii'll-.iildiuii'd rnvoiops 
markud wlih Ihp. fiETifcipiydlo 

itrtrnnce numhtr id iho Spciv- 
■ary. Miillihrilw FOlvtOL-hnlc. 
Low or On n und hi ml, Man- 
i:hosier. M35 6HX. 


CENTRAL LONDON 

THE POLVrFCHNlC- 

ACADEMIC nCnih'IHAR-B 
OFT1CE 

AOMtNjlTgAT.VE^htANT ^ 

A pp I left I Ions ei r Invilbil lor 
the above pon io enuunonre ai 
soon no pokilbfa. TTio iiutiaa 
niUL-hPd lc ilia pool Mil Intc 
two aiut st-rslrlnq nl Iho 
Acadamlc Countll *nd lli Stand¬ 
ing Com mines. Mill (jtnoiiil 
aailslanro lo ihr Amdtbilc 
Hfalamr In a vartrlv of work 
deriving from Mb own anttlllt 
reaponsibillllM. Cnndidaloa 
should have scrip oavorliitre ef 
minutes and-‘or rcfiorl wrlnng. 

Details and apclkallnn form 
from ihe EeiHbtl'nmcul Olllior. 
PCL. .10*1 Hi Dfrill Ell id. 1.0)1- 
don W1R SAL. Ol-BIlU AliO 
. Ext. 21 a. Clqilng lUlp 26 
. Seplembnr. -107a.. ’ * 

i; -j y e? 

N0BTH ibNDDN l : 

' THE POLVipCHNlC 

a fffp a fl%Sta^“ v; 

t ' REaEAnQH A&RlfcTANT 

S rialo nujllllrhilnnn In mn 

nnuisKSa 1 . 'wiriif?\y< with 
taiiie knnwlt-ilqc ol IdxIimipiii 
I leal methods, la rruulrul. to-" 
pviae and iIdviIt,|, , .ills up oat It . i f . 

Ii-iif I'ful prcniuimpi* i. 
in bnylhh for Hmip). |iq- . 
uosnj for puniui. iPUiiliull . . 
rtoterkhin on . tnurir* . ui, jn. ,: 

. •iiuaiiana bThifliin- Srut fiirifier 
Mlucallnn. It it tinr-rd u^l - 
.Hip rciulli of this, work Will 


Hip rriuill of Qilp, wurt 
no* only bl' liMrfuI ■ within 
noivlMiinlr. but win .oleo „ 
aulMule Tor.' bublli uilort. , 

■ Thu toqiMf *ii| tp - (bill'd 
nui hv' .ine omrrpi; Shullis. ' 

a nd AihiIIciT Lar.qtMjirB Bn - 
on iSULMhrutr. . Mrs.- C. , i 
rinMn. M A., .X.I.I. >. wuli ' 
irclflc coufieniKin tnnp ih 
Winicnla of Lanjitutur nw 
Oralurv. and El«ltonic an 
nimunirqilnna Fnfiihi-tTlrq. 
mimier. racliniLe will alia 
r_avAiisbfe. I 

inachinq, lulnrlnl ant . 
r»* ihtm wx lu'ura per 
wlll_.br, ifomroiLi . . 

Binlri CLiieO- by . 
U'iA lima KdM Lon- 
on AijawMnra 

ApcUnmla ehOuid eqtanu a., 
wit ul nm v nar nr rt Uib 

jamns or lvm nltirn io Mr, 
p. Xbrrv. GfBMat Bliiiliti otin 


sr 


sm ,iq 

ton Allownm 
Apotfrunla 
urrlculnni 


1IATI-TKI.D 


Olio uray riOeii.' N7 . 
AroSlraitcn* ahi.iliil 


. OKNKIH 
IM AIIUN Ai 


I El I GW 

NU IIIAINlMn) 


Appllrnllona aro invilrii ft.i 
lhl% npiv udM mIiIMi win hi 
■*a> (lie ix-riunarm CBlalillsIni'i ul 
rl Ilia riatllpld RiilvTii fmli .mil 

bull'd <l> jr« I Hold. Ihe hi HIM 

ininw win bn r»»r*nnhn iviiii 
Hit ixliiinn tumor r,.n„^ 
(L'lucuUun and rrnlniiifii lur 
il, wlupinq ihe Nli:i:i: Ii,.ini>iii 
in mii in op Comrn anil i-kMiml- 
Irui It id mm ih* lie me ul 
lurilnr nnd ninlirr ■'•luiuliun. 
Hi will uIbo b» i-ai'i'iiMi n. 

• eh mi caursi-a lor iinukinie 

ilrtir. in i-omriliuio io iuii-iIimi 
iviii mi jl ihg l-olplii null- und 
in I'urilrlpniu in Nir.ti.'ft m- 
aurrh und ilavcIoi'riL-ni null. 
Ib*u; a rune mb or ihi uiiih ,il 
iraliilnn. nrunilrul ptM-rli in r »| 
nuiiljncv work, rtinl iximii■■■ ■ 
«■* imlnlnu In ihe quiifaiirr i-jid 
luimscllnn Held nrn di-aiiul-ir: 
liiMKh o.ipiirlriue uuolil La 
an durl but la nol e-mhiui 
B aJsrir cm Senior l.iiinirr 
lip Ur _ £A.O.Tl-£5.uir> - i t.,t) 
iMP, Biiia 4.148 I nl 
WclghUna ulTowanco. , , 

Aiinllcullon lornio and lul-" 
•l" r 'iL'i.iiia irmn u.i. j 
I'Miii-r, nu- 11 ^iiiiiii I'l'c.i.u- 
ni> . >'.(!. I lax i Ir j. Il.-ilu ul, 
mil* A LIU ''All. M II h I' 1.1 mu 
mniuid riuiim, iai. 

Liofinu da 2 (si biL"-i..'.,i•. 
I'-T.T. I'l-.-aae miidIo iini.ii.r- 
numbrr 707. 


SHEFFIELD 

l«b . VOU H. 1 . 11 NIC 
CrEl'AHI iMkfJ 1 . Ul 
AOCOyNLAScV AND 
HROIEHSIUNAU bli'UlltJ 

Financial oh 

manahilmiJn r aU:o"N p anlv 

Ihife , .art_uicxni it i at 

PHINCIPAL LEGTUHt.ll. KtJfn 
JW IfCrlJHtfH or TLc. i UH- 
LR II lovtl lor inone wllh no- ■ 
rrewuic qualUlratlana rv . 
IrtTll'nCP lo iMrtl Oil Kllllru- 
irwl accqununcy cou.-xir. - 
d or uesrea cdursc-a. I !■<- 
iipoinim<'rit ui knndui Ln- 
-JiriT It vet; rcquiiei a Limy lo 
i'ivvIDp rxf Parch. 

pulauc seTiviue 

ACCOUNTANr;* 

HUB vacancy la far. * h#- 
Icvhloinlly ana.-or aradMidn-i'y 
uiialificd person who wleliai lo 
■Vvi-iop his specialism in ii.c 
fcmicKl of both ucddvniH. und 
rnncMkiiMl cquriis. 

The auccfsatul apuiium v,m 
bo required to learn nn c< li- 
ltd courses, develop lunhir 
iMi axial mo oxlia-murdi tiM'a 
WlUi othor oolloaes in lhM mill 
and BSaiBi In Ine dovelcr-mmi 
ol the subject in dinnr und 
(Ul-piaduaff courses. 

A research Internal will ho 


I^lAt)TieJ 1 U *1) IH BLifilNI-Pfl/ 
COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
ApntlcMIons ara invited Hr.in 
owtAna suilably quallllMV id 
iifrch on HND. degree and,or 
vruleMionni coarass wtiblr- il.is 
■b-pinmant and euewni-re in 
iho potrtechnic. The sun ces ¬ 
tui candidate WIU also U civ, 

' orclnd Id contribute" lowdtfln 

S developmoDi of ihn rub¬ 
es m. area of wuur ,uml . 

rwl 0>l £«Kfi*S tor • fihiK- - 
with Indiuiriai cr'vominen. 

“isrfc Prlmll.d 
LKiurrr £3.y4fi. lo icn.c .12 
Ibcn to j£7.S7a: _Senicir Mr* 
Hirer £Sji5l io Bfl.MA Uatl 
lo 111 , 1117 : Lecturer ll SS.Ulv. 
to CS.4V3., t ’ 

. Application Torrna arid rub 
Ihe.rtelBllB ebtalnaBlr Irom iht* 
naeortnel. Oflicrr. RiniUHil 
PotviMlintc, UalfqrOs »li»uf«. 
i-ftanUn Square. Shc-tinM HI 


fo*m\ sliauld 

in 14 days. 


(O'. .WflDPl - lAUll'.'lld 

lauld be /Mdrnvu'wim- 


SHRFFlEtn 

IHE POLYTECHNIC 


: PROFESSIONAL BTLITiH^ 


Appllrailond are innii pi n«m 
itirsv aonroprliuoiy quatllti-d 10 
tiroviclu anntniitc ii-utu-irhip 1 
ului qiieciTon at llnid nt- this 
import am and Is rue , Hi imii- , 
nicTlt. Tlie DBMrlnimi n- ir.s- 
pqniibie for lull-ltma anil cuiid* . 
wkIi (rmnM Iraniim 10 mu 


poniibie for_, _. 

wait (rmnM iraniuo - 10 mu 
rest lonal - , examinations l 
Avrounisncy and Cainminy Hn 
*elanal practice und,fur numr; 
curtilnD. >n,ihe n A. -jcvisin*sa 1 
^tidies, and H.N.S. .i iuisi-s 1 
an addlilMi, there la i> will#, 
J!’.. part-lime nuuM, 
PoiTei-adliSto courses urn umler 


opinon. 1 . • 

alien farms ado furllier, 
pbtatn alii - 


• nraiiraimn* iniiUlll UP Vfi 

lumed wIMitn 14 lily a of Ihe 
‘ Appcnrpnce of this nilvuihp 
meni. 


-- 1 pbtalnaiiia ti^ui Hie 

!.(•;*pirnel . orTlcer, _ Bhi-llliUd 
i’olytnFhnlc. IbUlwda iioui.p, 
lliMkin fonan, Shujn iiT ri 

, to Whom (on.ufqiitl, | iu ins 

nhoina bo rolwnrn ifllhln j«k 


.: c 

; • :f 


; r !»4 


v ; : [ h 

. : v'i'T 
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THE TIMES HIGHEfl EDUCATION S UPPLEMENT J, 
1 •" ... " ".... 1 *• ~ 


City of [Simimgiutni Polytechnic 


Potyfedinics 


WKSSA. . .JHHSSBBSUESBB 



bdij.ii of ManageiDont ‘A 
aj.im-iis Studios 

; LECTURES II IH UV 
i> |oln an sxlaung te&cluiia 
.jf iu|i at lauf toclWQis ta Law 
■ iihiIhq id bUBIdeas and |'io- 
itudiaa. An lrle«ejt 
in CompBAif Law, Taxation and 
C jt ttai Law will Ihsrelotft 
lit ,n il.wiiiage. Opportunities 
ii.< j-i-..pinai*t in ottiei »'«aa 
J 41 I 

A ,/ r Ljw Hoarse of a SNilsh 
Uii.'.'j'.i.y oswnNal and c-’iili- 
I uilor/ i.jicnlng experience In 
lu.llux. edMcallou. A aouana 
o: a professional (juall- 
■■■■.iiioii in Law WIN b) an 
jdiauiJ'jii 

LECTURES II In MdHA-GCMEHT 
ACCOUNTING 

AnplijAtioi>4 nro Imriteri from 
•|m Hlfisd mjc.oufHnr.ls (praler- 
nijiy C M.A. and oradualoa) M 
Nil i vacdncti In Ihe Account¬ 
ancy teidling group. 

LEGfUflES II III ECONOMICS 

Thit pnm should suit a young 
grviualn wlrhpfl rcconi povl- 
>ji i Jude qualificaNon In L'co- 
uduilo Mill! an Internal pr«fer- 
*nly In ApPUod Macro- 
-loiiioiiiici or Social E-:oi«-i- 
iiii<:s 

Srhu jl of Ooliavloural and 
SooIjI Sdonnu 

LECrURIS IT In COVERHHErtT 
ISacliI Admlnlslrallonl 
To njjcli an oxlallng iind*n 
giicrtiiio courBoa e.g. Cnm- 
uinon Studies and En/KUU- 
insrifal Sciences and lo assist 
in-mo development of oiii-ji 
ciufMj. Applicants to ba well 
q-nliiind In ana or mom of 
|li* following areas ■ 

BnlHh ijorarnitierl Politic I 
LocjI Govarnmonl and Politics 
pot it it-a l Theory of Philosophy 
Puiferencfl will bo Qlviin. lo 
cmaldaioB who can apply otiuu 
academia imcraale lo Iho cen¬ 
tral concerns of Iha School, 
namely Social Policy and 
A-J'n I ii mli a Hon. I toman Beliav- 
lour/b 00101* Problems. 

Soltool of Engtnearing Solenoe - 

i LECTURE! IT la CIVIL . ■ 


ArrpVicetlons »fe- tuvtthd liblri 
Chartered Englnaere wlih some 
teaching ecpcrlenco . lo Oder 
9'Jll Mechanics da a main sub- 
loci ynd Shuoluial Analysis or 
Surveying at subsidiary level'In 
CH.A A. Honoute aria Degree 
Coursed. - A goad onalnearing 
degree . ie tin essential. 

School or Environmental 
Hc*ancea • 

LECTWEI II la 5V51EMS ECOLOGY 

Applicants . should . have an 
Interest Ip the application of 
Aysieme analysis arid model¬ 
ling ra ecological syiiema". 
Eipatimido' in modaillng 


pljiiVlon and/or fish sloe Us 
would be advantageous. 

Salary £ 3.2 79 t 5,403 . 

E*c«prtonal candidates mfghi 
he considered at 8.L level, 
further dalalfi *nd apnlloaiion 
tomi Pom • the ' Personnel 
Qlll?sr'(THES 12.9). 


vf<vuWifi>fKr,'ri|. yi-c LV.T'ro-' .o'i-.us 
■;y; P-iI-: -1 JAA •.■/;_ ' 



CoJUestvs of Education 


|EQI^ CRAlGiE COLLEGE 
mw) OF EDUCATION, 

\|7 AYR 

RE-AOVERTISEMENT 
Applications are Invited for the post of 

LECTURER M 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Applicants should be appropriately quail tied man or women 
preferably with a pood Honours Degree in Psychology or 
i(s equivalent. A special Interest in Developmental Psycho¬ 
logy and Educational Assessment would be an advantage. 

Tli-j Salary scale is £3,216 rising by 14'inc.f*nwnts to 
£6.195 with placing (or appropriate experience. 

Further particulars and forms ol application may be obi 
taFned from IIie Principal, CraJgie College of Education. 
Ayr KA8 OSH, la whom completed .forms should ba re* 
turned by 27ih September, 1S75. 


S. MARTIN’S COLLEGE 
LANCASTER 

Appo/nfmenf of 

PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited from men and women for 
tha post of PRINCIPAL, lo suoccmwJ Dr. Hugh 
Pnllard who wilt retire on the 31st August. 1378 
The College Is a . Church ol England College.- Of. 
Education for'the training of teachers,, withlmp and- 
ing diveramoaUon. end the person appointed should 
be a member of the Churoh of England. 

Applicants should have experience in teacher train¬ 
ing or in a relevant field of educational admlnistra- 
tlon. The present* salary Is fixed at the maximum 
point of Group 5 in the Pelham range of salaries for 
Principals and the appointment will date from the 
1st September, 1870. 

Application farms and■ further .per/fouters may be 
obtained from the Clerk (ft the Governors S. 
Martin's College, Lancaster LAI 3JO.. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
GIPSY HILL 

LECTURER in 
EDUCATION 

Applicants should have a 
special Interest ip one or. 
more of. ihe following 
areaa 

V WMdle School 
' Health Education . 

: Educational Psychology - 
■ Salary: 
E3.279-E5.493 p.d. 
plus London Allowance. 
Further details and applioa- 
h'on forms are obtainable 
from the Assistant Director, 
Kemy. r. Ijpuatf, Xlngaion 
■HllliS': Wng'siori upon 
Thames,, Surrey KT2 TIB. 

.m m-549,1141, : 


Colleges of . 
Further Education 


(• ActUlg 


REAt>INGf r 

Thu UNiVEnartY 


TUB UNiVr.wsrrv 


vilcufaM.. q 


Teacher Education 


On 1 si September. 1975. Anstay College 
of Physical Education. Bordesley Col¬ 
lege of Education. City or Birmingham 
College of Education and the Depart¬ 
ment of Art Education were integrated 
to form within the Polytechnic a new 
Centre for Teacher Education and 
Training (C.T.E.T.). 

For information and details of courses 
write io: 

Admissions Section, 

City of Birmingham Polytechnio, 

New Corporation Street, 

Birmingham 84 70X. 


Administration 


High Grade 
Administrator 

Not less than £7,500 


Tine Institute of Chartered Accountants In England and 
Wales wishes to recruit a mature, high grade administrator 
aged 35-50 with a successful record of experience of the 
development and executiun n t policy through a Committee 
svstem, A candidate whose early career has been spent In 
Mic public service, educational administration, management 
training, wlth a -professional body or ob i staff officer In 
the armed Torces, would bo at an advantage. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for developing, 

. launching and administering a new post-qualifying education 
and training Scheme, the aim ol which is to nelp newly 
admitted 'members to acquire as quickly and conveniently 
as possible the additional specialist knowledge needed Tor 
the partlcvdar coreer paths they select. The work embraces 
the preparation of syllabuses for many of the areas of work 
In which Chartered Accountants specialise, the organisation 
of supporting tuition, the development nf methods of 
assessing members’ .knowledge and experience, and the 
marketing of the Scheme to young members and employers. 

. While a knowledge or accountancy matters would he 
heiprul, It will be unnecessary provided that tho successful 
candidate has a 'facility to asslmulate novel, aeml-iechnlcal 
matters quickly. 

Ions, giving personal and career details, to 
H. Luke, Chartered Accountants’ Hall, Moorgalc Place, 


.ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
; IN .TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 1 

HIGHER EDUCATION OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for the above post. The 
Higher Education Officer will be responsible 
for all aspects of Higher Educatiorl (Including* 

" Teacher Training). Experience in Higher Educa¬ 
tion In the public sector is. desirable. - 

-Salary within the range of Heads of Department 
lll/IV ..(£6,231. to £7,632) .plus Inner London 

Allowiance..'.■ h -' : ....,.., 

Applications:-should v be received by . Friday 
i September 26th. ; > ' . 

. Details may "be obtained from the General 
oro r f ? ry ' Harnilton House, Mabledon 

• Plage, London WC1H 9BH. Tel., 01-387- 6006. , 1 


nltcatloni 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Transition and the University of the West Indies I 


Silly season 


/rpm Mi David Nimmo 

Sir— David WalLer's bird’s-eye view 
lifihe University of ihe West Indies 
(THES, Jul* ID piesented ihe 
various elements of the West Indian 
tducnlionul system — ” an under- 
developed system of secondary 
sL-hnoling. little further eclucatinn 
snd a sophist Scaled university”— 
M “meshing together like a set of 
uolnbricHietl gears. 

Tn Walker, “ snphiMicmed” 
jeems to mean “conservative” in 
die British academic manner. But 
Ihe University of the West Indies is 
iruly sophisticated in ways thul 
Walker does not .mention.. 

There Is an increasing liaison be¬ 
tween the university find, the 
developing system nf secondary edu¬ 
cation University lecturers volun¬ 
teer and are invited lo teach O 
and A level classes, prepare text¬ 
books for use in the schools, and 
are open to feedback frum 
necondnry school teachers at confer¬ 
ences held at the university. 

One of the realities of life at the 
University of the West Indies is. 
the varying levels of admission at 
the different campuses. It should 
be possible in un international uni¬ 
versity for Trinidad to relain. A 
level prerequisites while Jama led 
opens its dnnrs to properly moti¬ 
vated O level and unqualified appli¬ 
cants. Bui there seems small com¬ 
fort In the figures nf Professor 
Leslie Robinson, pro vice-chancellor 
In Jamaica which reveal that “ the 
icel drop-out rate among O-lcvel 
entrants was no lefts and sometimes 
a good deal lefts than among straight 
AJtvel candidates.” 


These maumics could he intir- 
prcied as meaning ihnt A-lcvel cun- 
dales become disillusioned before 
the prospect of a vanishing honours 
programme (this is so in English 
anyway) and find themselves in a 
compulsory first year “Use of 
English" classroom heing laugh! 
skills they do not need, but which 
the many unqualified and O-ltvel 
applicants do need. 

On the other hand, unqualified 
and O-level applicants will -find 
themselves grouped with A-Ievel 
applicants in a first year imroduc- , 
lory “Literature in English” course ’ 
which many of them cannot cupe 
with. Too many of these students 
fail first year courses and repeal 
them the following year. They 
evenmally succeed because of their 
dogged ness, hut only afier having 
beert branded failures, a Migma 
which mokes them less cunfidem 
then they should be. 

Perhaps what ia in order is a 
reversal of the traditional North 
American system of four years of 
university for honours students, 
ami three years fnr general students, 
if ihe human and finoncial resources 
of the "Use of English”- course, 
together 'with the unused tutoring 
abilities of a growing number nf 
graduate Mu dents, could lie 
employed in offering n preliminary 
year of intenaive studies for the 
lesa well prepared upplirums, it 
would he of general benefit. 

West FndInns wlto hove left what 
V. S. Nainuul calls ** the Third 
World's Third World”, the British 
Caribbean, have been instrumental 
in such a preliminary year of 
studies for the " ediicmdoinaJly 


dixHtlv&ningfrd" ihe Ur,ivijr ity 
of Tonvnlo. The Truioiiicrinl Ytur 
Hrogiamme at Inn is Cclltgr, 50 
per rent nf whose staff and MndtpiA 
we from I lie Third World — mainly ■ 
ihe WeM Indies — pruviiies a full-; 
time course of studies in literal me.* 
social sciences, logic, mm hematics, 
scemce, as well as reading, writing 
and Miidy skills. 

The H'im is to prepare Hudenis , 
who have not been able to com- I 
plete secondary school for entry to 
first year university studies, and 
each student is required lo read 
one fit st yeiir university subject as 
well (Third World Jiisioi y is u popu¬ 
lar choice). 

The succeaaful student ie -then 
able to enter first year university 
nut only with improved skills, but 
also with & reduced course load 
because lie or she has already 
received one "credit”. Bui most 
important, the student’s first con¬ 
tact with the university has been 
one ol personal success,'rather than 
the a< failure recycling eventual suc¬ 
cess ” pattern that is so frustrating 
for nil concerned at the Jamaicn 
campus of the Univeisity of the 
West Indies. 

The gradual transit inn involved in 
' such a programme has a belter 
chance nf meshing the studcin’s 
post experience with ids future uni¬ 
versity >• indies—like a se* of lubri¬ 
cated gears. 'I'li is suggestion 
deserves a better "Third World cri¬ 
tique ” than ** sophisticated ” expres¬ 
sions of fear about turning the uni¬ 
versity into a secondary school. 
DAVID NIMMO, 

Irvnis College, 

University of Toronto. 


f>om Mr I:(ie Cohm 
Sir.—This is the silliest srasrm of all' 
In. higher education. Rover runt ni 
-fpf/ke-smen il] ** making wild »nd ill- 
i fins i tiered stutemeuts fn their 
dtspefiitt .seiirch for a policy on 
nifiher educiiikm—any policy, which 
will combine economies with greater 
efficiency. The universities me 
being driven into frenzied gestures 
of corporate self-protection. 

When will those in responsible 
positions in our society learn that 
economics in higher education, or 
in any mher sphere, cannot be made 
where they will do least harm turn) 
innovation i-nnnot be- piomoud'j 
from the Olympian heights of. 
Whitehall and the' Athenaeum 7 

They can only be brought ahoui 
through actual work, done on Ihe 
ground by university end polvtech- 
nic teachers. Let each faculty—or 
better, each department—be asked 
to look individtiully at wtiys of eco¬ 
nomizing, of Hiking its staff-student 
ratio, <u the liuplfcntfons of suth 
chonges. Covernnicnc could- then 
get simie real ideas nf what is 
feasible wiihnut miy need fr«r the 
axe tu full on certain xacrificifll 
boasts. 

As to teaching and educational in¬ 
novation, these arc fields where ilie 
polytechnics have Ruined a dtar 
lead, and government should he 
looking at ways nf learning from 
this situation. Wln\t should be fn- 
courugcd in the universities fc fu) 
inmnotion on the basis of leurlliiig 
nhilhy us well as publication record, 
(b) the dcniQcrntkiiiinn of univer- 
wl.V government ; (c) ihe veiling of 
tilthersily courses by the CNAA, nr 
n buily like it. 


A government which n.illy *uv 
lenckcl in govern would—-in-.ti ;id nf 
multiply ins statements which r .in- 
nut he follndtpd up- except by VoiIIk- 
criminate and blundering use nf the 
<*xe—recall' thqt Us inode of. comm] 
over the * universities is through 
their dinners. Instead of continu¬ 
ing lo allow vested inicre-Ms in the 
universities to maintain their hold 
on power (the reason for ihe ossifi¬ 
cation in the universities) through 
lubber stamping university 
t barters, a thorough shokt-up is 
needed, and this the gmi-i-nmeni 
nit Parliament have the ponci io 
hi ing sihout. 

\ours sincerely, 

ERIC CATIM, 

2 Chadiierton Gardens, 

Ptwismomh. r 

Switched on don 

/row Mr C. Slaughter 
Sir,—For some weeks f- have been 
struggling Lo find the rime to wiiie 
to you and suggest that, until the 
university teneners’ sulnry nrgntln- i 
tluns ure completed, M Don’s Dlnry " 
be suspended. 

Professor Luurle Tayloi’s cnnti-l- 
bution ITHKS, August ft) cduviurcil 
me to du so. In addition, 1 ptuposo 
tlint tlie Association nf UnivviMly 
TiucliL-rs provide funds to supply 
him with un electric tnoihlimsli, to 
be utInched to his mouth tiud left 
switched on for at lenst &ix muuths. 
Ymus very sincerely, 

C SLAUGHTER, 

2<IG lliiriognte Rond. - 
Leeds 7. 
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Overseas 


General Vacancies 


The British Couml 

Aid to Commonwealth 
Teaching ol Science 

Senior Curriculum Specialists lo Chemistry and 
Evaluation (two postft) 

Kenya institute of Education, Nairobi, Kenya. 

The** specialists will be mainly Involved In die 
training of secondary school teachers to use modern 
curricula and the writing Anil evaluation of new- 
secondary level materials. 

Science Curriculum Development Adviser*(Integral^ t 
Science), Ministry of Education, Gaborone, BOTSWANA. 

To derelop the existing -Junior science course and to 
organise in-service training courses for secondary 
school teachers in the use of new courses and course 
. materials. 

Head of Science Department, . . 

National Teacher'Training College, Maseru, LESOTHO. 

To organise In-aervice courses for leathers and teacher 
educator’s and to develop and introduce new curricula 
. at primary and Junior secondary Ic-vel. . . 

Head nf Science Department. ’ ‘ 

William Pitcher Teacher Training College, Msnxini, 
SWAZILAND. 

The occupant of this post Is expecied to be In charge 
• .’Of the' Science Education Centre at the College : one 
of his or her mfUn functions will be workfag with the 
: Swaziland integrated Science Project which fs at 
Uijversecondary level. = 

Science Education Adviser. *lVauffi€urT)r^Pib|i 1 
Department. YiindumjCollege, GAMBJA-; , .< 

:■) Jo advise as required on science education in the 
Gambia, Covering all three traditional branches of die 
Subject at both primary and secondary level- Dunes, 
v Will Include runnlne. or In-service courses, liaison wltll 



honours degree, an education .qualification arid at leaw 


, Jpertcuium development, evBliiadon. hi-mncp . 

courses;'etc:, is also requlded! AppowmtTrt , 
hill be td the British Council.on contract term*--, mtvice 

.■* 7 . pq,on secondrpant.. , 

Salary' Scale: E3,310-£6.310 - ' ■ f. 

OvcrsMs 1 Allowances within the range : ■ 

.-•'SjarrJed accompanied — n,263 to £2,479 
Slnglo _ £ 499*to C1,M01 

j^P^joralahed getommodadon overseas, paid papsages 
gr.g^J^nd^aUowanceH for chtidren'e education w»u 

Wjettion by. l/ondon ^ntervievye. add 'board- •• 

-for pnrtiflnJBJffe and appUratibn form 
! October 197S quoting post, title 


DORSET EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
institution of Higher Education 

Appointment of 

DIRECTOR 

. .... I 

Applications ore invited from graduates with substan¬ 
tial experience in Ihe fields of higher and/or further 
eduoat!oq and who hold or have held paste carrying 
sehior management responsibilities with a college. The 
salary range ia likely'to be that appropriate to a Group 
9 College.' 

This new Institution will be formed'from an amalgama¬ 
tion of Ihe advanced, work ol the Bournemouth Collage 
of Technology wlih Ihe Weymouth College ol Educa¬ 
tion. The Authority are looking for a parson of proven 
ability, wlih energy and vision. CApable of developing 
bound and Imaginative long lerm plans but also con¬ 
scious of Iha Immediate constraints of the present 
economic situation. . > 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained Jrom R D. PRICE, B.A., County Education 
Officer, County Hall, Dorchester, Daieet DTI 1XJ, Clos¬ 
ing date for the receipt of applications will be 29th 
September. 


College of Estate Management 

'•fWawiiOR’ $ ;*^ : 

valuation subjects 

Applications are, InwlM lor a newly boated poM wllhln Ihe Ooltooii 
of csl&le .Managimeiri. Ttie .ColtMe W«* ■ 

pouwea and Inienslw jesWemiar edwet* and rtufly kmldPi. The 
Li eon appohiled will tie Brlmarlly conilarnod W Solli live end dlalanca 
iMChlnn lw valuallori and aMorialed "vbleple., Tfift-wwkjvjll JaoljKM 
■tin pisparatlon pl‘ (oeiWtvg malarial end in abWy to '*’Ni, }J 
l he re (ore Important. Applioarxe. ehouiil'pierer»6& nawvan Inlwest- In 
roaem devsfcpmente. In eduoallonel method* .and tfichnploor- Borne 
■drtilnlslfpiw* (Julies are InrotvOd- ... * 'l 

AbdllcarriB Should ba .gradpaleh in tMite mamwonwrt M .ahgjtd hoW 
SnWrivaliml -prblasi owl QUallffBailon. .and II wlil.b* o Cm*Wared on 
odvantagall iffiy ftaya quafllfod by a AM" Hm - 

S6,63frS7.3« to. tocher rpdow), M<mb«shlp 

Hirlher *Slii and application fpripa arp' Rvalloble from . ' , 

The coitoa* fl ?a»ato 

WMfe^nlgNst fteedlnO. galhihlrp. WM SAW., r 
TetophOiia^ttoadlpB. IWS^I BBIfOlv.-.: 

ptoitoa datotor. jWfrUft ™ pctobor^iW.' y ■' ■ ;. 
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